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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARi..” 





VOLUME XXXI. 


The Independet 


MESSIAH IN PROPHECY. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. A. C. COXE, D.D. 





“When Moses is read the veil is upon their hearts.” 


Somes fail Messiah’s radiant signs to see 
In each prophetic scroll 
Which the old rabbins of the Law unroll, 
And read the page of mystic history, 
The flaming Psalm, or Canticle benign, 
As though ’twere human love, and not divine. 





Forgive poor Israelites when souls baptized 
God’s glorious Word explore, 
Yet grope and feel their way and find no more 
Than the blind leaders of the circumcised ; 
Where Israelites indeed with rapture scan 
The Son of God, the promised Son of Man. 


So everywhere th’ anointed"eye descries 
A greater Solomon, 
A nobler David, the Almighty One 
Whom Abraham saw with Faith’s uplifted eyes. 
So not in feasts alone ; but, day by day, 
The Scripture, as with sunshine, cheers our 
way. 


And me, Christ’s footprints striving oft to trace, 
As following where He led, 
By old prophetic symbols comforted 
And plodding onward with impatient pace, 
Me oft a rapture seizes—as I view 
Some veil withdrawn—faith making all things 
new. 


As where they wash the barren sands for gold 
In rich Golconda’s mines, 
Oft ’mid the glitt’ring ore a diamond shines, 
Which the well-shaken sieve with greed must 
hold ; 
It cannot pass, it is so great a thing, 
And then ’tis claimed for tribute to the king; 


80, when some word in Holy Writ shines out, 


Dazzling my ardent sight, 
As 'twere that Indian gem, the Mount-of- 
Light, 
I claim {t for my King. ’Tis Christ’s, no doubt; 
For claim it lawfully no mortal can: 
’Tis far beyond the measure of a man. 


CAN WE FEEL SURE? 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Ir was said of a certain magnificent speech 
of Daniel Webster that “every word 
weighed a pound.” But there is a line in 
the thirty-fifth psalm—mostly made up of 
monosyllables—in which every word weighs 
aton. David uttered it in a season of de- 
spondency, when he cried out: “‘Say unto my 
soul, Tam thy salvation.” The old monarch 
wasin trouble. His own throne was assailed, 
and so he went to the Everlasting Throne. His 
own heart was assailed by doubts, and so he 
sought for a fresh and full assurance of sal- 
vation. Whatever David’s own experiences 
may have been, he furnished a golden prayer 
for universal use in these pregnant, pithy 
oe “Say unto my soul, I am thy salva- 

on,” 

The salvation which all of us most need 
is a deliverance from the guilt and dominion 
of sin. We need to be liberated from the 
bondage of that great slaveholder, the Devil, 
Beset with temptations, we need succor 


' When we are tempted. The only salvation 


“under Heaven given among men” is by the 
atoning blood of Jesus and the regenerating 
Power of the Holy Spixit.. This is a full 
Salvation, a complete salvation; it is God’s 
masterpiece of mercy to us guilty, depraved, 
and dying sinners. Can this salvation be 
Made swre to a man, and can he be sure that 
he possesses it? ; 


We answer, unhesitatingly: Yes, David 




















did not ask for impossibilities when: he 
asked God to assure him of his salvation. 
Paul knew what he was about when he said: 
‘Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates?” There is no perhaps about the sal- 
vation of a true follower of Christ, any more 
than there is about the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun. It does not depend upon my say, or 
your say, or any man’s say. Only God can 
give the decisive and infallible assurance to 
us that we are safe for this world and for 
eternity. 

Let it be carefully noted that the prayer is 
that God would say unto the soul: ‘‘I am thy 
salvation.” There is no audible voice ad- 
dressed tothe ear; in fact, multitudes hear 
the offer of salvation every Sabbath by the 
ear, and yet thir hearts are as deaf as 
adders. What God says can only be heard 
by the heart. We would define faith to be 
heart-hearing. And unto the docile, believ- 
ing soul God says wonderful things, and 
things to make the soul leap for joy. This 
isa faithful saying and worthy of all accept- 
ation, that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners. I open the ivory chamber 
of John’s Gospel, and read these words: 
“‘ Verily, verily I say unto you, he that 
heareth my word and believeth on Him that 
sent me hath everlasting life and shall not 
come into condemnation.” Again, Jesus 
says: ‘‘ This is the will of Him that sent me, 
that every one who believeth on the Son 
may have everlasting life.” ‘‘My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them and they 
follow me. And I give unto them eternal 
life, and they shall never perish; neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” 
He does not affirm that we may never, ina 
fit of waywardness and pride, throw our. 
selves out of that almighty and loving hand. 
But He does declare that while we stay 
there we are safe. And, being safe, we 
have a right to know it, and to feel all the 
serenity and satisfaction which this owner- 
ship by the Lord Jesus can inspire. 

Faith is the soul’s trust in Jesus as our 
salvation. It ought to bring a delightful 
sense of security. But it does not always 
do so, because it is too weak and doubting 
to produce assurance. Faith is the milk, 
and assurance is the cream which rises on 
it. The richer the milk the more abundant 
will be the cream. Assurance is not essen- 
tial to salvation, as faith is; for God will 
let a great many people into Heaven who 
had a very feeble faith here on earth. 
Faith is life, though it be sometimes a 
very weak, anxious, burdened, and uncom- 
fortable life. Assurance marks a higher de- 
gree of health, vigor, joy, and power to 
overcome. Peter possessed some faith when 
he screamed to his Master, from the waves: 
‘“‘Lord, save me!” He had reached a much 
higher attainment by the Spirit when he 
exclaimed in the market-place of Jerusalem: 
“This is thestone which was set at naught 
of you builders, which is become the head 
of the corner.”, Saul of Tarsus had ‘an in- 
fant faith born in his soul when he was 
groping about in the house of Ananias at 
Damascus. The infant had grown intoa 
giant when Paul had reached up to the 
eighth chapter to the Romans, and could 
shout: ‘‘I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed to Him.” Jesus 
had really said to Paul: ‘‘.I.am thy salva- 
tion.” 

Paul had the witness of the Spirit that he 
was Christ’s, There was aninward convic- 
tion ‘and an oytward life, and the two cor- 
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sults and the reward. 





responded with each other. 


They both 
corresponded also to the Spirit’s description 


of true piety in the Bible. When a tree 
produces the leaves of a pear and the fruit 
of the pear, we are sure that it is a pear- 
tree. When aman feels the love of Jesus 
in his soul and keeps the commandments 
of Jesus in his life, he has the witness of the 
Holy Spirit that he is in Christ. Being 
in Christ, he is safe. There is no condem- 
nation to such a man. He has passed from 
death unto life. The Lord has already said 
unto such a consistent believer: ‘‘I am thy 
salvation.” But when an oily-tongued dis- 
sembler, who cheats his creditors or lives a 
life of secret uncleanness, rises in a prayer- 
meeting and prates glibly about his holiness 
or his sanctified attainments, he simply un- 
masks his own hypocrisy. 

We have just said that assurance is not 
a positive essential of faith; but yet it is 
the privilege and the duty of a genuine 
Christian to possess the assurance of Christ’ 
love and protection. Old Latimer used 
to say that when he had this steadfast trust 
in his Master he could face a lion. When he 
lost it, he was ready to run into a mouse- 
hole. Why should the soul to whom Jesus 
has said ‘‘I am thy salvation” be con- 
tinually worrying itself, sick with doubts 
and fears? If I have put my everlasting ail 
in Christ’s hands, He is responsible for the 
trust—as long as I leave it with Him. 

Two men go out to Colorado and purchase 
tracts of mining-land. One of them spends 
half his time worrying about his deed, and 
in running to the clerk’s office to see whether 
his title is good. While he is tormenting 
himself in this idiotic way, the other man 
has worked his gold-mine so industriously 
that he has sent fifty loads of solid ore to the 
crushing-mill. Brethren, if we have taken 
Christ’s word, and committed our souls to 
His keeping and our lives to his disposal, 
let us not worry about our title-deeds to 
Heaven. Let us understand the power of 
the two pronouns ‘‘ my” and ‘‘thy.” It is 
my soulto which the Almighty Jesus says: 
‘‘Lam thy salvation.” Go about your life- 
work, brother, and do it honestly and 
thoroughly. God is responsible for the re- 
If I check my 
baggage to Chicago, it is not mine until I 
get, there, It belongs to the baggage-master. 
Surely, I ought to have as strong a faith 
that my immortal soul is safe in Christ’s 
keeping asI have that my trunk is safe in 
the charge of a railway officer. 

Assurance of salvation by the Son of God 
is no modern discovery. It is not a new in- 
vention, ‘‘ patented” by any school of Bible 
students, It is asold as the Cross of Calvary. 
Paul built his Epistle to the Romans on this 
rock. The psalmist of Israel was seeking 
after it, in his troubles, when he cried out 
to the Living God: ‘‘Say unto my soul, I 
am thy salvation!” 


CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 
DENOMINATIONALISM EXPOUNDED. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


THE Oongregationalist, published at the 
Congregational House, in Congregational 
Boston, is a journal of great and well- 
earned influence in. Our Denomination. It 
has lately ‘honored me by bestowing upon 
these papers of mine an. extended notice. I 
will not complain that it has, in any respect, 
misunderstood me; for I expected toybe 
misunderstood and have said so. What I 
chiefly intend is that the Congregational 
Polity—the Church polity of the Pilgrims— 











shall be understood; and, also, the extent 
to which a certain ecclesiastical unity, called 
Our Denomination, has departed or is de- 
parting from the first principles of that Poli- 
ty. I desire to understand and to have 
others understand the possibility that Our 
Denomination, in its struggles after organ- 
ized unity and sectarian pre-eminence, may 
lose all that distinguishes the Congregation- 
al Polity from the denominations whose 
competition dishonors and weakens, instead 
of honoring or strengthening, the Kingdom 
of Christ in this nominally Christian and 
Protestant country. I am content to be 
misunderstood if I can induce Congrega- 
tionalists, and those who think they are Con- 
gregationalists but are not, to think of these 
matters and to understand them. 

Before paying my respects to The Congres 
gationalist, 1 may say that since I began to 
write these papers on Churches and Denom- 
inations I have been studying, more care- 
fully than I had done before, Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter's book entitled: ‘‘ Congregational- 
ism: What it is, Whence it is, How it 
Works,” etc. My study of it has greatly 
increased my respect for it as an exposition 
of the Congregational Polity. The author 
of it is a Congregationalist not merely in the 
sense in which all are who are reported in 
the denominational atatistica; but in . the 
better sense in which John Robinson, 
Thomas Hooker, and John Owen were Con- 
gregationalists before the Denomination 
was organized. I could wish that every 
pastor had a copy of the book and would 
thoroughly study it. Very rarely dol find 
anything in it which does not commend it- 
self to my judgment. The Congregational- 
ist ought to be familiar with that standard 
volume, and will not be likely to appeal 
from its authority. I remember that, when 


_Dr. Beman, of Troy, long ago, contending 


with Dr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, on 
the floor of the General Assembly, pro- 
posed to quote Breckinridge against Breck- 
inridge, the Kentucky polemic responded, 
** You can quote no authority for which I 
have less respect”; but I don’t believe that 
The Oongregationalist will say any such 
thing about Dexter on Congregationalism. 
Let me not be understood as having any 
controversy with my friend, Dr. Dexter; 
for, though the author of the book is also 
chief editor of the journal, much “internal 
evidence” seems to prove that the leading 
article to which I refer must have come from 
some other member of the editorial company. 

Unless I misunderstand the writer, he is 
one of those who hold that a man can be 8 
Congregationalist and a church can be 8 
Congregational church only by virtue of a 
connection with the organized sect which 
they call ‘‘the Congregational Denomina- 
tion.” Their doctrine may be illustrated by 
a supposable (I do not say actual) instance. 
A certain church in Massachusetts is consti- 
tuted and conducted as a body of Christian 
believers, self-governed under Christ; it is 
Evangelical in its articles of doctrine; it is 
in relations of fellowship with neighbor 
churches; it is not a Baptist church; its pas- 
tor’s name is in the “‘list of Congregational 
ministers,” but it is not a Congregational 
church. Why not? Because it belongs to 
none of the ‘‘ twenty-seven conferences of 
churches” which ‘‘are united in the Gen- 
eral Association” of ‘Massachusetts. The 
doctrine is that the supposed church is not 
a Congregational church because it has not 
been incorporated into a certain organized 
unity which we call the Congregational De- 








The Congregationalist, in the article before 
me, expressly accepts the statemient ‘‘ that 
individiteals and churches, whatever may be 
their faith and polity, cannot be ‘Congrega- 
tional’ tntil they havebeen passed upon in 
these particulars by Others holding the 
name, Who, ‘after examination, had gladly 
welcomed them to a common brotherhood,” 
What is this but saylifig thet such individ- 
uals and churches are admitted into the 
‘‘common brotherhood” not because théy 
are Congregational, but in order that they 
may become Congtegational? They are 
Congregational not by virtue of their faith 
and polity; but by virtue of their having 
been admitted into that unity of which the 
“‘Congregational Year-Book” is the ‘‘ record 
and symbol.” Congregationalism is a qual- 
ity not inherent in their nature, but infused 
into them by a kind of baptismal regener- 
ation. It comes to them when they receive 
that name from their sponsors. 


Now I reject that doctrine, though the 
writer of the article kindly ‘‘ supposes” me 
to hold it; and, concerning the legitimate 
signification of the word ‘‘ Congregational,” 
I frankly accept the doctrine which he 
charitably thinks is not mine. I accept 
(with the omission of one word) his state- 
ment of it, which is ‘‘ that all persons and 
churches, who, as not being sessionists and 
synodists nor prelatists,” ‘‘ hold the Congre- 
gational ‘principle,’ whatever theology or 
absence of theology they may have, are to 
be accepted and acknowledged,. without 
special inquiry, as Congregationalists.” 
Please to observe the exact phraseology. 
The ‘‘ persons and churches” described ‘‘ are 
to be accepted and acknowledged as Congre- 
gationalists” simply. Not as Orthodox, nor 
as Trinitarian, nor as Evangelical; not as 
walking orderly; not as ‘‘ holding the head ”; 
but simply as Congregationalists.' A man 
may be a Congregationalist without being 
a churchmember, aad without that expe- 
rience of renewing grace which he must 
credibly manifest before he can be properly 
admitted tocommunion. A Congregational 
church may be dealt with in the “third 
way of communion,” even to the extent of 
having ‘‘ the sentence of non-communion” 
declared against it, and yet continue to be 
Congregational. 2 

Dr. Dexter, if he had been duly consulted, 
could have told the writer of that article 
that the Massachusetts ‘‘ Convention of 
Congregational Ministers,” meeting at Bos- 
ton annually, in the month of May, in- 
cludes two sorts of Congregational ministers, 
and that between the two sorts there is no 
ecclesiastical fellowship. He could have 
told his subordinate that there is also, in the 
same old commonwealth, a ‘‘ Congregational 
Charitable Society,” the incorporated trustee 
of a fund for the relief of widows of Con- 
gregational ministers, and that, in the dis- 
pensing of that charity, there is no discrim- 
ination between the widows of Calvinists 
and the widows of Arminians, or between 
the widows of Trinitarians and the widows 
of Unitarians, for the conclusive reason 
that Arminians and Unitarians may be 
and some such are Congregationalists, He 
might have given the further information 
that, within his own memory, the distinction 
between the Old South Church in Boston 
and the Old North, or between the Park 
Street and the Federal Street, was not that 
the one was Congregational and the other 
something else; but that the one was Ortho- 
dox and the other Unitarian. I know not 
to what extent the comparatively recent 
effort to sectarianize the meaning of ‘‘ Con- 
gregational” has been successful in Massa- 
chusetts; nor to what extent the disuse of 
the distinctive epithet ‘‘Orthodox” has 
been prompted by a dim consciousness of 
something like incongruity in the upplica- 
tion of it; but certainly there is somebody 
at the corner of Beacon and Somerset 
Streets who knows that those old churches 
in Eastern Massachusetts which were once 
Trinitarian and are now Unitarian protest 
against the attempted usurpation, and that 
even Theodore Parker called himself ‘‘ min- 
ister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 

Society in Boston.” 

I have been thus explicit (and perhaps 
tedious) on this point because this point 
touches the essence of Congregationalism, as 
distinguished from Denominationalism. A 
denomination unified and organized and 
having its ‘‘ visible symbol of unity ” (even 
if that symbol be nothing more than an 





authentic or sanctioned year-book of stat- 
istics) must have a denominational govern- 
ment. Some sort of government in and 
over the denomination—by 8 pope, or by a 
house of bishops, or by 8 representative 
convention or assembly, or by a national. 
council, or perhaps by ¢@ een essen- | 
tial want of Denontinationalism, Till that. 
Want is supplied the denomination has no | 
metes and bounds; its particular churches 
and fits clerical members “lie around | 
loose.” On the other hand, # is of 
the essence of Congregationalism that every 
church (using whatever advice it chooses to 
invoke or acting on its own knowledge and 
judgment) shall determine for itself with 
what other churches it will hold commun- 
ion; and that its action in that respect is 
not to be ruled nor yet to be over-ruled by 
any ecclesiastical authority, superior or ex- 
terior. It is of the essence of Congrega- 
tionalism that any two Congregational 
churches may acknowledge each other as 
such, and at the same time one of them 
may have withdrawn from communion with 
the other. Dr. Dexter is not ignorant of 
this; and, had he been properly consulted, 
he could not have failed to see how wide of 
the mark—how far from refuting or contra- 
dicting any position of mine—is the follow- 
ing statement of a ‘‘ consideration” which, 
his subordinate says, I ‘‘make it convenient 
to leave out of the account”: 

‘* While John Robinson recognized John 
Murton and his Amsterdam company as a 
separate church, he did not reco them 
as a church with which he and his company 
could be in fellowship, proving conclusive- 
o- he regarded something more than 
that mutual covenan' of two or three, 
which his logic required to admit would 
make a company a church, to be necessary 
to make it such a church as could be fellow- 
shiped by him and his.” 

True; but what of it? What is the “‘con- 
sideration” which Iam charged with leav- 
ing out of the account? The fact that the 
Pilgrim Church at Leyden did not ‘‘fellow- 
ship” John Murton and his Amsterdam 
company may be indisputable; but what 
has it to do with the relations between Con- 
gregationalism and Denominationalism? If 
John Robinson could he quoted as saying, 
‘We at Leyden are a Congregational 
church; and, though John Murton and his 
Amsterdam company are a church by virtue 
of their mutual covenanting, they are not a 
Congregational church, having never been 
admitted into our denomination, and for 
that reason they are not such a church as 
can be fellowshiped by us,” the ‘‘consider- 
ation” would have been, at least, historically 
interesting. 

The article in The Congregationalist might 
yield us some additional and very suggestive 
illustrations of the theme which has been 
informally discussed in these essays of mine 
—namely, the difference between Congrega- 
tionalism and Denominationalism; or, in 
other words, the difference between the 
Congregationalism which Dr. Dexter has 
expounded in his book and the Denomina- 
tionalism which calls itself Congregational. 
But, temptingly as the field opens, I can at 
present proceed no further. Perhaps there 
may be another opportunity. 

Meanwhile, let us remember what we 
have learned, thus far, from the writer in 
The Congregationalist. Dr. Dexter, in his 
book, has told us what Congregationalism 
is, or (to be more exact) what it was fifteen 
years ago. His words are: 

‘‘Congregationalism is the democratic 
form of church order and government. It 
derives its name from the prominence 
which it gives to the congregation of Chris- 
tian believers. It vests all ecclesiastical 
weet (under Christ) in the associated 

therhood of each local church as an in- 
dependent body. At the same time, it 
recognizes a fraternal and — fellowshi 


between these independent churches, whic 

invests each with the right and duty of pub- 
lic advice and “or , and even of the 
public withdrawal of that fellowship in 
case the course ‘pursued by another of the 
sisterhood sh demand such action for 
the preservation of its own purity and con- 
sistency. Herein Conges on , as a 
system, differs from Independency, which 
affirms the seat of ecclesiastical power to 
reside in the brotherhood so zealously as to 
ignore any check, even of advice, upon its 


action. Still, as this difference is only one 
of the e n of a first principle, it 
follows that every Ind ent church is 
‘Congregational, though Congregational 


— are Independent, in this strict 
and Brownist eee s. 


Such is Dr. Dexter's representation of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘s 





——— 
ioned statement. But the Denominational- 


ism which has begnn to claim as ite exclu- 
sive propéfty the venerable: fiame of Con- 
gregationalism is represented by Dr. Dex- 
a It holds, as We have seen, 
} that 1 church is Congregational not by vir- 
tue of its democratic » erie: but 
only by virtue of tts Hethg imbluded in the 
 orgitiize unity of Our Denomisiation. Log- 
| ically, then, a connection with some “‘ eccle- 
‘siastical body ”"—some conference or asso- 
ciation which represents itself in the Na- 
tional Council—has become essential to the 
being of a Congregational church. The 
theory is not that the association or con- 
ference is Congregational because it consists 
of Congregational churches; but that the 
churches are Oongregational because the 
ecclesiastical body which includes them in 
its fellowship and reports them in its statis- 
tics is Congregational. 

We have learned this: not only that we 
are a denomination, as having a common 
denominator; but also that Our Denomina- 
tion is a body politic, and that no church is 
Congregational except as it is recognized 
and received into fellowship by that body 
politic. 
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THE VIRTUE OF THE PULPIT. 
BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 








Tne Christian pulpit derives its power 
from the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and from 
the Gospel exclusively. The power of the 
Gospel is intrinsic. From nothing other 
than itself does it derive its resources; and 
by nothing from without can these resources 
be either enhanced or dimfhished. Nor do 
the interior resources of the Gospel become 
exhausted by use or communication. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is spiritual life. It 
is a fullness of life that becomes mightier 
by its perpetual activity, and richer as men 
become enriched and strengthened by the 
communication of its spiritual wealth. 

The vocation of the pulpit is to proclaim 
the Gospel, and thus, through the medium 
of the word,.the Word of God in the word 
of man, to dispense its rich treasures—a 
vocation at once simple and grand. This 
vocation the pulpit fulfills in the degree 
that it embraces the Gospel and is anointed 
by the unction of the Gospel. Christ is ad- 
equate to all the moral and spiritual ends 
for which he came into the world. Is he 
the Light of men? and does he claim to en- 
lighten the ignorance of the world through 
all the ages of time? Then must he possess 
in himself a fullness of truth that will meet 
the needs of the darkened human reason, 
whatever be the discoveries of science, or 
the prevailing system of philosophy, or the 
progress of general intelligence. The wis- 
dom of Christ is always broader and more 
profound than the new questions which men 
may put, by reason of enlarged knowledge 
and deeper insight, into the mysteries of the 
natural and ethical world. 

Is Christ a new life? Does he propose 
by his Spirit to quicken men dead in tres- 
passes and sins and make them sharers of 
his life-ccommunion with God? Then he 
must possess ability—as when on earth, so 
now—to call forth the dead from the grave 
of sin to a life of faith and devotion to him- 
self, no matter how ancient and strong the 
strength of the death-power by which men 
are held in bondage; no matter how callous 
the heart may be to things spiritual and 
divine. His Word must be quick and 
powerful and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit and of the joints and mar- 
row. 

.Does Christ propose to take away sin, 
to pardon the guilt of transgression, to 
purge the conscience from dead works, and 
cleanse the soul from the stains of moral 
evil? Then, it is he, Jesus Christ, who is 
able and willing to destroy sin. He must 
have power not merely to relieve or take 
away the effects of transgression, temporal 
and eternal; but power to destroy sin in the 
root and annul the law of disintegration 
and dissolution. The Saviour must have 
such sin-destroying power, however inveter- 
ate may be the habits of moral evil, how- 
ever fixed the perverseness of the will, and 
however debased the heart and mind 
of the transgressor. Nor can we allow 


that the sufficiency of the spiritual 





Congregationalism—a sound and old-fash- 





Check by any combination of evil forces in 
human society. Let any number of men 
unite in unbelief and hostility to the Gos- 


and the arbitrary hypotheses of science join 


The victory-wor might of Christ is ever 


more than eqfial to the demands of any 
critical hour. Nay, through his death and 
resurrection, he has @lready destroyed the 
dissolving power of sin and achieved a vic- 
tory over the entire kingdom of darkness. 
The exceeding might of his resurrection isa 
divine energy ever living in his Word and 
in the spiritual communion of his people, 
organizing new triumphs with every new 
onset of the hosts of wickedness. 


The spiritual power of the pulpit is com- 
mensurate with the spiritual power of Jesus 
Christ. Like his Word, the pulpit is quick 
and powerful; for Christ, present and active 
among his people by the spirit, is life-giving 
and mighty to subdue sinners to the obedi- 
ence of faith. Like the Word of Christ, 
the pulpit communicates divine light, irradi- 
ating the natural understanding, disclosing 
the corruption and sinfulness of the human 
heart, drawing the selfish from themselves 
and the worldly from the service of the 
world to the Cross, relieving the conscience 
of the burden of guilt and healing every 
spiritual malady. The pulpit is adapted to: 
the needs of every nation, every class of 
society, and every grade of intellect and of 
intellectual culture. This adaptation isyot 
greater when men are ignorant and society is 
rude, nor less when men are learned and 
society is elevated and refined; not greater’ 
when vice and crime abound, nor less when 
law and order, morality and benevolence: 
are predominant. 

The spiritual needs of our race are ever 
the same, whatever may be the progress in 
civilization. The law of sin is evera dis- 
solving force in soul and body, whatever’ 
changes may be brought about by inventive: 
genius, whatever advances there may be in. 
wealth, in art, in science. Death always: 
remains a fact, though natural life may be: 
prolonged by observing the laws of health.. 
Men live and move and have their being in: 
God, no matter how fixed, exclusive, and: 
absorbing may be their attention and devo-- 
tion to things earthly and temporal. The: 
human spirit is godlike and continues to be: 
godlike, even though men may descend to 
the depths of wickedness. The voice of 
conscience will ever speak, sooner or later,. 
be the excitement of passion for a time: 
never so tumultuous. However rich or 


and cultivated or ignorant and rude, men: 
experience a yearning after God; a yearn- 
ing deeper and stronger than consciousness: 
can reveal. 

The Gospel is the only agency that ad- 
dresses this unspeakable yearning after God;. 
the only agency that changes guilt into’ 
peace and death into life. Indeed, no 
other agency either promises or proposes to 
abolish the law of sin or the dominion of 
the grave; much less to create anew the en- 
tire man and make him partaker of the 
glory of God. The Gospel does what it 
proposes. As it addresses, so it satisfies the 
yearning after God; and as it promises, so it 
imparts, to them that believe, eternal life. 

What is the pulpit in idea and purpose 
but the faithful proclamation of the Gos- 
pel, agreeably to its own spiritual charac 
ter? If the Gospel be the power of God 
unto salvation, what less can the preaching 
of the Word be? If the Gospel be wiser 
than philosophy, more profound and con 
prehensive than science, more potent than 
art, more precious than silver and gold, cat 
the faithful preaching of Jesus Christ, not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit, be less? 

And if the Gospel be the only agency that 
is able to impart the forgiveness of sins, and 
abolish death, and create men anew in the 
image of Christ, what advantage or help 
can the Gospel derive from anything merely 
natural and human? Can any philosophy 
make it wiser? Can science give it 4 
broader outlook? Can art sharpen its pea 
etration or enlarge its wealth? Can wit 
enliven it or genius strengthen it? Is the 
Gospel more trustworthy because science 
and philosophy give in their adhesion to its 
mysteries? Does its spiritual truth 
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from man’s superficial knowledge of 
Nature? If not, then the adhesion of 
natural science to revealed truth comple- 
ments and dignifies science; but not re- 
vealed truth. On the other hand, is the 
Gospel less trustworthy when science and 
philosophy pronounce the Evangelical 
record an invention of man and war against 
the Christian faith with carnal weapons? 
What is the science of Nature but the 
human reason seeking to understand ex- 
ternal phenomena in its own light? Since 
reason turned awuy from God in Christ and 
riveted on self, and the world is, accordingto 
the Word of God, blind to the realities of 
the spiritual world, what else can science do, 
when controlled by the human and natural 
only, than contradict revealed truth? The 
ignorance and superficiality of such natural 
science is one of the regions of darkness 
into which, through the medium of the 
pulpit, the light of Jesus Christ is to shine. 

The virtue of the Gospel is in itself; and 
by the spiritual energy dwelling in itself the 
Gospel proposes to accomplish its own ends. 
Can the pulpit be less independent? If the 
intrinsic power of the pulpit be the Gospel, 
and the Gospel exclusively, and if the re- 
sources of the Gospel be fully adequate to 
its spiritual object—an object which neither 
science nor art ever dreams of proposing to 
itself—of what account is the attitude of 
science or philosophy to the pulpit? Is the 
pulpit stronger when science receives the 
Word of God reverently? Has it a better 
vantage-ground against moral evil? Has it 
greater fitness to touch the conscience and 
to enlighten the understanding? Is the 
ground of hope to the minister of Christ 
more solid and cheering; or is the pulpit 
weaker when science disdains and reviles 
the Word of God? Is the pulpit, then, at a 
disadvantage? Is it less adapted to the 
spiritual needs of men; or has it less 
power to reach the heart and call the spirit- 
ually dead to a new life in Christ? 


What the Christian pulpit of our time 
needs, perhaps, more than anything else, is 
greater confidence in the strength and suf- 
ficiency of its own spiritual resources. Vi- 
tally connected and bound up with the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, the pulpit belongs to 
the same spiritual economy. The pulpit 
and the Gospel, though distinct and ever to 
be distinguished, are one in their superior- 
ity to the world and to all secular agencies 
—one in aim, one in supernatural might. 
As no attitude of science can touch the in- 
trinsic virtue of the Gospel, so neither can 
it either weaken or limit the virtue of the 
pulpit. Both are equally independent—the 
Gospel intrinsically, the pulpit as the di- 
vinely instituted organ and representative 
of the Gospel. 

Education and knowledge, scientific cul- 
ture and mental discipline, the power of 
thought and the gift of speech are all cer- 
tainly important for the pulpit. Such en- 
dowments and acquirements, viewed as the 
elements of a man’s fitness to discern and 
set forth in order revealed truth, cannot be 
overestimated; but when compared with 
the resources of Christ and the spiritual 
energies of his Word, they are insignificant. 
Comparative ignorance of biblical criticism, 
of theological systems, and the wide range 
of activity among scicntists, when open to 
the uplifting powers of spiritual truth, 
through the simplicity of faith, makes the 
pulpit far mightier practically in the 
service of Christ’s kingdom than much 
learning and great scholarship, when they 
presume to supplement the Gospel and ren- 
der it more accessible to the common un- 
derstanding. Indeed, scholarship in the 
pulpitis ata disadvantage, comparatively, 
Whenever it does not, like an illiterate be- 
liever, receive the Kingdom of Heaven as a 
little child. So are all natural endow- 
ments in effect a loss when it is supposed 
that such natural resources can give at- 
tractiveness and interest to the Christian 
religion. 

The pulpit, when faithful to its divine 
trust, is a greater necessity for the vigor of 
the human intellect than great intellect is 
forthe pulpit. Strength of mind is of less 

count to living faith in Christ than faith 
is to Strength of mind. The eye of thought 
Reeds a power to keep it fastened on the 
Bright and Morning Star, that seeing it may 
fe,and not mistake earthly darkness for 
heavenly light. 
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THE EASTER GUEST. the 





BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


I NEw Thou wert coming, O Lord Divine! 

I felt in the sunlight a softened shine; 

A murmur of welcome I thought I heard 

In the ripple of brook and the chirp of bird; 
And the bursting buds and the springing grass 
Seemed to be waiting to see Thee pass ; 

And the sky and the sea and the throbbing sod 
Pulsed and thrilled at the touch of God! 


I knew Thou wert coming, O Love Divine ! 

To gather the world’s heart up in thine. 

I knew the bonds of the rock-hewn grave 
Were riven, that, living, thy life might save ; 
But, blind and wayward, I could not see 

Thou wert coming to dwell with me, e’en me, 
And my heart, o’erburdened with care and sin, 
Had no fair chambers to take Thee in. 


Not one clean spot for thy foot to tread, 

Not one pure pillow to rest thy head. 

There was nothing to offer—no bread, no wine, 

No oil of joy in this heart of mine ; 

And yet the light of thy kingly face 

Tlumed for thyself one small, dark place, 

And I crept tothe spot, by thy smile made 
sweet, 

And my tears sprang, ready to wash thy feet. 


Now let me come nearer, O Christ Divine! 
Make in my soul for thyself a shrine ; 
Cleanse, till the desolate place shall be 

Fit for a dwelling, dear Lord, for Thee! 
Rear, if thou wilt, a throne in my breast ; 
Reign ! I will worship and serve my Guest. 
Abide Thou in me, if in Thee I abide. 
What end shall there be to the Easter-tide? 





ALUMNI AS GOVERNORS. 





BY PROFESSOR CHARLES M. MEAD. 





IT is beginning to be assumed by many that 
propriety and justice require that the alumni 
of a college should choose its trustees—in- 
part, if not in whole. The movement in 
this direction seems to be gaining ground. 
It may even be regarded as a mark of a fos- 
sil mind to say a word against it. Never- 
theless, I must, at the risk of such an accu- 
sation, express my sentiments. And they 
are to this effect: that no substantial good 
can be, while much harm may be, accom 
plished by the practice now coming into 
vogue. 

In the first place, the alumni of a college 
can claim no right to have a part in the gov- 
ernment of it. They are simply men who 
have enjoyed the privilege of a college edu- 
cation. They have received certain benefits 
from an institution of learning. This, surely, 
gives them no right to control it. Itis true, 
as is often urged, that a college largely de- 
pends for its prosperity on the support of its 
alumni; and this is thought to entitle them 
to a voice in its management. But to this I 
reply that the support given to a college by 
its alumni is, or should be, a purely volun- 
tary thing, prompted by gratitude and be- 
nevolence. Ifthe college is tobe aided only 
on condition that its supporters shall be al- 
lowed to control its affairs, then the sooner 
such aid ceases the better. Loyalty and 
affection toward one’s alma mater which 
go no deeper than that are not worthy to be 
paraded as meritorious sentiments. The 
same principle as is involved in this claim 
would entitle every man who contributes 
money for the cause of home or foreign 
missions to insist on having a share in the 
management of the missionary societies. 

But, it is said: It is important that a col- 
lege should feel the influence of the outside 
public, as represented by those most interest- 
ed in its welfare. Very well; if the alumni 
have anything to say by way of recommend- 
ing changesandimprovementsin the method 
of college study and discipline, they have 
ways enough open to them. Let them write 
for the public press. Let them communicate 
with the trustees and faculties of the col- 
leges. Let them, at their annual meetings 
at the time of the college anniversaries, pass 
resolutions, and make speeches, and venti- 
late their sentiments to the utmost. If they 
have anything useful to suggest, this will 
be a far more effective way than to elect a 
trustee or twoevery year. This is a sort of 
influence which goes straight to the mark, 
The trustees thus can learn definitely what 
the alumni are thinking about and what 
they want to have done. But the mere choice 
of some alumnus to beadded to their own 
number of itself communicates no news to 
them concerning the public sentiment. 
That new man may or may not correctly 





represent the general feeling and views of 


alumni, He may or may not have new 
measures to advocate, on entering the cor- 
poration. But, whatever he may propose, 
there is no certainty that he reflects the gen- 
eral views of his constituents on the ques- 
tions brought before the trustees. 


But suppose the introduction of this new 
element has some definite aim. Suppose 
the alumni of a college wish to have some 
reform, or, at least, some change introduced 
into the management of it, and that they 
persistently and of set purpose bring about 
the election of trustees enough to accom- 
plish this object. What then? Why, then 
the college is, so far forth, revolutionized. 
The supposition is that the election of 
trustees by alumni has accomplished what 
the old trustees would not do. In short, the 
principle has been acted on that the alumni 
have a natural right to control the college— 
a principle which no sensible man can main- 
tain. The influence which alumni may ex- 
ercise over a college is either a moral one— 
one which, therefore, can best be exercised 
by memorials, resolutions, and public utter- 
ances of various kinds—or it is the right of 
control. The latter it certainly is not; and 
yet the only practical end to be accomplished 
by the alumni electing trustees is actual con- 
trol. If this new system means anything, 
it is not 4 way in which the alumni give for- 
mal advice ; it is a way in which they assume 
the reins of government. 


But this system is objectionable, further, 
because in many cases it is practically, if not 
formally, a violation of the charters of the 
colleges. When a college is chartered, on 
condition that it shall be managed by a close 
corporation, bound by certain statutes, it is 
virtually a violation of the intention of the 
founders if any other mode of electing 
trustees is adopted than that originally pro- 
vided. The formal illegality may be evaded 
by letting the alumni nominate new mem- 
bers, while the trustees go through the form 
of electing them. But practically an agree- 
ment on the part of the corporation to elect 
any of such nominees will carry with it the 
constraint to elect all. The very object aimed 
at by the alumni would otherwise be frustra- 
ted. If they have a new policy to be intro- 
duced, which is distasteful to the old corpor- 
ation, and if the old corporation reject the 
nomination of such men as favor the new 
policy, then the whole scheme is useless. If 
they have no new policy to introduce; if 
they are satisfied with the management of 
things, then why do they wish to have a 
share in the management? Now it may be 
boldly maintained that trustees, pledged to 
carry out the designs of the founders of a 
college, have no right practically to surren- 
der the duty committed to them by the char- 
ter, which constitutes them a corporation, 
of filling the vacancies in their own number. 
They have no right to open a door through 
which may enter an element which may rev- 
olutionize the spirit and aim of the institu- 
tion, and ultimately defeat the intentions of 
the founders. Moreover, it is a virtual in- 
sult to the members of a close corpcration, 
solemnly bound faithfully to fulfill their 
trusts, to ask them to abandon the duty of 
electing men to fill vacancies. It is the same 
as to tell them that they are incompetent to 
discharge their duties. It would be hardly 
less insulting to ask them to resign ina body, 
and let their places be filled by the alumni. 
Certainly nothing but a great emergency can 
justify a policy which involves so serious a 
violation of the spirit of the charters of the 
colleges. But no one can pretend that such 
an emergency exists. 

But, further, even if there were great need 
of introducing reforms into the management 
of our colleges, and the old corporations 
could not by moral influence be induced to 
introduce them, it is sufficient objection to 
the proposed substitute that it cannotbe fair- 
ly carried out. It is simply impossible to se- 
cure a general vote of the alumni of a college 
for the election of a trustee. They are scat- 
tered all over the world. Neither by actu- 
ally assembling together nor by sending 
votes by mail can they be made to take part 
in the election. Not a tenth part of them 
would ever cast a vote. Moreover, there can 
be no concert with regard to candidates. 
Names may be publicly proposed; but there 
is no certainty that many alumni will even 
see the names. And whose business shall it 
be to propose names? The whole matter 
must inevitably drift into the hands of afew 
men of enterprise or ambition, who have 





some pet scheme to accomplish, or who are 
so situated that they feel a local or personal 
interest in the college, No better opportu- 
nity for cliques could possibly be furnished 
than is opened by this method of choosing 
the governors of our colleges, The upshot 
of the matter must be that a comparatively 
Sew of the alumni will assume the whole 
control of the elections, under cover of a 
privilege granted to all. 

Once more, the new method must be pos- 
itively injurious, inasmuch as it tends to 
limit the period of service of the trustees. 
When the number of the members of the cor- 
poration is comparatively small, and all hold 
the office for life, or until they resign, they 
have time to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the matters which they deal with, and 
acquire a sense of personal responsibility for 
the faithful discharge of their duties. But, 
under the new system, while the members 
elected might be chosen only to fill vacancies 
occurring by death or resignation, and chos- 
en for life, this would make the newly-ac- 
quired privilege altogether too seldom en- 
joyed tosuit the voting proclivities of young 
America. Consequently, the tendency is to 
limit the period of service, so that, just as a 
man begins to be really valuable, by reason 
of experience, he must give way to a fresh 
man who in turn must have some years of 
training before hecan do effective service. 

The truth is that, under the old system, 
the corporation will always largely consist 
of alumni in any case. And the simple 
question is, whether those alumni who have 
had experience in administering the affairs 
of a college are less likely to make a wise 
choice of trustees than those who know noth- 
ing about it. The question is, whether those 
alumni who have by their office been bound 
to study the needs of the college and the 
drift of public sentiment are less likely to 
judge wisely concerning these matters than 
those whose position neither requires nor 
enables them to give especial attention to 
them. The question is, whether a definite 
and limited number of men, meeting togeth- 
er regularly for consultation, constitute a less 
safe board of management than an indefinite 
number of irresponsible men, not one in ten 
of whom cares for or will ever exercise the 
prerogative with which he is invested, while 
a large part, or even the greater part of 
those who do exercise it may have little or 
no sympathy with the object of those who 
founded the college and are aiming by this 
very innovation to frustrate that object. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE PREMILLENNIAL ADVENT OF 
CHRIST. 


BY ENOCH POND, D. D. 


Tuart the Church of Christ is not always 
to be what it has been—a body compar- 
itively small and feeble—that it is yet to be 
enlarged, so as to fill the earth and enjoy a 
long period of rest and peace, is the general 
belief of Evangelical Christians, The stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands is 
yet to “‘become a mountain and fill the 
whole earth.” ‘The kingdom and domin- 
jon, and greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole Heaven, is to be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High.” 

The binding of Satan for a thousand 
years, foretold in the twentieth chapter of 
the Apocalypse, has generally been supposed 
to refer to this promised period of rest and 
peace. Such was the universal belief of the 
Early Christians. Such, too, has been the 
belief of most modern Christian writers 
who have treated the subject. Accord- 
ingly, the future period of rest to the 
Church has been denominated the Millen 
nium—the thousand years. 

A very interesting inquiry in regard to 
this subject, and one about which there has 
been much diversity of opinion, has respect 
to the manner in which the Millennium is to 
be introduced. How is this great change to 
be effected? How is the Millennium to be 
ushered in? 

The most commonly received opinion in 
the Church has been and is that the Mil- 
lennium will be introduced by the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel and a diligent use 
of other appointed means of grace, accom- 
panied, as they will be, by a favoring 
Providence and the power and blessing of 
the Holy Spirit. Miracles are not needed 
in the case, nor are they to be expected. 

But some Christians, in all periods of the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Church, have not been satisfied with this 
explanation. They hold and teach that the 
Millennium is to be introduced by the second 
advent of Christ; that he will come visibly, 
and personally set up his kingdom here, 
extend it through all the earth, raise the 
holy dead from their graves, and reign in 
glory with his people for a thousand years. 
Those who hold this opinion are not entire- 
ly agreed among themselves. Some think 
that the coming of Christ will be attended 
by the general conflagration. The world in 
which we live will be burned up, and the 
reign of Christ will be in ‘‘ the new heavens 
and the new earth.” Such was the opinion 
of the Millerites, who made so much noise 
in the country only a few years ago. The 
present premillenarians generally refer the 
final conflagration to the close of the Millen- 
nium. 

We shall urge our objections to the views 
which prevail on the subject at the present 
time. And, that there may be no mistake, 
we subjoin a brief abstract of these views, 
which we have received on high authority: 

“‘Premillenarians now hold that the sec- 
ond coming of Christ will take place not 
at the final resurrection and judgment, but 
before the Millennium and before the resur- 
rection of the wicked; that the dead saints 
will be raised previous to the Millennium; 
that those who are alive on the earth at the 
time will be speedily converted, or, if any 
should not be, they will be destroyed; that 
Christ will set up his kingdom not by or- 
dinary means and influences, but by his 
presence and power; and that he will reign 
visibly and personally on the earth for a 
thousand years. After the Millennium the 
wicked will be raised from the dead, the 
world wili be consumed, and the general 
Judgment will take place.” 

These views are held at the present day 
by some excellent ministers and Christians; 
and, while we do not accept them as scrip- 
tural, we repudiate all attempts to bring re- 
proach upon those who do accept them and 
exclude them from the fellowship of Evan- 


gelical Christians. 
Among the objections to the premillennial 


doctrines (founded chiefly on their disagree- 
ment with Scripture) I would call attention 
now to the following: 
1, It is said by those who hold these doc- 
trines that at the coming of Christ in the 
Millennium he will set up his kingdom on 
the earth; whereas, his kingdum is already 
in the earth, and has been for a long period, 
The phrases “kingdom of God” and 
‘kingdom of Christ” are used with some 
diversity in the Scriptures; but, wherever 
used, they denote a kingdom existing in the 
earth long previous to the Millennium. This 
phrase often denotes God’s Church in the 
earth; but in this sense it runs back at least 
to ‘‘righteous Abel.” God had a Church in 
the earth, and a visible Church, before the 
Flood. We hear, at that period, of “the 
sons of God,” in distinction from ‘the 
daughters of men” (Gen. vi, 2). But the 
phrase “kingdom of God” is more fre- 
quently used, especially in the New Testa- 
ment, to denote the new dispensation into 
which the Church was brought at the death 
and resurrection of Christ. In this sense 
it is used by Daniel when he says: ‘‘ In the 
days of these kings” (the Roman emperors) 
‘*shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed, and shall 
not be left to other people; but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand forever” (Dan. ii, 
44). Itis often used in this sense in the 
preaching of John the Baptist, and of 
Christ: ‘‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii, 2). ‘‘ After 
John was put in prison, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the king 
dom, and saying: ‘‘ The time is fulfilled and 
the kingdom of God is at hand, Repent ye 
and believe the Gospel” (Mark xi, 14). In 
the same sense Paul uses the terms when 
he speaks of Christians as having been 
already delivered from the power of 
darkness, and translated into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son” (Col. i, 13). I might fill 
a page with quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, all showing that the kingdom of 
Christ was about to be set up during his 
personal ministry, and was actually existing 
in the earth during the preaching of the 
Apostles. It has been in the earth from 
that period to the present. It is here now. 
How, then, is it to be set up at the opening 
of the Millennium? In the Millennium the 
kingdom of Christ will be greatly extended 
in the earth; but not for the first time estab- 
rixhed. 





2. The premillenarian plan for filling the 
world with Christians breaks in upon God's 
eternal plan of redemption and does away 
measurably with the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The conversion of the world is here 
given to Christ—to his presence and power 
—and not to the Spirit. Very little is said 
by these men, when treating this topic, of 
the necessity or work of the Holy Spirit. 
Yet in the great plan of redemption the 
official work of the Spirit is precisely here. 
It belongs to Christ to atone and intercede 
for us; but to the Spirit to apply the re- 
demption purchased by Christ and make it 
effectual. During Christ’s ministry on the 
earth few sinners, comparatively, were con- 
verted by him. Many more were converted 
in a single day under the preaching of Peter 
and by the accompanying power of the Holy 
Ghost than during the whole personal min- 
istry of Christ; and our Saviour himself pre- 
dicted that thus it would be. ‘‘ When he, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth” (John xvi, 13). 

8. The Scriptures speak of two literal ad- 

vents of Christ to this earth, and no more. 
The first was when he was born at Bethle- 
hem; and the second will be when he shall 
come, in the clouds of heaven, to judge the 
world. This last, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, will be subsequent to the Milltnnium. 
But, on the theory before us, Christ is to 
come previous to the Millennium—come to 
introduce it. There must be, then, accord- 
ing to this view, three advents of Christ, of 
the second of which the Scriptures furnish 
us no account. 
Premillenarians endeavor to avoid this 
conclusion by insisting that the coming of 
Christ to introduce the Millennium and his 
coming to judge the world, although sepa- 
rated by more than a thousand years, con- 
stitute but one advent. But this is trifling 
with our plain English even more than the 
geologists, in their interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis, The Scriptures repre- 
sent the final coming of Christ as a sudden 
event, and one quick over, like the rushing 
in of the Flood and the destruction of Sodom 
(see Luke xvii, 26—80; II Peter iii, 10). 
How does this accord with the theory that 
his second coming is to last more than a 
thousand years? 

4. In the scriptural account of the resur- 
rection the righteous and the wicked are 
represented as being raised together, or very 
near together. So says the Prophet Daniel: 
“They that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt” 
(Dan. xii, 2). The same also is affirmed by 
one greater than Daniel: ‘‘ The hour is com- 
ing and now is when all that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice and come forth; 
they that have done good unto the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation” (John 
v, 28, 29). But, according to the premille- 
narian theory, the righteous are raised at the 
beginning of the Millennium, and the wicked 
at the close of it—more than a thousand 
years apart. Which is to be trusted on this 
solemn question—these men or Christ? 

5. We are told in the Scriptures that be- 
tween the close of the Millennium and the 
end of the world there is to be a 
general defection—an apostasy—in the 
earth. ‘‘Satan is to be loosed out of 
his prison, and shall go out to deceive the 
nations which are in the four quarters of 
the earth—Gog and Magog—to gather them 
together to battle, the number of whom 
is as the sand of the sea; and they went 
up on the breadth of the earth, and com- 
passed the camp of the saints about and 
the beloved city; and fire came down from 
God out of Heaven and devoured them” 
(Rev. xx, 7—9). This accords with a rep- 
resentation of our Saviour: ‘‘ When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith in the 
earth?” (Luke xviii, 8). On the common 
doctrine of the Millennium there is no diffi- 
culty in accounting for this last great de- 
fection. Let the holy spirit be withdrawn 
from this long peaceful and happy earth, 
and the Devil be let loose upon it, and a 
generation will soon make its appearance 
answering to all that the writer of the 
Apocalypse has predicted, 

But on the premillenarian theory no ra- 
tional account of this great defection can 

be given. They tell us, indeed, that the 
“Gog and Magog” who are “gathered to- 





gether from the four quarters of the earth, 
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and compass the camp of the saints about, 
and the beloved city,” are the wicked dead, 
now just raised from their graves. But the 
wicked dead are never in the Scriptures 
called Gog and Magog. Nor, if they were, 
would they be represented as gathered to- 
gether from the four quarters of the earth; 
but rather from their graves. And who 
can believe that the wicked dead, in that 
day of horrors, will come out of their 
graves, with the disposition to fight—to 
make war upon their final Judge and his 
faithful people? Rather will they shrink 
away in dismay and terror, crying to the 
rocks and mountains to fall upon them and 
hide them from the face of Him who sitteth 
on the Throne. 

BanGor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE PHILOSOPHERS’ VILLAGE. 
BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


Cuaprer VIIL 
THROUGH THE GULF. 








Tre Balanced Rock was not the only 
curiosity of Barnesfield. Were there not 
also caves, and was there not the Gulf? 
This place, with its finely imaginative name, 
had piqued the younger people, who could 
learn little of its characteristics from any of 
the neighbors, or even from Dr. Crombie, 
who had once visited it. The Gulf was of 
indefinite extent, a miniature mountain-pass, 
in passing through which one seemed to be 
enjoying an Alpine sensation, minimized to 
a fine point. So one day Edward Davison 
and Miss Crombie determined to explore 
the Gulf on foot. A road led through it, 
which before the days of the railroad was a 
somewhat rugged but frequented highway 
to a distant city. With the withdrawal of 
traflic in wagons, the road had relapsed 
more and more into a state of Nature, and 
now was rarely traversed except by those 
who lived on its confines. The way to the 
entrance carried the two first through the 
village. 

“I never can sufficiently admire these 
elms,” said Miss Crombie. ‘‘ And I have 
wondered sometimes whether they possibly 
could have been growing here when the 
Indians roamed over these valleys. We al- 
ways speak of the Indian as roaming; and 
the elm seems to belong to civilization.” 

‘‘Look there, Miss Crombie. How does 
that agree with your notion?” and he pdint- 

ed to a very erect and scantily-clad elm be- 
fore them. 

‘*T do not know what you mean. It seems 
a little more scraggly than the others,” 

‘‘Look again. Do you not see his toma- 
hawk and the tuft of feathers?” 

“0, yes! O, yes! And he has his hand 
lifted to shade his eyes!” 

In truth, there was a most singular like- 
ness to an Indianin this elm; and, once seen, 
the elm almost disappeared from one’s mind, 
to leave this tall savage, his ragged drapery 
fluttering in the wind. 

‘‘He is looking for the white man,” said 
Davison; ‘‘ but he is looking too high. We 
shall escape his tomahawk, down here at 
his feet.” 

‘‘T have heard that the Balanced Rock, 
where we had our picnic the other day, 
was once used by the Indians for a place of 
sacrifice.” 

‘‘ How admirably, then, the modern use of 
it for dinner-parties succeeds to the old use. 
The Indian seems to have left his foot-fall 
here. Do you know that there is a faint 
legend of a shadowy boatman—an Indian, I 
think—who darts in a shadowy bark back 
and forth over the lake below here? The 
lake is real; all else is phantom.” 

‘How hard we try to restore to Nature 
the ghosts and fairies that we have taken 
such pains to drive away!” 

‘‘ Well, the Indians that we make out of 
elm trees or set to sculling in phantom 
boats are much more desirable inhabitants 
here than the actual red man, from whom 
we derive them.” 

«‘ And do you suppose that we are all to 
vanish, and leave only these faint remem- 
brances?” 

‘‘That depends, I suppose, upon whether 
we do what man was placed on the earth to 
do: to till the ground, to subdue the earth, 
to be fruitful and multiply.” 

“Then you think that, if the Indians had 
been farmers, instead of hunters,they would 
be living here still?” 








“Yes, if they had not stopped at farming; 


— 


but had grown into what springs from farm. 


‘That is a wise if, Mr. Davison. I have 
seen a good many farmers who are more 
harmless certainly than the wild Indian; but 
I dont think they have much more excuse 
for living. They look picturesque in the 
distance—like Indians; not quite so gay, but 
still suited to the brown earth. But they 
should be seen at a distance; near to, they 
are stupid and unendurable.” 

“* You would leave them out of your new 
heavens and new earth, then?” 

< Oh! you must not take things too seri- 
ously, Mr. Davison. Allow me to tell you, 
that is your fault.” 

‘“‘Thank you, Miss Crombie. What an 
edifying walk we might have if we were 
thus seriously, after my fashion, to tell each 
other’s faults. Your fault—” 

‘“‘Oh! no. I must not know my faults, 
I should get to examining myself, and that 
no woman can do to advantage.” 

““Why? Would she always discover her- 
self to be worse than she supposed?” 

‘Not necessarily. But how dull yov are, 
Do you not see that what woman is strug- 
gling after all the time is how to adjust her- 
self to circumstances? Now, if she were 
also to set herself the task of being true also 
to some standard of her own—say con- 
science, for lack of something better—she 
would be in a constant state of perplexity. 
And what we need is rest; what you want is 
action. Otherwise, we should be men, and 
not women.” 

“T think I follow you dimly, Miss Crom- 
bie; at least, 1 am feeling my way along 
your remarks.” 

“‘Oh! you need not be sarcastic. I am a 
philosopher, too, like the rest of you. I 
am not going to be an alien in the Phi- 
losophers’ Village. I must have my little 


theories.” 
‘‘And, pray, what is your theory regard- 


ing woman’s destiny in America?” 

‘‘Oh! Mr. Davison, that is a big theory, 
and not a little one. I have not yet got be 
yond woman in St. Johnsbury.” 

‘To put it in the most intelligible shape 
for me—who, you know, am dull—what is 
your ambition in St. Johnsbury?” 

‘«My ambition, Mr. Davison? To be en- 
tirely undisturbed by the prospect or retro- 
spect of society. To hear my uncle an- 
nounce that he is to give a dinner-party, at 
which I am to preside; and that he leaves 
all the details to me, without feeling any- 
thing other than a pleasant sense of fulfill- 
ing my destiny.” 

‘‘ And does your uncle give many dinner- 


parties?” 
‘Oh! no. He has given none this year, 


until Commencement. I presume he will, 
however, next year. I only formulated my 
ambition in the most intelligible terms. 
Formulated, I believe, is the correct word.” 

‘A most philosophical and appropriate 
one. Do you, then, think a dinner-party 
the highest product of social intercourse?” 

“Yes, when the dinner is not too mag: 
nificent. I would have the company made 
up of complements, the service unobtrusive, 
the spectacular effect simple and beautiful, 
and the courses dainty and few.” 

‘‘ Why, you would give us enough to eat, 


surely?” 
‘‘Oh! yes; but not enough to make you 


stupid. I would have guests rendered more 
brilliant by the dinner, and not reduced to 
a semi-animal condition. I should want 
them to forget what they had eaten, and to 
remember only what was said.” 

‘Well, your perfect woman, nobly 
planned, is to give a perfect dinner- 
party. What else is she to do?” 

““What else! That includes everything. 
To do it, she must be a trained economist. 
If she is nobly planned, she must also be 
the noble planner. She must know per 
fectly what stores she has and what she can 
command; she must keep accounts; she 
must have servants who would obey her im- 
plicitly; she must have an excellent mem- 
ory; she must know people, books, and 
events—not by study, but by instinct; and, 
finally, she must order all these details? 0 
harmoniously that her delight will be in 
them, and she shall have no time or inclina 
tion for introspection.” 

“That illustrates what you were saying: 
that woman must always be adjusting he 
self to circumstances. Won't it make ® 
mere shuttlecock of her? I think I bavé 





heard the word fickle used of her.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















«You have used it yourself, Mr. Davison; 
and you will never be a philosopher until 
you learn that what you fancy fickleness in 
woman is simply an expression of her na- 
ture. Do you call a weathercock fickle? It 
is the most stable thing in the world. It 
always agrees with the wind, and responds 
in its perfection to the lightest change of 
the wind. Now, woman—TI like to use that 
word, for it seems to make us very distinct 
from man—woman has far finer sensibilities 
than man. What sort of a weathercock 
would a man make? He would always 
maintain that the wind ought to be pointing 
in some other direction; that there had been 
enough east wind, in his judgment; that 
he had an internal mentor—men always 
speak of conscience as if it was a private 
affair of their own—which forbade his turn- 
ing to the south; and all such nonsense. 
But the wind comes with a meaning, and 
we know that we cannot govern it; so we 
turn with it. Now, do you yourself believe 
that women ought to be only another variety 
of men?” 

‘No. I am very conservative in such 
questions.” 

‘‘T do not believe you are at all. You 
think of woman as a helpmeet, probably, or 
something of that sort; but you do not un- 
derstand just what kind of a help she is, 
for you know we are philosophers now. 
Let me tell you what she is. She is the 
regulative element in human life. We do 
not need such a coarse-grained conscience 
as you men have, and are forever examin- 
ing to see what’s o’clock. We are ourselves 
your conscience, a much finer and more 
delicate one than you possess within you, 
as far as ever I could find out. We have 
learned to obey (did I not say that we were 
weathercocks?) and our business is to tell 
which way the wind blows.” 

“Then, if we would see which way the 
wind blows, we must look at you?” 

“Exactly. And, if you will take the 
trouble to think about it, you will sce that 
all the finer power in the world, the power 
that instautly perceives indications of spirit- 
ual truth, rests in women; and, for the same 
reason, the most subtle power of temptation 
belongs to women. We make the wars 
in the world; but we also make peace pos- 
sible.” 

“Now, Miss Crombie, we are verging on 
politics. Pray step across the line, and tell 
me if the women of St. Johnsbury wish to 
vote.” 

“Some few do; some few do not; and 
most do not know whether they do or not. 
All are waiting for the wind to blow. We 
are weathercocks, you know; but it is not 
merely to show whether women are to be 
actively participators in the coming com- 
monwealth. It is to show just what voting 
is. Men do not know yet; and the question 
of woman’s voting springs up because of all 
this uncertainty. By and by the common 
consent of women, one way or the other, 
will be discovered; and then we shall know 
which way the wind blows, where it comes 
from, and, in fine, just what voting means. 
When woman becomes drawn into any dis- 
cussion, you may be sure that men have not 
yet settled their own minds upon what they 
are to do themselves.” 

“But how are we to know your mind in 
the matter?” 

“Each man will find it out for himself 
from the woman he knows best; and they 
Will suddenly discover that there is no 
Special disagreement amongst them. It 
Will not be necessary for women to make 
any public demonstration. The real diffi- 

culty, it seems to me, with the introduction 
of woman into active politics is that the 
Woman sees the higher ground so much 
More instinctively and so much quicker 
than man that there would invariably rise 
‘2 antagonism between them, since they 
Would both have the same ostensible pur- 

Poses and use the same weapons. But wo- 
Men see this higher ground when they are 
iot actively engaged in politics, and they 
Communicate it to men in a thousand ways 
© mysteriously and silently that the men 
wally think they know which way the 
Wind blows from some interior conscious- 
hess, when they are, in fact, consulting the 
Weathercocks, Out of politics, a woman 
Would seem to be on the same side with the 
Man; in politics,sue would be nearly certain 

an antagonist. Let men find out for 
ves the way to reach the higher 











ground. There we are weak, and if we 
tried to tell them and show them we should 
only obscure the prospect of the higher 
ground itself. But we can show it to them; 
and they will not see it half so soon but for 
us. It is idle to try to make windmills out 
of weathercocks.” 

‘So, if I make you out, woman’s politi- 
eal power is exercised chiefly at the head of 
the dining-table?” 

“‘It does not matter where she is; but if 
she is most at home there, then she has 
most power there. But oh! if you only 
knew how petty most men seem to women, 
I mean that, since we know how great men 
were meant to be, we have flashes of the 
smallness of their lives. The illusion in 
which we are permitted to dwell for the 
most part respecting men is a great bless- 
ing tous. With the power to see their 
smallness, we seem to have given us some 
drug, by which they appear a great deal 
more magnificent than they really are. 
Why, Mr. Davison, if women could only 
do what they dream! if men could only 
dream with their power of doing! But that 
is just it. Tous is given the knowledge of 
what the world ought to be; to you is given 
the power of making it so. And in true 
politics we shall always be giving you hints 
of what we see; you will always be discov- 
ering new and surprising ways of accomp- 
lishing.” 

“When that time comes, shall we not be 
as big as we look, and look as big as we 
are?” 

“‘Oh! I don’t know. I can’t conceive of 
the world in a perfectly dry light. I only 
know that we are now all the while put- 
ting on and taking off glasses when we 
look at each other. But just look at those 
rocks!” 

They had reached the profoundest part of 
the Gulf, and the road now seemed to be a 
steep ravine, with precipitous sides, thickly 
wooded on the one hand, and on the other 
heaped up with a wild confusion of lime- 
stone rocks, which were, nevertheless, so 
square and smooth that it looked as if the 
side of the hill had been quarried and the 
blocks chiseled for use in building. Here 
and there they were thrown together in such 
a way us to form what looked like the en- 
trances to caves; and altogether it was hard 
to say whether they were looking at the 
ruins of some rude structure or at a vast 
collection of stones hauled in readiness for 
building. On the wooded side something 
of the same sort could be scen; but among 
the stones thick shrubbery and trees had 
grown up, so as to conceal the bare rocks. 

‘‘T wonder what giants have been play- 
ing with these blocks,” said Miss Crombie, 
as they stood looking at them. 

«« They have run away, and left their play- 
things here, at any rate. What new-comers 
we seem to be in this region. Indians be- 
fore us, and giants before them. Who is to 
come after the white man?” 

‘‘ People, I suppose, who will look back 
with astonishment on our way of living, 
and of fighting when our neighbors did not 
agree with us.” 

‘‘ Well, the historian or legend-hunter of 
this district will be able to connect it with 
some matters that look very important, to us. 
You have noticed these cabins of Negroes 
that are scattered along this road? Years 
ago, when there was slavery in New York, 
a Negro escaped from the Van Rensselaer 
estates, in Kinderhook, I believe, made his 
way into this lonely region, climbed the 
mountain here on our left, and built a cabin 
in the woods. If I remember rightly, he 
stole back, and brought his wife away. At 
any rate, he lived on the mountain-top 
above here with his wife; cleared a farm, 
raised children, and lived many years there, 
and these people are chiefly his descend- 
ants.” i 

They kept on their way until they passed 
quite through the woods, which now were 
tall pines, and stood where they could over- 
look a pretty manufacturing village, at their 
feet. 

“After all,” said Davison, ‘‘ whoever 
comes after us, I cannot conceive that there 
should be any change of view which would 
cheapen or make insignificant any real 
heroism of character. Do you not believe 
that the coming age, when the weathercock 
always points to the west, will have the eye 
to see the real beauty and nobility of life 
now lived, and to separate the real from the 





accidental? I cannot help thinking that, as 
the world grows more true to its ideals, it 
will have a way of bringing forward the 
characters which now seem almost lost 
sight of in the crowd of noisy men. It will 
not need to erect monuments; but will 
somehow identify people, single persons 
with places, and to say ‘Lo! here was he 
born,’ and s0 give a loftiness to the town, 
Down there in that cottage lived for a year 
a man who is to me the ideal of an Ameri- 
can soldier. I never saw him, I never 
knew him till I read his life; but I would 
have gone many miles afoot to look at him. 
Not because he lost a leg, was wounded 
in head and hand, and went back into 
battle eagerly as fast as each hurt was 
healed—the fascination of fighting could 
have done that for other men; but for the 
unflinching obedience to duty, and the con- 
stant rising, step by step, to higher grades 
of service and higher conceptions of life. 
He had victory in him, and he subdued 
even war itself; holding the peace which he 
helped achieve as something than the 
insolent opportunity of a faction. We had 
a talk once about the possibility of a man’s 
obeying the law of service in national 
life. I believe this general to have acknowl- 
edged that law, and as it becomes more 
clearly recognized by the people he will be 
reckoned, assuredly, as one of the chiefs. 
Indeed, part of my hope in my country 
rests on the recognition which this brave, 
humble spirit has received.” 

‘Ah! Mr. Davison, I too know his life; 
and it is like a touchstone—is it not? One 
almost shrinks from laying one’s own by its 
side.” 

‘‘The man and the woman, then, are to 
be governed by one law, it seems; and that 
is the law of service. Well, it has at least 
this, that it is a law capable of universal 
application.” 

‘“‘And it has given us the purest exem- 
plars.” 

‘It has given us the perfect Exemplar.” 








Sanitary, 


NEW YORK QUARANTINE, 


AND HOW IT GUARDS THE HEALTH OF 
THE NATION. 





Tue history of Quarantine is among the 
curiosities of literature. The name had its 
origin in the days of the Plague and when the 
Venetians commanded the seas. The word, 
from the Italian quaranto, denoted 40 days, as 
the usual time for which it was thought neces- 
sary to detain a ship from infected ports, in 
order that she might not convey infection to 
her port of entry. The ship in quarantine car- 
ried the yellow flag at the main, and when re- 
leased was said to have obtained pratique. Of- 
ten the massing of vessels thus detained served 
to multiply and to give virulence to the infec- 
tion, and thus made the shipping the focus of 
an invasion worse than that of anarmy. Yet 
this did not prove that a proper quarantine was 
undesirable, or that a rigid and correct system 
is not in the interests of every nation. A war 
of opinions still rages, and both the need 
and kind of quarantine are to be decided by 
locality and by various considerations that for- 
bid the discussion of the abstract question in 
an ipse dizit method. We do not propose to 
wander over the wonderful record just now, or 
to tell all the tales which it unfolds—more 
thrilling and sometimes more pathetic than a 
novel. It is an important time just now to 
draw public attention to American quarantine 
systems, in their immanent bearings upon pub- 
lic health, as well as commercial welfare. At 
the Richmond Convention we found the New 
Orleans health officer pleading for actual non-in- 
tercourse with the West Indies during the sum- 
mer months; others claiming that the quaran- 
tine failed because ill conducted ; others that it 
admitted of land substitutes; while the sur- 
geon in chief, who has best illustrated what a 
good quarantine can do, frowned so terribly 
that he had no language to express his unut- 
terable dissent from most of the opinions ex- 
pressed. It seemed as if the old spirit which 
finally suspended the Quarantine Conventions 
at their fourth sitting had been again aroused; 
mostly because in the meantime there had been 
so few close practical students of the subject. 
But all this time a few men have been advanc- 
ing. We are prepared to say to-day that the 
United States presents the best example of 
quarantine to be found in the world, and to 
illustrate it in the Harbor of New York. If not 
absolutely perfect, as no system can be in cer- 
tain very extraordinary contingencies, it yet so 
far succeeds as to trouble commerce to the 
least possible degree, and insures the safety of 





& great city and a wide country from imported 
epidemics, 

First let us briefly outline the history of the 
New York Quarantine stations. So soon as 
New York City came to assume growing im- 
portance, and now and then to have an epidem- 
ic entering by the sea-gate, the question of 
prevention and guard was agitated. Two thou- 
sand deaths in New York City by yellow fever 
in 1798 settled that question, and in 1799 a 
system of quarantine commenced at what is 
now Tompkinsville, Staten Island. 

Under various management, it remained there 
until 1857, when the Staten Islanders convinced 
themselves that it was for the public good of 
Staten Island that quarantine should cease to 
be. It was true that, under the system then 
prevailing, rows of shipping were often de 
tained, to the great disadvantage of the shore 
people. Pestilence was not only conveyed 
from vessel to vessel, but floated by garments 
and was moved by winds tothe shore; and the 
buildings were burned for a purpose. 

Without total abandonment, New York so far 
yielded to the opposition that the De Wolf or 
Secuin Point property was purchased, further 
down the bay, as a quarantine station. Large 
money was expended, and twice in succession 
the buildings were burned, and even the old 
family mansion destroyed. The spot also was 
illy chosen—too one-sided from the channel 
and swampy; and not even fit forthe quaran- 
tine burial-ground which it now fs. The state 
spent several hundred thousand dollars; but 
never occupied it. In this emergency, a ho» 
pital ship, the ‘‘ Falcon,” was anchored in the 
Lower Bay, and served an excellent purpose, 
Soon after efforts were made to purchase 
Sandy Hook; but New Jersey would not sell 
the precious boon of health for her people for 
any New York gold. From 1859 for ten years 
the hospital ship ‘‘ Falcon,” and afterward the 
‘‘Tilinois,” served as the quarantine stations 
for infective diseases; certain classes of cases 
being sent to emigrant hospitals. With the 
increasing commerce of New York, and tnva- 
sions, such as those of yellow fever and 
cholera, it was evident that existing provisions 
were not sufficient. Atlength the expedient 
was devised of making two artificial islands 
upon shoals outside of the channel, and devot- 
ing these to quarantine purposes. We need 
not discuss the methods by which the design 
was executed or the heavy frauds of which 
they were made the occasion. With happfer 
thoughts and reflections as to present pro- 
visions, the writer took his seat a bright day 
of the last of April with a company consisting 
of two members of the National Board of 
Health and two others representing important 
state and marine health interests, for an fnspee- 
tion of the present quarantine system and a 
description of its methods from the distin- 
guished health officer of quarantine, who, in 
order to give us full opportunity, had met us 
in the harbor with a seaworthy little steamer 
at command. 

We push out of the beautifal harbor, remem- 
bering that through this gateway to the West- 
ern World enter about 400,000 persons per year, 
together with cargo of immense value and of 
varied character. The possibilities of disease 
and infection are enormous, because both 
immigrants and goods come from every por- 
tion of the known world. The plague in Rus- 
sia, the cholera in India, and the yellow fever 
on the coast of Africa may not be too distant 
to reach us. 

Our first stop is at Tompkinsville, the site of 
the old quarantine, which {s now too near the 
city and too largely inhabited, although ft 
served its purpose until Staten Island and New 
York became tired of it. It is still called the 
old quarantine ground, and you are pointed to 
the various arrangements which existed here 
before June 29th, 1859. 

Passing lower down, beyond the sightly resi- 
dence of Dr. Vanderpoel, the health officer of 
the port, you come next to the first artificial 
island, known as Hoffman Island. Besides 
necessary arrangements for water storage, 
cooking, ete., it has two large sanitary build- 
ings, for the accommodation of well persons 
who have to be detained from any ship which 
has arrived at the lower quarantine with an in- 
fective disease on board. They are here de- 
tained during the usual incubating period of 
the disease, in order to see whether new cases 
occur. If they do, the persons are at once sent 
to the Hospital Island. These sanitary board- 
ing-houses are large, airy buildings, of two 
stories, disconnected, with every provision for 
cleanliness. The well passengers who are here 
grouped are cleansed as to their clothing and 
effects before reaching here. All sleep on 
husk or straw mattresses, provided from the 
lower station. Bedsteads are not allowed, in 
order that these airy rooms may be kept clear 
of all furniture and be kept thoroughly disin- 
fected. 

We will continue the trip next week. 





WHEN a man is being talked to death, itis 
only too natural for him to hum: ‘I would not 
live alway.”” 








THE INDEPENDENT. 














THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—THE LAND- 
SCAPES. 





On the whole, we cannot find a great deal to 
praise very highly in the Landscape Depart- 
ment. There are, to be sure, several landscapes 
that deserve notice as good; but there are many 
that are either tame and conventional or posi- 
tively bad. 

We have always had, until within a few years, 
a high opinion of Mr. Inness’s talent; we have 
even sometimes thought he had genius. We 
know that he has always been very unequal; but 
we remember pictures of his—say ten or fifteen 
years ago—which entitled him to a front rank 
among American landscape painters. We re- 
member especially some of his deep-toned after- 
noon effects, in which he showed that he could 
make the plainest New England farm poetic. 
His color was rich and warm; his tone harmoni- 
ous; his distances and skies kept their place. 
There was truth, beauty, and feeling in the ren- 
dering of those long-shadowed, pensive hours 
preceding the sunset. And it is because we 
recall so many fine qualities in his painting then 
that we are compelled to say how we miss them 
in his later pictures. One would think he had 
put an extinguisher on his spontaneity, and 
were painting now ontheory. His‘‘ View Near 
Perugia’’ (411) is an example of his late exces- 
sive mannerism, notable especially in those ex- 
travagant clouds, that look like gigantic bowl- 

ders coming down upon the landscape in some 
glacial period. ‘‘A Hazy Morning” (384) is 
unpleasant in tone and color, and altogether un- 
worthy of a painter who has done such admira- 
ble things. But what shall we say of his large 
picture (360), except that we are forced to regard 
ft as one of the largest and worst pictures Mr. 


brown moor. But either the clouds are almost 
too near or the foreground ought to be stronger. 

Mr, James M. Hart, in (187) shows that he has 
not progressed, if this be a fair specimen of his 
work; which, from its size, we suppose he in- 
tends it shouldbe. He used to be more fresh 
and true to Nature. He has grown tame and 
academic. And equally tame is Mr. Casilear, 
in his ‘‘Summer’s Day” (854). Here is the old 
academic conventionality in its perfection, with 
that stereotyped look about it which has so 
long been the livery of the old school of painters. 

Mr. Tiffany has a very effective Eastern scene, 
in (362) a charming landscape with figures, in 
a broad, open gray daylight tone, 

Mr. J. D. Smillie’s ‘‘ Up the Hill” (186) is an 
attractive winter scene, good in the manage- 
ment of light and shade on snow and suggestive 
of many a country ramble in the short days of 
the year, in the late afternoon. 

There are other out-of-door pictures, which 
do not strictly come into the category of land- 
scape. Mr. Bogg’s “Street Scene in Paris” 
(158) is strong, realistic, good in technique, but 
a somewhat coarse rendering of a broad daylight 
effect without shadows. Compare this with 
Mr. Colman’s delicate and ideally artistic pic- 
ture, a it (161), “A Market-day in 
Brittany,” for acontrast of two essentially dif- 
ferent styles. 

Two or three other pictures in this same room 
deserve notice. Mr. Dana’s ‘‘ Beachat Dinard, 
Brittany,”’ (164) is a large picture—larger, per- 
haps, thanthe subject requires; a quiet scene, 
with groups of horses well introduced and well 
painted. 

Mr. De Haas’s ‘‘ After the Collision” is par- 
ticularly effective in the management of strong 
sunset light on rough sea-waves. 

“Le Droitde Bris’ (168), by Clement U. 
Swift, isa bold and striking painting of three 
wreckers—two men and one old woman— 





Inness ever painted? It is supposed to be 
springtime; but there is something in the harsh, 
disagreeable color and discordant tone and the 
general rawness of the whole effect of this big 
canvas which is worse than the raw New En- 
gland east wind it suggests. There is, how- 
ever, one small picture (131), ‘‘A Sunset,”’ which 
recalls some of the old qualities Mr. Inness used 
toexhibit. The 7ribune critic calls it an explo- 
sion; but to us {t seems a real sunset. 

Mr. Wyant is one of the landscapists who has 
made progress. ‘‘Near Westport Harbor”’ 
(171) is an instance unlike so many of the land- 
scapes. It carries well across the rgom. It will 
not please the near-sighted observers; but must 
be seen at adistance. His ‘‘ View of Mt. Mans- 
field ''(829) we like less than some of his emalier 
pictures. The subject is not particularly inter- 
esting, and the treatment is more conventional 
than we havea right to expect from an artist of 
his ability. 

Mr. W. T. Richards’s ‘“‘ Yellow Corn of Corn- 
wall” (235) has his usual excessive literalness 
and elaborate execution. Many people call this 
truth and finish; but the picture, though show- 
ing the artist’s well-known microscopic minute- 
ness of detail, fails to give high satisfaction, be- 
cause of this minuteness; for it is certainly 
not truthto Nature to show all the details of 
the distance as distinctly to sight as those in the 
foreground. The result is a hardness and lack 
of mystery which might please a geologist; for 
it renders every angle and crack of the strata 
im the rocks, all which are lost at the proper 
distance for seeing the picture. It out-photo- 
graphs the photograph. 

Mr. Thomas Moran's, 

“ After a thaw 
In Communtpaw ” 

fs an odd and affected picture, in which we fal) 
to detect a particle of trath or of genuine art- 
istie merit. It isan excess of an effete En- 
glish-school mannerism. It is particularly un- 
pleasant by reason of its want of values and the 
patchy style of its composition. If we would 
cut out a bit here and a bit there, we might 
get several agreeable sketches by themselves. 
Asa whole, it is disjointed, and the color hasa 
raw, unbaked look. 

Mr. J.C. Nicoll has two good sea-coast views. 
His ‘‘ Cliffe Near Portland” (280) is excellent. 
Its clouds, rocks, and sea are painted with truth 
and strength. ‘Returning Home ” (267), by 
Reuben Johnson, is noticeable for certain pas- 
toral and poetic charm—a cloudy twilight, a 
flock of respectable geese approaching the spec- 
tator being the only figures. 

Mr. A. T. Bricher’s ‘“ Whitehead, Portland 
Harbor,” is another well-painted view of rocks 
and sea. 

‘*Salter’s Beach’ (890), by R. Swain Gifford, 
is @ very refined and truthful piece of painting; 
a simple and excellent composition, showing an 
extended view across bare, treeless Autumn 
fields, the sea in the distance. It is broadly and 
simply treated and the color and tone charming. 

His “‘ Hay Cart’? (422) is equally good. 

Mr. Geo, H. Smillie’s “Goat Pasture” isa 
quiet but very effective view of a hill side, 
— with cedars, dark against strong white 

t. 

Mr. Mc Entee’s cloud picture (886) is strik- 

ing—derk thunder-clouds hanging over a bare 


stealthily watching a vessel in the distance, la- 
boring in a rough sea. 

Doubtless, there are other clever landscapes in 
this Exhibition we have not noted. Some good 
ones we may have passed by. Of the bad ones 
(and some of these are very large and conspic- 
uous) we shall prefer to make no mention. 








ese 
Personalities, 

WILHELMJ, the violinist, has been telling 
Secretary Schurz that there are only three per- 
sons in the world who can make a perfect viol- 
in, and that one of these is a Mr. Walter Col- 
ton, of Brooklyn, son of the Rev. Walter Col- 
ton, whose books, entitled ‘‘ Three Years’ Life 
in California,” ‘‘Deck and Port,” and “ Ship 
and Shore,” were popular some years since. 
The present Mr. Colton, it is said, has been a 
musical genius since he was a boy. After 
graduating from Columbia College, he studied 
medicine ; then was a broker in Wall Street 
a while; but finally his fondness for the viol- 
in got the better of professional or mercan- 
tile pursuits, and he went abroad, where 
hunted up the most celebrated violins to be 
found. Soon after this he began to fashion 
wonderful violins himself ; and now Ole Bull, 
Remeny!, Wilhelm), and all the great profes- 
sionals look to him for aid when anything goes 
wrong with their instruments. The violin is 
an instrument around which not a little histor- 
ical and romantic interest bas gathered since 
the sixteenth century ; and it isa matter wor- 
thy of nctice that an American has discovered 
the secret of creating the very best of an in- 
strument that no one except Italians could 
produce satisfactorily until a few years since. 


.-The instigation of the Negro exodus is 
attributed toacolored man named Benjamin 
Singleton, who was born a slave in Nashville, 
Tenn., and who is now about seventy years old. 
As president of ‘‘The Tennessee Real Estate 
and Homestead Association,’’ he visited Kan- 
sas, and was so well pleased with that state 
that, going back to Tennessee, he gathered a 
colony, which he located in Cherokee County, 
the settlement being called Singleton County. 
This was the first colonization movement 
among the Negroes; but other emigrants soon 
followed, Singleton alone has taken eight 
thousand Negroes to Kansas. 


..-The Washington correspondent of the 
Hartford Times has found out that the “ orig- 


extra busy during the past two months. One 
of these gentlemen furnished six speeches on 
the Army Bill, one on the Legislative Bill, and 
has four in hand now. All are well filled with 
“flowers,”’ and stored with more facts than a 
congressman could gather in a month. 


.-Haworth Church, so intimately associ- 
ated with the Brontés, is to be pulled down. A 
correspondent of the London Standard, who has 
recently visited the church, finds that the gal- 
lery over the altar has been swept away, and, 
although the old ‘‘three-decker” pulpit still 
stands, the quaint square pew where the 
Bronté girls used to sit has vanished. 





-««-Lord Beaconsfield is now to have a gold 
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inal speech-writers ” in Washington have been. 





laurel wreath presented to him, as a tribute 
from about sixty thousand persons who have 
contributed for its purchase in penny contribu- 
tions. The wreath weighs twenty ounces, and 
on the back of the leaves are engraved the 
names of eighty towns that represent the con- 
tributors. 

.. Tennyson’s brother, Charles, who shared 
the honors of the laureate’s first volume, “‘ Po- 
ems by Two Brothers,” is very ill. Several 
years ago he inherited an estate, which obliged 
him to change his name to Turner. Occasion- 
ally his sonnets have appeared on this side of 
the Atlantic, in the International Review. 

..Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Madame Ris 
tori have been giving a reading together in 
Rome for the benefit of theGould Home. The 
parts were from ‘ Marie Stuart.” Mrs. Howe’s 
accomplishments are always increasing. 

. Ralph Waldo Emerson says that old age 
has rushed upon him in the last year and tied 
his tongue and hid his memory, and that he 
thinks it his duty now to stay at home. 
-»»-Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, who was during fifty 
years the editress of Godey’s Lady’s Book, died 
in Philadelphia, Thursday, She was ninety-one 
years old. 





J 
Science. 

8m J. D. Hooxer, in his anniversary ad- 
dress before the Royal Society, recently, asserts 
his belief that the greatest progress of recent 
times has been in the morphological knowledge 
of the lower orders of cryptogams. As noted 
in Toe INDEPENDENT at the time when Schwen- 
dener’s papers appeared, ten years ago, there 
seemed to be little doubt of the truth of his 
conclusions that lichens were compound 
plants, formed of fungi and algw. But it was 
hardly to be expected that so wonderful a con- 
clusion—wonderful in the light of all previous 
beliefe—should be quietly accepted by all 
Schwendener’s contemporaries. Numerous 
very learned papers have appeared in opposi- 
tion to this conclusion of Schwendener ; but 
Dr. Hooker believes the increasing weight of 
evidence favors the new views, and he gives it 
asa fact that Stahl, taking up a challenge, 
actually made two well-known lichens—an 
Endocarpon and a Thalidium by placing in 
juxtaposition the appropriate alge and fungi. 
This, Dr. Hooker remarks, “may almost 
be regarded as deciding the question’; and 
the “almost ’’ seems but an excess of scientific 
caution, and is probably induced by the fact 
that the distinguished Sachs has not wholly 
been converted. On spontaneous generation 
Dr. Hooker takes the negative side, and he 
regards the position of Dr. Dollinger, whose 
views against spontaneous generation have been 
given in our Scientific Notes, as very strong. 
He regards it as proved beyond doubt that in- 
fectious typhoid fever in the pig, as also 
splenic fever in other animals, are due to the 
germination of minute fungoid germs—Bacillus 
subtilis and Bacillus anthracis, and a Spirillum. 
Dr. Klein innoculated healthy pigs with the fluid 
containing the Bacilli ; and the disease appeared 
in due time and followed its ordinary course. 
From the blood of horses that have died of 
fever a crop of Bacillus anthracis has been 
raised, while this fungus does not appear from 
the blood of healthy horses; and he further 
shows that the anthre fever in animals can be 
produced at will by the use of this pariicular 
species of minute fungus. 


..Oppolzer, of Vienna, in a recent number 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, publishes a 
new discussion of the observations supposed 
by Leverrier to indicate the existence of an 
intra-mercurial planet, adding to them a few 
otherss His results in the main confirm those 
of Leverrier, giving him a period of 15.8 days, 
and a distance from the sun of a little more 
than eleven millions of miles, with an inclination 
of about 7°. He concludes that neither of the 
objects secn by Watson or Swift can be this 
Vulean; and, finally, points out that, if the 
elements ure correct, the planet must cross the 
sun’s disc on March 19th, between 6 and 11 a. 
M., Berlin time. As nothing has been heard of 
such a body having been seen, it is perhaps 
safe to conclude that it did not come to time. 
..-Among some of the more important 
papers read before the meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences were the following: 
“The Winds on Mount Washington Compared 
with the Winds near the Level of the Sea,” by 
Professor Elias Loomis; ‘‘ On a Mineral Local- 
ity in Fairfield County, Conn.,’’ by Professor J. 
G. Brush; “On the Great Silver Deposits 
recently Discovered in Colorado, Utah, and 
Nevada,’’ by Professor J. 8. Newberry; “On 
the Influence of Jupiter upon Bodies Passing 
near the Planet,”’ by Professor H. A. Newton; 
“On the Recurrence of Solar Eclipses,” by 
Professer Simon Newcomb; “On Projections 
of the Sphere which Preserve the Angles,’’ by 
Professor C. 8. Peirce; and “An Account of 
the Geodetic Arcs Determined by the Coast 
Survey, in Relation to the Figure of the Earth,” 














by Professor J. E. Hilgard. 


Blinisterial Register, — 


ABBOTT, G. 8., becomes pastor of First ch,, 
Oakland, C Cal. 

ABRAMS, G. W., Greenbush, accepts call to 
Petersburg, N. Y. 

ALGER, R. F., settles at Becket, Mass. 


BARNES, L. C., accepts call to First ch., St, 

Paul, "Min 

BURROWS, Lansno,X Newark, N. J., accepts 
Ky. 

CLARK, J. W. B., D.D., Albion, N. Y., resigns, 

EMMET, Ronerr’ E., ord. at Mt, Vernon, Ill. 

EVANS, Joun W., ord. at Cedar Creek, Mo. 

FINCH, M. M. removes from Camden to Divid- 

ing ‘Creek, NJ 

FRINK, L. W. Moosup, Conn., removes to 

Wickford, R. 1. 

HARTHORN, W. M., removes from Lock’s 

Mills to South Hope, Me 

HAYWOOD, H. M., closes his labors at Antrim 

Falls, N. H. 

KOLB, W. L., in Hamilton Theo. Sem., called 

as ‘associate pastor to Beth-Eden ch., Phila- 

delphia, Penn. 

MERRIAM, J. F., Mount Pleasant, Iowa, re- 

signs. 

PARKS, W. H., removes from Mexia to Deni- 

son, Texas. 

PETERSON, Georor P., ord. at Jewell City, 

Kan. 

QUINCY, W. J., accepts call to Morris, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, L. T., ord. at Alton, Dl. 

SHAW, E. M., closes his labors at Antrim, 


N. H. 
STONE, G. M., D.D., Tarrytown, N. Y., called 
to Asylum-Avenue ch., Hartford, Conn. 
WARRING, H. B., removes from Mahopac 

Falls to Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARMSTRONG, E, P., supplies Bridgewater, Vt, 
BACON, Tuomas R., ord, at Terra Haute, Ind, 


BOND, Jonn J., West Spring Creek, Penn., 
called to Napoli, N. Y. 


Tisbury, Mass., a year. 
CHASE, Austin 8., inst. at East Windsor, Vt. 
FIELD, A. W., Blandford, Mass., dismissed. 
FREEMAN, Georae E., First ch., Abington, 
Mass., withdraws his resignation. 


HAMLIN, C. H., A cee call to South ch., 
Pittsfield, Mas 


HAY, James, meets Gaysville, Vt., six 

months. 

KIDDER, 8. T., supplies at Saugus, Mass. 

KOPF, J. H., Madrid, accepts call to Rich- 
ville, N. Y. 

LEETE, T. A., Orange, Conn., closes his la- 
bors, 


LOCKWOOD, Groner A., accepts call to 
Kennebunk, Me. 


—- GrorGe E., called to Brattleboro, 
t. 


SPAULDING, W. A., closes his labors at Lynn, 
ass. 


THWING, Cuanves F., senior class Andover, 
called to Brunswick. Also to Bath, Me. 


WAIT, Fostrr R., ord. and inst. at Granby, 
Mass. 

WETHERBY, CaHarves, accepts call to Clin- 
ton, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, J. E., called to Rushsylvania, 0. 

BABBIT, W. H., Glendale, O., withdraws his 
resignation. 

= ELy V., accepts call to St. Cloud, 

inn. 

DONALDSON, Joun B., accepts call to Hast- 
ings, Minn. 

FINDLEY, SaMuEL, resumes pastoral work at 
Somerville, O 

—*> C. B., removes from Oakfield to 
Elba, N. Y. 

MILLER, E. 8., inst. at Neosho, Kan. 

PATTON, Francis L., D. D., Chicago, Il, 
invited to chair of ‘homiletics in Presbyte- 
rian Theo. Sem. in London, Eng. 

see Ropert B., called to Rochester, 
enn. 

REEBLE, Jacos, called to Lonaconing, Md. 


REESE, JAMES W., ord. at Warren, O., and ac- 
cepts calls from Ellsworth and ‘North Jack- 
son churches, O. 

SHERRILL, Joun 8, accepts call to Litch- 

field, Minn. 

TRIPPE, M. F., removes from Augusta to So- 

dus, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, R. L., Massillon, O., resigns. 

WORRALL, J. B., accepts call to Loveland, 0. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

DOTY, Z1na, Lewisboro’, N. Y., accepts call 
to Charlotte, N. C. 

ESTABROOK, W. W., scttles at Burlingtot, 
Iowa. 


HALLAM, I. W., New Canaan, Conn., resigns 


KETCHUM, Cuanies Joun, accepts call to 
Portland, Me. 


SEYMOUR, Srorrs O., Norwich, accepts call 
to Litchfield, Conn. 

YEATER, A. J., pou. accepts call to 
Memphis, Tenn. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
CRAWFORD, Anprew, accepts call to Fourth 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

DICK, J. N., D. D., Bethel, O., resigns. 
MARTIN, J. F., Monroe, Iowa, resigns. 
McELREE, E. N., Irwin, Penn., resigns. 
STEWART, 8. B., Madison, Penn., resign® 
bro J. H., settles at Mt. Ayr, lows 
GHT, J. H., accepts call to 











Philadelphia, Penni.’ 








BRISTOL, F. L., engages to supply First cb., 
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LESSON FOR MAY 18th. 


THE SAVIOU .’S KINGDOM. — Mica 1v, 
1-8. 


Norszs.—The prophecies of Micah were prob- 

ably uttered in the reign of King Hezekiah 
and before the destruction of Samaria. The 
prophet, however, anticipates the capture of 
both Samaria and Jerusalem. “* In the last 
days.’’—That is, some time after the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, threatened in the previous chap- 
ter. It does not mean that the end of the 
world would then be close at hand. ** The 
mountain of the Lord’s house,’’—Mount Zion, on 
which the Lord’s temple was situated. 
“ In the top of the mountains.””—Rather, as the 
head or chief of the mountains; that is, as su- 
perior in rank and glory to them all. It was 
common to put temples or shrines on the top of 
hills, and the idea is that Jehovah’s worship 
should be recognized as superior to all others. 
* Many nations.”"—That is, the heathen, 
as well as the Jews. This prophecy is now be- 
ing fulfilled as never before inthe conversion to 
the Lord of many other peuples besides the Jews. 
The prophecy is not to be treated geographical- 
ly, as relating to the temple hill; but morally, 
as relating to the worship of Jehovah. 
‘* Plowshares,”" — Better sickles. “ Neither 
shall they learn war any more.”"—W ar has already 
been much relieved, under the influences of 
Christianity, and will finally come to an end. 
“* Under his vine and his fig-tree.""—Both 
vine and fig-tree were trained to make a 
shade, the leaves of both being large. 
“For all people will walk.’’—This verse repre- 
sents what Israel says expressing its determin- 
ation to serve the Lord. In the previous verse 
the prophet was speaking, and in the succeed- 
ing verses God speaks. “ Our God."—In 
distinction from the gods of the heathen. The 
Jews looked upon Jehovah as their peculiar 
national God. “* Her that halteth.”"—The 
Israelite people, the Jews, who were suffering 
from the wounds of their enemies.——— 
“Driven out.”"—Referring to those that had 
been carried captive. “A remnant '—A 
body of people not carried into captivity. 
“Tower of the flock.”—Mount Zion, conceived 
of as the tower in the field around which the 
herds fed and from which a watchman could 
see if danger approached. “The strong- 
hold of the daughter of Zion.’’—That is, Mount 
Zion itself. “The first dominion,”—Such 
dominion as the nation had under David and 
Solomon—strong, victorious, unattacked. 
. Instruction.—Al\ trial to good men or to the 
Church is only temporary. There is glory 
coming ‘‘in the last days.’’ No matter how 
troubled you are; no matter how misunder- 
stood; no matter how unfortunate in business 
or otherwise ; no matter what dishonor come to 
the Church through the ill conduct of pro 
fessed believers, there is glory coming. Above 
all other hills and mountains shall the Lord’s 
mountain, that on which his Church is built, 
be exalted. If God be for us, who can be 
against us? 

The nations now in heathenism shall yet seek 
after the ght of Christianity. We are now 
seeing the beginning of it. See how Japan is 
opening its doors to the Gospel and seeking 
Christian civilization. See how Christianity is 
being carried by the missionaries all over the 
world. Even the Old Testament is made 
radiant by promises of the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom all over the world. Our children 
should be taught to look forward to and 
desire the spread of Christianity, and to be 
willing themselves to go as foreign mission- 
aries, 

The end of war must be a crowning evidence 
of the vietory of the Prince of Peace. War 
means hatred, mistrust, violence, and slaugh- 
ter. Inthe better days coming there will be 
other ways to arbitrate any difficulties bet ween 
nations. The differences between America and 
England have of late been settled by arbitra- 
tion, and this is an evidence of the progress of 
Christianity among the people of these nations. 

The resolution of verse 5 is an admirable 
one for every young person to make and com- 
mit to memory. It means that, whatever self- 
ish, foolish, wicked life other people may 
choose to indulge in, we resolve that we will 
serve the Lord. We will do it always, forever 
and ever. Other people have their gods 
Everybody has some god that he worships. A 

rson cannot live without some chief aim. 

Ine person resolves that he will get rich, and 
that is his god. Whatever one wants most of 
allis his god. But let them walk in the name 
of their god, if they will; but we will walk in 
he name of the Lord our God forever and 
ever. That is a noble resolution. 

God never promises that his Church shal] have 
n easy time here always. The old Jewish 
hurch sinned and was punished. It “halt- 
ed”; it was ‘cast far off.” It deserved to 
suffer. So does the Church to-day. But out 
of the weakness the Church is coming to be 
“a strong nation,’? The Lord is its king in 
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She Sunday-school, School wad College. Pebbles, DR. TALMAGE'S TRIAL. 


Just at present the French are in some 

perplexity over an educational bill which was 

introduced into the Assembly a menth or more 

since by Jules Ferry. M. Ferry wants to have 
the schools in France subject more to the state 
than they ever have been. Under the law of 
18% authority was given to found private 
universities, and five such have been estab- 
lished. Degrees were to be conferred by a 
mixed council, in part representing the state 
and in part the Church, and examinations were 
to be made by a committee including profess- 

ors of the free universities, as well as those of 
the state university. It is now proposed, 

though, to have degrees conferred by the state 
alone, on examinations conducted exclusively 
by the teachers of the state university. The 
newly-founded institutions are to be deprived 
not only of the power to confer university 
degrees, but of the name of universities ; and 
must either close or call themselves simply 
free schools, This is opposed with some spirit, 
on the ground of interference with vested 
rights and invested property and its tendency 
to curtail the power and influence of the 
Church in public education. But the point 
against which the flercest assaults are made is 
the provision that “no person is allowed to 
direct a public or private establishment of any 
kind, or teach therein, if he belongs to a non- 
authorized religious community.” This is 
aimed chiefly at the Jesuits, who have twenty- 
seven colleges, with 848 teachers, in France. 


.»..The marble memorial tablets in honor of 
the six pioneer professors of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., which 
have been erected in the old chapel by the 
alumni association, have been dedicated. The 
tablets have been erected in a semi-hexagonal 
retreat, five feet deep, at the back of the pulpit. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. Drs. William 
M. Paxton, 8. Irenwus Prime, Henry A. Board- 
man, Theodore L. Cuyler, William C. Cattell, 
and J. J. Bullock. 


.... The Brooklyn Juvenile High School, for 
boys under twelve years of age, organized in 
1854, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
last week, Friday (May 2d). A reception was 
held in the afternoon at the handsome school 
edifice on Livingston Street, attended by many 
of the old scholars and some of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of Brooklyn, The school, 
under its principals, Misses Dobbin and Rogers, 
has achieved great success during the last 
quarter century. 


....The president of Tufts College has hit 
upon a good plan of rendering pecuniary aid to 
students. He has determined to utilize about 
one hundred acres of college land, and give the 
preducts to the person who manages the board- 
ing club, on condition that he furnishes satis- 
factory board at a reasonable price—possibly 
$2.50 per week. 


.... The managers of the Southern Education- 
al Association contemplate postponing the 
meeting of that body until the Christmas holl- 
days, or possibly until next year. The editor 
of the Kelectic Monthly assigns as a reason for 
this action, in part, the possible reappearance 
of the yellow fever in the South during the 
summer. 


....The Harvard Club of this city have form- 
ally recommended the Rev. Dr. Bellows as a 
candidate for overseer of Harvard College, to, 
be chosen at the next commencement. Should 
this movement be successful, Dr. Bellows will 
be the first graduate ever elected to that body 
who was not a resident of Massachusetts. 


...-The Wellesley College students have 
established a flower mission, each one contrib- 
uting a penny a week for purchasing flowers, 
which are sent to hospitals and other institu- 
tions about Boston, two students being chosen 
weekly to carry the offerings to them. 


...-It is proposed to hold a ‘‘ Normal Educa. 
tional Conference” at the Thousand Island 
Park, from August 11th to 16th, in which the 
prominent instructors of both the United States 
and Canada shall take part. 


.... The Harvard statutes have been so amend- 
ed that there will hereafter be four grades of 
degrees of B. A., two grades of degrees of B. 
L., and three grades of the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and of Mining Engineer. c 


....There are sixty-one graduates of Yale, 
thirty-five of Princeton, and thirty of Dart- 
mouth occupying clerkships and other posi- 
tions in the Government service at Washing- 
ton. 


...-The governors of the University of Can- 
terbury, New Zealand, have founded a Greek 
and Latin professorship, to which they have 
attached the salary of $3,500 a year. 


...-The total endowment of the public 
schools of the United States is reported to be 
$8,000,000, and it is estimated that the average 





Gaily attendance is 4,500,000, 





Tas young Chinaman who is getting an 

education at Andover, at the expense of the 

Chinese Government was reported for neglect 

of duty. The reply came: ‘Send him home, 

pony will behead him.” Quite pleasant for 
ohn. 


.... Smith, who had always been a “tough 
one,” has just died. The physician is met 
coming from the house by Brown, who asks : 
“Doctor, how is Smith? Is he out of dan- 
ger?” Physician: ‘No. He is dead, poor fel- 
low; but he is far from being out of danger, I 
fear.” 


-..»Kentucky mules are being extensively 
purchased by British agents for shipment to 
South Africa, to be used in the Zulu campaign. 
The Kentucky mule, armed cap-a-pie, from 
tooth to toe-nail, is about as effective a projec- 
tile as was ever invented for “ carrying the war 
into Africa.” 


.... After having prayed for every member of 
the church, the choir, organist, sexton, and 
ushers, he finally prayed for the ‘one who, 
although hidden from sight, yet contributes so 
much to the musical part of our worship,” 
ending : ‘‘O Lord, I mean the boy who blows 
the organ.” 


.---The following is told of a young gentle- 
man who was passing an examination in 
physics. He was asked: ‘‘ What planets were 
known to the ancients?’ “Well, sir,” he re- 
sponded, “there were Venus, and Jupiter, and” 
(after a pause) ‘“‘I think the earth; but I’m 
not quite certain.’’ 


-.+-The editor of the Yonkers Statesman 
sings this of his flower-bed: 


Formed long ago, but made this spring, 
I’m most disturbed, when honest folks retire, 
By cats who scratch and pitch their voice to 


sing 
Most heavenly mew-sick to their dead Moriah. 


--.-A gentleman who has spent some days in 
the region of the coal-oil wells in Pennsylva- 
nia seys that, in his opinion, the Government 
ought to interfere at once, and put a stop to 
further pumping and boring for oil. He is 
quite certain the oil is drawn through these 
wells from the bearing of the earth’s axis, and 
that the earth will cease to turn when the lubri- 
cation ceases. 


..--Two old Texas rangers, who had just 
helped bury a neighbor, were talking about re- 
ligion; and one asked the other how pious he 
thought it was possible for a man to get in this 
world if he was in real earnest. ‘‘ Wa’al,”’ 
said the other, reflectively, ‘‘I think, ef a man 
gets so 'the can swop steers or trade horses 
without lyin’, ’at he’d better pull out for the 
better land afore he has a relapse.”’ 


..-The San Francisco News Letter says that 
‘Household Departments’ are very good ad- 
juncts to a newspaper in their way, when 
edited by a woman; but the male journalist 
who dabbles with the heaven-inspired mysteries 
of cooking runs a frightful risk. The editor of 
the Weekly Petaluma Peavine started a column of 
that kind recently, and a few days afterward a 
flerce-looking female came into the office, care- 
fully concealing some object behind her 
apron. ‘Are you the man that published 
that new and improved way to make currant 
cake?” He said he was. ‘‘ You said to mix 
washing soda with the flour, and stir in a little 
corn-meal and a little sweet oil to give it con- 
sistency?’ ‘‘I—I—believeso.”” ‘‘ And toadd 
tifteen eggs and some molasses, and two ounces 
of gum arabic, and set it in a cool place to 
bake?’ ‘I think that was it.’’ ‘‘ Well, take 
that, then!’? and the indignant housewife 
floored him with a weapon that felt like a sand- 
club ; but which he felt in his heart must have 
been a half-baked hunk of cake constructed on 
the /ravine pattern. 


...-A candidate for ateacher’s position ip 
San Francisco, sent in the other day a remark- 
able examination paper. She was asked to 
spell the following words and give their defini- 
tions: Vacillation, hieroglyphics, antediluvian, 
aphorism, bivouac, codicil, hallucination, in- 
veigle, periphery. She spelled and defined 
them as follows: ‘‘ Vassilation, the act of 
being a vaseil; hyeroghphies (correct defini- 
tion); antediluvian, the art of loosening down 
before, as it were; ahphorism, a rising before- 
hand ; bivouac (was unable to define); codissel, 
relating to a code, law, or rule ; hallusenation, 
astrange loosening or separation, as it were ; 
inveigle, somewhat strange, unnatural.’’ Sev- 
eral others who were examined spelled and 
defined some of the words as follows: ‘‘ Super- 
anuated, the state of being overexerted; 
biviouc, excitement, gayety ; coidicile (couldn’t 
define); perriffery (couldn’t define); hallucina- 
tion, act of rejoicing or blessing; bivouac, 
American bush-fighting.” One young lady 
who received 724 percent. defines hallucina- 





tion as “the eonditfon of being made clear.” 
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SPEECH OF DR. SPEAR FOR THE DEFENSE. 
TwURSDAY afternoon, May ist, Mr. Crosby 
recalled Dr. Porter, to question him as to 
remarks made by him at a dinner-party. Dr. 
Porter refused to answer. Another witness was 
ealled ; but he was not prssent. The Rev. Dr. 
Spear then advaneed to the platform and 
began to read his speech. He opened by 
saying that an accused person should be 
regarded as innocent until proved guilty ; that 
he should not be convicted except upon evi- 
dence that precludes all reasonable doubt of 
his guilt, and that the verdict should be based 
only on the evidence admitted. He defined 
the charge of “ falsehood and deceit,” saying 
that the words “falsehood” and “ deceit ” im- 
plied the same offense considered from an 
ethical point of view. The immorality of 
“falsehood and deceit” consists in the inten- 
tion of the mind, generally an intention 
which looks to some wrong end. Therefore, to 
prove immorality against a person charged 
with “falsehood and deceit,” the offense must 
be traced home by conclusive evidence to the 
mind and heart of that person. It will not 
suffice to prove that he stated things contrary 
to fact; but that he knew them so to be, The 
question before the Presbytery is whether the 
words and acts of Dr. Talmage, as referred to 
in the charge, embody the crime of “‘ faisehood 
and deceit.’’ He cannot be condemued for an 
imprudence or a folly, or on account of his 
constitutional peculiarities. The charge in 
form stabs Dr. Talmage to the heart. If it is 
false, it is a cruel injustice. The man who 
first put the words of this indictment into ac- 
cusatory relations with Dr. Talmage’s name 
was engaged in a very grave business. An at- 
tack upon a man’s character assails that which 
is dearer to him than his own life. If the alle- 
gation is false and is the work of enemies, no 
rebuke can be too stern for them. 

Dr. Talmage preaches to the largest congre- 
gation in the city—one which has been 
gathered almost entirely by his own labors— 
and his fame has gone abroad. Whatever may 
be thought of him by the world, hisown people 
refuse to believe the charge against him. Their 
faith in him remains unshaken. Most of the 
acts charged against him were done under their 
eyes ; and yet they have seen nothing in his con- 
duct to forfeit their confidence or to deserve the 
rebuke of the Presbytery. This is a strong pre- 
sumption in his favor. The ‘‘common fame” 
which has accused him is not here as witness 
or judge against him. It has succeeded in 
putting him on trial; but, if the judgment of 
this court be that the charge is not proved, 
“common fame’’ will be branded by that 
judgment as « liar. This trial has not been con- 
ducted in a corner ; and, if a judgment adverse 
to Dr. Talmage be given, it must rest on such 
clear, obvious, and imperative grounds as will 
command the approval of candid, unbiased, 
Christian men. The mere authority of the 
Presbytery cannot render such a judgment ac- 
ceptable. Dr. Spear then spoke personally of 
Dr. Talmage as follows: 

' “T have heard of him and talked about him, 
and said some things adverse to him which, if 
I had known him as well as I now do, I would 
not have said. I find that I was mistaken in 
some very important respects. He is not in all 
particulars the man that I supposed he was 
and not the man that the common fame! he 
said he was. I took him to be odd, strange, 
startling, and sensational by design, study, and 
art; but I now see, as I did not then see, that 
Nature has given him such forms of thought 
and modes of one as must carry alon 
with them much of what very sober people cal 
indiscretion and imprudence. I looked upon 
him as a man whom it would be well to chisel, 
and straighten, and put into a more comely 
shape; but I did not then see, as I now do, 
that he has an emotional and intellectual or- 
ganization remarkably unique, his own, and 
not another’s, and that he cannot be trimmed, 
cramped, or frozen without undermining the 
foundation of his t powers. I did not then 
see, as I now do, fiat he is and must be him- 
self, however much the critics may snarl at 
him ; and that when and where he is himself 
there is in him an immense amount of that 
which is good and strong. I regarded him as 
a genius of his own type ; but I did not see the 
peculiarities and infirmities, just as natural as 
the genius, which sometimes shade the clear 
luster of the latter. I did not see, as I now do, 
the fervor and rush of his emotional nature, 
that necessarily involve some imprudence, that 
will not permit the tongue to measure its own 
woids with the most perfect exactitude, and 
that will not wait for the cool and careful an- 
alysis of deliberate judgment. He is one of 
those men who often make the air tremble 
with vibrations too rapid for their own count- 
ing. And as to his heart, I was greatly mis- 
taken. I did not then see, as I now do, its 
natural simplicity, its generous overflow, its 
unsuspecting artlessness, and, unless I am now 
mistaken, its honest zeal for God and man. 
M¢¥ affections have been drawn toward him in 
this hour of his trouble, and this is the reason 
why I aim before you to plead his cause.” 


Dr. Spear next proceeded to take up and dis- 
cuss the several specifications fn their order. 
Specification first, he said, presents two alleza- 
tions. One that Dr. Talmage “acted deceit- 
fully” in his withdrawal from The Christian at 
Work. The other that he made statements re- 





specting that withdrawal “‘which he knew to 

























ites . - 
be false.” In regard to the latter allegation the 
evidence must show two things or the allega- 
tiom must be dismissed: that Dr. Talmage 
made statements to certain parties; and that 
these statements were false, and he knew them 
to be false. The attempt of the prosecution 
to Introduce some newspaper evidence on this 
point was ruled out, and not a fragment of 
evidence is before the court showing these 
statements to be false. Therefore, Dr. Tal- 
mage must be acquitted en this allegation. In 
regard to the other part of the specification— 
acting “‘deceitfully” in withdrawing from The 
Christian at Work—six witnesses testified. Re- 
specting their testimony Dr. Spear submitted 
the following propositions : 

“1. There is no proof showing that Dr. Tal- 
mage was ip any sense « party, either by knowl- 
- or procurement, to the insertion of Zhe 
Advance advertisement published in the issue 
of The Christian at Work that contained his 
valedictory, entitled ‘Good-bye, Old Friends.’ 
2, There is no evidence showing that he di- 
rected any copies of the paper to be placed on 
the desks of the office on the morning of Octo- 
ber 10th, 1876. 8, The testimony of Mr. Hal- 
lock in relation to an interview between him 
and Dr. Talmage and Mr. Corwin, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Corwin, in the evening of March 
6th, 1876, even if uncontradicted and left to 
stand just as Mr. Hallock gave it, has nothing 
to do with the question before you, which is 
whether Dr. Talmage ‘acted deceitfully’ or 
not ‘in his withdrawal from the editorship of 
The tan at Work, in October, 1876.’ The 
ebarge against him has no relation to that in- 
terview, and the interview has no relation to it. 
4. There is no evidence showing that, if the 
mail-list of The Christian at Work was furnished 
to The Advance, Dr. Talmage had anything to 
do with it.’’ 

Saying he would dismiss these matters as 
either unproved or irrelevant to the issue, Dr. 
Spear passed on to the memorandum of agree- 
ment between Dr. Talmage and The Christian 
at Work Company, made with him by Mr. 
Dickinson and accepted by Mr. Remington, on 
the 20th of May, 1876, to the following effect : 
“That in future, to the end of this year, or 
until either party gives thirty days’ notice to 
the other, Dr. Talmage shall furnish his ser- 
mons weekly to the above paper, and do such 
editorial work as shall be agreeable to him, and 
he shall receive for the same thirty dollars per 
week. This agreement to be kept strictly pri- 
vate to themselves and to Mr. E. Remington, 
and made in expectation of some other change 
in regard to the paper the coming fall, the 
editorial department remaining under Dr. Tal- 
mage’s supervision as heretofore.” This agree- 
ment recognizes Dr. Talmage as the editor 
until the close of the current year, unless the 
relation was terminated by a thirty days’ 
notice from either party. 








“Please now to observe that, before and 
after this agreement, the paper, according 
to the showing of the prosecution, was 
financially embarrassed; that various efforts 
were made to sell it to other parties; 
and that efforts were made to induce other 
ministers to take hold of the paper and assume 
quasi editorial relations to it. The witnesses 
who testified to these facta expressed the opin- 
ion that Dr. Talmage must have been generally 
conversant with them ; but they did not trace 
home to his mind such a knowledge, especially 
in reference to efforts made with respect to 
other ministers. Mr. Bright testified to the 
fact that Mr. Remington, who was the princi- 
pal stockholder, was the source of annoyance 
to Dr, Talmage in the discharge of his editori- 
al duties. 

‘Such, as you will rerlember, was the general 
status of things during the spring, summer, 
and autumn of 1876, dntil the letter of Dr. 
Talmagg, dated October 5th, 1876, addressed to 
E, Remington, and saying; ‘I take this oppor- 
tunity of informing you that my relations with 
The istian at Work will™ cease one month 
from to-day.’ This letter, dated October Sth, 
and postmarked at New York on October %th, 
gives the thirty days’ notice which was stipu- 
lated for in the agreement of May 29th, 1876. 
It has been suggested, indeed, I believe 
affirmed, by Mr, Remington, that the difference 
in time between the date of the letter and its 
pores at New York shows that it must have 

een dated back by Dr. Talmage at the time of 
writing it. This difference may be readily ac- 
counted for in either of two ways, without sup- 
poring that he dated the letter back; and, 

rence, that he did not actually write it on the 
day of its date. The letter may have been de- 
layed in the New York office by some mishap 
or Dr. Talmage by some inadvertence may not 
have promptly put it into the office. You are 
not to assume from this mere difference of 
time that he consciously misdated this letter, 
for any purpose. Such an intentional misdat- 
ing must be proved before it can be used as 
evidence against him. And no such fact has 
been proved. For aught that appears, Dr. 

Talmage wrote the letter on the day of its date, 
and then meant the precise thing which he 
stated to Mr. Remington. 

“ This brings us to the period when the paper 
was sold to Mr. Hallock, who testifies that the 
actual sale and delivery to him were made on 
Saturday, the 7th of October, 1876. According 
to the testimony of Mr. Remington, the contract 
for sale was then made; but it needed to be 
confirmed and was afterward confirmed by the 
trustees of The Christian at Work Company. 
According to the evidence of all the witnesses 
for the prosecution who have testified on this 
point and according to the terms of the con- 
tract, no provision was made for the continu- 
ance of Dr. Talmage as editor for even an hour 
after the sale of the paper to Hallock. No evi- 
dence has been presented to show that he knew 
of the contract and sale at the time of the nego- 
tiation, or understood the terms thereof. More- 
over, he had not received the thirty-days’ no- 
tice stipulated for in the agreement of May 
20th, 1876. The paper was practically sold and 


into other hands,on the 7th of October, 
876, without such’ 8) notice, and without any 
provision with réspect to him in the terms of 
the sale. This, of course, cancelled all his 
obligations to ‘The Christian at Work Company. 
Whatever he may have done on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, he certain y | ge ye’ no deceit upon 
that company. It had no claims upon him. 
It had violated its own contract with him. It 
had on the previous Saturday sold the paper to 
Hallock. is retirement, as announced in bis 
valedictory, was plainly no deceitful act as 
against that company. The company, ceasing 
to be the owner of the paper by its own act, 
was not in a position to be either injured or de- 
ceived by his withdrawal. 

‘* How, then, upon the showing of the prosecu- 
tion, does the case stand in relation to Mr. 
Hallock, and that too without uttering a word 
to cast the least discredit upon his integrity in 
giving his testimony? He is the only witues¢ 

or the prosecution that supplies any answe 
to this question. Remarking to you that the 
interviews between this Mr. Hallock and Dr. 
Talmage, prior to October, 1876, are of no con- 
sequence in relation to the particular issue be- 
fore you, I call your attention to the accidental 
interview of October 6th, 1876, in the City Hall 
Park, at which Hallock, as he swears, told Dr. 
Talmage that he was about to purchase The 
Christian at Work ; but did not inform him of 
the condition of the negotiation or when it 
would be completed. Let me ask you here to 
observe that this same Mr. Hallock, in his state- 
ment, published in Zhe Christian at Work, Oc- 
tober 19th, 1876, refers to this interview, and 
there says : ‘I said that I was seriously thinkin 
of purchasing The Christian at Work, an 
laughingly reminded him [Dr. Talmage| of a 
promise he once made me to edit the paper a 
year for nothing if I would purchase it.’ These 
two descriptions of what Mr. Hallock said to 
Dr. Talmage differ somewhat ; and the strong 
a is that the earlier one in time, made 

etober 19th, 1876, within about a week after 
the withdrawal of Dr. Talmage, is nearest to 
the truth. What he said to Dr. Talmage is 
that he was ‘seriously thinking of purchasing’ 
the paper. 

‘The next interview between Mr. Hallock and 
Dr. Talmage occurred on the following Mon- 
day, October 9th, 1876, at about noon, and was 
held in the Astor House, at which the former 
asked the latter to sign a paper to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘In consideration of the fact that 
J. N. Hallock is intending to clear The Chris- 
tian at Work entirely from debt, and put it 
upon a healthy, cash-paying basis, I do hereby 
promise and agree with him, in consideration 
furthermore of the sum of two thousand dol- 
lara, to be paid by him to me in equal monthly 
installments, to continue to furnish my ser- 
mons, and also my services, as heretofore, as 
editor exclusively of The Christian at Work, 
for one year from this date.’ Mr. Hallock 
swears that Dr. Talmage refused to sign this 
agreement, and said that he would give an 
answer the next day. He also thinks that Dr. 
Talmage understood that he had then pur- 
chased the paper. The letter, however, of Dr. 
Talmage, which was written in the afternoon 
of the same day, and isin evidence, reads as 
follows: ‘I have considered the offer you 
made me tothe editorial chair of The Chris- 
tian at Work, in case you purchase it; and 
have concluded it is my duty to decline it, and 
so I accept another position.’ It {is clear from 
the language of this letter that, whatever Mr. 
Hallock understood to be the fact, Dr. Talmage 
did not understand that he had purchased the 
paper. He spoke of the question of purchase 
as contingent and future. He said ‘in case 
you purchase it,’ implying the supposition on 
his part thet the purchase had not been 
actually made. He is entitled to the benefit of 
this implication.” 

The next step in the case was the insertion 
of the ‘‘valedictory ” of Dr. Talmage, October 
9th, 1876. The facts in relation to this matter, 
as appears in the evidence, show that Dr. Tal- 
mage regarded himself on that day as editor of 
the paper, and that the fact of the sale of the 
paper to Hallock was not brought home to his 
mind. The letter he wrote in the afternoon of 
that day clearly implies that he had no knowl- 
edge of the sale. 


* Let us now suppose that, having in his let- 
ter of October 5th notitied Mr. Remington of 
his intention to retire from the paper in one 
mouth from that date, Dr. Talmage was, in the 
afternoon of October $th, informed that a sharp 
game was being argv upon him, and that 
the paper either had been or was about to be 
sold from under him. He would naturally look 
upon The Christian at Work Company as false 
to him. Would it then be strange if he should 
suddenly say to himself: ‘I will summarily 
close this business, so far as 1 am concerned ; 
and, instead of waiting for a month, according 
to my notice to Mr. Remington, I will retire at 
once and say good-bye to my old friends’? I 
do not now say that this is a true supposition ; 
yet it is manifest that something had occurred 
which brought things toa crisis in his mind 
and precipitated his retirement from the paper. 
You may say he acted hastily ; but that is not 
the question. Did he act ‘deceitfully’ in in- 
serting his valedictory? He certainly did not 
toward the readers of The Christian at Work, 
for he simply told them the truth. He did not 
by intention act deceitfully toward Mr. Hal- 
lock, for his letter of the same day shows that 
he did not at the time understand that Mr. 
Hallock had purchased the paper. He did not 
act deceitfully toward The Christian at Work 
Company, for that: company, having actually 
sold the paper to another party, was not in a 

osition to be deceived by him; especially so 

f, as he supposed, the company was playing a 
false game with him. I submit that the evi- 
dence for the prosecution, even if wholly un- 
answered by the defense, does not present a 
case in which you can convict Dr. Talmage of 
‘falsehood and deceit in the matter of his 
withdrawal from the editorship of The Chris- 
tian at Work, in October, 1876.’ If, upon the 
showing of the evidence, he did any wrong 
thes wrong does not consist in ‘falsehood ‘and 

eceit. 


As respects the proposal to start a new paper 
talked of by Dr, Talmage, Mr. Corwin, and Mr. 
Hallock, it is to be remembered that The Chiis- 





tian at Work was at that time financially embar. 
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rassed. Mr..Be n was d of getting 
rid of thellieavy was camryitig! 114 there 
was serious danger that the paper would stop. 
It was only io view of this emergency that a 
new paper was talked of. The end aimed at 
was an honorable one. There aretwo witnesses 
against Mr. Hallock .asto the character of this 
proposal, and their testimony corresponds 
with the admitted facts in regard to the finan- 
cial condition of The Christian at Work, Dr. 
Spear here passed to the evidence given by the 
defense, beginning with Dr. Talmage’s testi- 
mony and the memorandum made October 4th, 
1876, with Gen. Howard. What had preceded 
this arrangement ? 

‘‘The answer, in brief, is that Dr. Talmage 
was not happy in his relations with The Ch 
tian ut Work, especially with Mr, Remington, 
upon whom he looked as an enemy, rather 
than « friend ; that, as he thought, efforts were 
being made and had been made to sell the 
paper and undermine him in his editorial posi- 
tion, without any conference with him and 
without any proper regard to his interests ; 
that he had been seriously thinking, during the 
spring and summer of 1876, of leaving the 
paper ; that in the early part of June he bad 
written his valedictory, and that it was put into 
type, but that he was dissuaded from actually 
issuing it; that on the 29th of May, 1576, he 
signed the memorandum of an agreement for 
the then current year, subject to termination 
by either party upon thirty days’ notice; and 
that at the time of signing this agreement he 
gave notice to Mr. Dickinson, the party who 
conducted the negotiation with him, that he 
should leave the paper in the fall. Such are 
the material facts that preceded the ement 
with Gen. Howard, on October 4, 1876. They 
furnish the reasons that led Dr. Talmage to 
desire a change in his editorial relations. He 
looked upon The Christian at Work as a sink- 
ing concern, and upon its managers, especially 
Mr. Remington, as not friendly to him. His 
position was one of discomfort, and he might 
well desire to escape from it.” 

The first thing that occurred after this meim- 
orandum, by which Dr. Talmage was to trans- 
fer his services to The Advance, was signed was 
the sending by Mr. Talmage of a note, dated 
October 5th, giving Mr. Remington notice that 
his relations with Zhe Christian at Work would 
cease in one month. This was prompt and in 
accordance the terms of agreement with Mr. 
Remington. 

** As to the imputation, for which there is no 
proof, that Dr. Talmage purposely dated that 
etter back, and, hence, did not write it on the 
day of its date, he most emphatically disclaims 
it and declares it to be a gross falsehood. You 
must accept his statement here. The difference 
between the date of the letter and that of the 
postmark at New York City may, as already 
remarked, be easily accounted for without sup- 
posing. any falseness or trickery on the part of 

r. Talmage.” 

The next day, October 6th, there was a casual 
interview between Dr. Talmage and Mr. Hal- 
lock, in which Mr. Hallock says he told Dr. 
Talmage that he was about to buy the paper, 
and asked him to become its editor at a salary 
of $2,000. Dr. Talmage remembers nothing 
about this. The meeting was an accidental one 
and he attached no significance to it. Thenext 
day, Oct. 7th, Mr. Hallock purchased the paper, 
without Dr. Talmage’s knowledge, and the 
latter did not receive thirty days’ notice from 
The Christian at Work Company. Mr. Talmage 
remembers the interview at the Astor House, 
Oct. 9th, and the agreement Mr, Hallock asked 
him to sign; but he does not learn that Mr. 
Hallock had actually bought the paper. His 
view from this conversation was that the pur- 
chase was contingent and future, if ever made ; 
and this exactly accords with his letter to Mr. 
Hallock in the afternoon of the same day, in 
which he refers to the offer made by Hallock 
to him, and uses the qualifying phrase “in 
case you purchase it’’—namely, the paper. In 
the afternoon of the day Mr. Talmage pub- 
lished his valedictory he learned from an 
office employe, at about 2 o’clock, that the 
paper had been sold, and himself with 
it; and this, to his mind, was confirmed by 
a conversation which he had partially over- 
heard in an adjoining room. His impression 
was that the paper had been sold to a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia, with whom Mr. Reming- 
ton had been in conference. He regarded the 
sale as being, on the part of Mr. Remington, 
surreptitious and fraudulent in respect to him. 
He was the editor of the paper, as well as 
trustee and stockholder of the company ; and 
this whole transaction on the part of Reming- 
ton was, as he saw it, without any conversation 
with him and without any regard to his rights, 
and with no thirty days’ notice to him, as pro- 
vided for in the agreement of May 29th, 1576. 
He, therefore, prepared and published his 
valedictory. This act constitutes the “ false- 
hood and deceit ” of the first specification. 

“There is no pretense of any falsehood or de- 
ceit in violating any contract with The Christian 
at Company or with Mr. Hallock. The 
truth is, the company had violated its contract 
with Dr. Talmage, and thereby cancelled all his 
obligations under it; and as for Mr. Hallock, 
there was no contract with him. Nor is there. 
any proof that Dr. Talmage had anything to do 
with putting The Advanceadvertisement into The 

Christian at Work, or with furnishing, if it was 
done at all, the mail-list of the latter paper 
to the former. He denies all knowledge at the 
time and all action in respect to both of these 
ints. His statement as to The Advance adver- 
isement is fully confirmed by the testimony of 





of the valedictory ich, though authorized 
and actully = by his order, was suppressed 
on the morning of the 10th of October, and was, 
hence, not given to the public. The question 
before you is not whether this valedictory was 
a good or a bad thing for the paper, a wise or 
an unwise thing for Dr. T to do; but 
whether there was any falseh or deceit in 
his action. ~ He certainly told the truth in his 


rding to his own estimate of the 
matter, the right to place in these columns, or 
exclude therefrom, gust what he pleased. If he 
was about to leave the paper and go elsewhere, 
as was the fact, he regarded himself as having 
the right to say so, and as privileged to exer- 
cise this right while the paper was under 
his control. This is just w and all that 
he did; and nothing is more natural than 
that he should desire to say a final word to his 
former readers. Now, if in all this he was mis- 
taken, as to his rights and prerogatives, then 
he simply acted upon an erroneous judginent ; 
and this surely does not involve the crime of 
‘falsehood and deceit.’ What one does sup- 
posing himself to Le simply doing what he has 
arightto do and what circumstances in his 
view require that he should do is very far from 
being any intended falseness or deception on 
his part. This is just what Saul of Tarsus did 
when he persecuted the saints; and nobody 
supposes that he was a deceiver in that perse- 
cution. But was Dr. Talmage mistaken as to 
his rights in the premises ? at he was editor 
of the paper in which he proposed to publish 
his valedictory {s admitted in the very terms 
of the accusation. How could he withdraw 
from the editorship if he did not hold the posi- 
tion? He was the editor by an express con- 
tract, without any restriction upon his preroga- 
tives; and that contract he had not violated. 
He was in possession of the editorial office, and 
had not been ousted therefrom by anybody ; 
and while thus in possession he the thing 
for which he is arraigned at your bar.’’ 


Dr. Spear, taking up specification second, 
dismissed it with a few observations, saying no 
evidence had been given to sustain it, Con- 
cerning specification third, which charges 
“falsehood and deceit”? in announcements 
about the assignments of sittings, the speaker 
said the following propositions must be proved 
to sustain the charge : 

“1, The alleged declarations must he proved. 
2. The sense in which Dr. Talmage meant to 
declare his church to be a free church must be 
shown. 8. What he meant by the declaration 
‘the sittings were assigned without reference 
to the dollar question’ must be shown. 4. The 
inconsistency between the phrase ‘a free 
church’ and this peculiar declaration and the 
facts themselves must be shown. 5. His actual 
knowledge that the facts as they existedin the 
practice of his church contradicted his declar- 
ations about a free church and about the dol- 
lar question must also be shown, since it would 
not oe Ser the declarations to be 
false unless it was also proved that he knew 
them to be false.” 

If the allegations are true, the pastor and 


people of the Tabernacle are entirely exceptiona”’™ 


in the history of the world—he uttering Sun- 
day after Sunday what he knew to be a lie, and 
the people listening to it, knowing it to be 
such, and yet not remonstrating. Considering 
only the testimony of the two witnesses against 
Dr. Talmage, it is not such as to convict him. 
Three witnesses testified for the defense, and 
their testimony sweeps away the whole accusa- 
tion and blasts it as utterly false. A ‘free 
church” was a hobby with Mr. Talmage. He 
wanted a church where every family could 
have a seat without paying a specified sum as 
the condition of occupancy; his idea being 
that every one should pay what he could. The 
testimony shows that Mr. Talmage never 
swerved from his “ free-church ”’ idea, telling 
the trustees that if they rented the pews they 
must get another pastor. 

“The pews are assigned to a and 
their pleasure, as far as possible, is consulted 
as to location; and after the ment they 
are asked to indicate the amount they will give 
for the support of worship. Some give more 
and some less ; and some give nothing, except 
in the collection which is made on the Sabbath 
Day. The occupants of pews, if by change of 
circumstances unable to pay as much as they 
had formerly paid, are not disturbed.” 

When Dr. Talmage’s attention was called to 
the fact that people might get the impression 
from his announcement that they were not 
expected to give anything, he afterward ac- 
companied the announcement with an explan- 
ation, saying that he did not mean that it costs 
nothing to support the Gospel, or that the 
occupants of pews are not expected to contrib- 
ute toward such support; but that he did 
mean that the condition of their having pews 
and retaining them is not that they should pay 
a specified amount. 

‘Here isa man who has an idea which he 
thinks to be a good one, and which nobody 
regards as immoral; and the evidence shows 
that he has been absolutely true to that idea, 
and that, too, at a very considerable sacrifice 
That man stands at your bar charged with 
falsehood and deceit, ‘in that he repeatedly 
made public declaration, in various and em- 
phatic forms of speech, that the church of 
which he was pastor was a free church, and 
that the sittings were assigned without refer- 
ence to the dollar question, although he knew 
such declarations tobe false.’ That man you 
will acquit on this charge and to that man you 
should make the best reparation in your power. 
I would rather a thousand times be that man 
than to be his accuser. The accusation has 


ven to that man the opportunity to prove to 
fis Presbytery that he is one at the noblest of 
men. «It snes not left even a stain upon his 


garments. 
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Specification fourth, the Hathaway affair, 


was next taken up. Dr. Spear gave a 
history of it, and said that, the matter having 
been settled by the session of the Tabernacle, 
it was not true, as alleged, that ‘‘common 
fame”? charged it against Dr. Talmage. The 
charge ought never to have appeared among 
the specifications. -Even if the evidence 
showed, which it does not, that Dr. Talmage 
aid falsely accuse Mr. Hathaway, this would 
not make the matter a proper one for trial 
after the parties themselves had amicably set- 
tled the whole affair. The Presbytery has 
chosen to let this specification stand; so it 
must be passed upon. It is incumbent on the 
prosecution to prove that Dr. Talmage falsely 
accused Mr: Hathaway of dishonest practices, 
and afterward denied that he had done so. 
They have not proved that Mr. Talmage 
uttered this denial. It is only in evidence that 
he denied applying the word ‘“‘defaulter”’ to 
Mr. Hathaway; and it is not proved that he 
actually used this word. This court will, there- 
fore, dismiss the language ‘and afterward 
denied that he had done so,’ as not being in 
the case at all. The evidence of the prosecu- 
tion has disposed of it entirely. This leaves to 
be disposed of the allegation that Mr. Talmage 
falsely accused Mr. Hathaway of dishonest 
practices. To convict Dr. Talmage upon this 
allegation, it must be shown that he made the 
accusation, that he did so falsely, and that he 
did not believe in the accusation when he made 
it. But none of these propositions have heen 
sustained, and Mr. Talmage must be ac- 
quitted. 

The specification (fifth) in regard toraising the 
church debt, it was argued, was defective and 
contrary to the Book of Discipline, in failing to 
give particulars. Dr. Spear read the John F. 
Talmage telegrams, and quoted from Mrs. Tal- 
mage’s explanation of them, and that of Mr. 
Talmage himself, as giving the inside view of 
the transaction. Dr. Talmage was guilty of 
no falsehood or deceit in simply proposing, 
which is more than he did in form, though not 
more than he intended, to pay a part of the 
subscriptions of his nephew and Mr. Hobbs, 
provided they would not themselves pay the 
wholg amount for which he wished to pledge 
them. He had a right to give his money in 
that way, if he chose, and every man has the 
same right. But Mr. Talmage’s defense is 
complete on another ground. His proposition 
to his nephew, and through him to Mr. Hobbs, 
was made in good faith with respect to them; 
and it depended upon them whether he should 
pay any part of the subscriptions for which he 
wished to pledgethem. They were not deceived, 
and there was no intention to obtain a false 
subscription in the sense of one that was not 
to be paid. The idea of fraud or deception 
never entered his mind. The charge that the 
alleged deceit was used to induce others to 
subscribe has not been proved. 

No evidence, the speaker said, has been pre- 
sented to prove specification sixth, relative to 
deceit in re-engaging the organist. The testi- 
mony on specification seventh charging Mr. 
Talmage with falsehood, in stating that he was 
to be arraigned for heterodoxy, said Dr. Spear, 
assumes: 

“First, that the conversations, had about a 
year previously, with Messrs. Crosby and 
Green, who were simply members of the Pres- 
bytery of Brooklyn, and had no right to speak 
for it at all, were au authoritative notification 
to Dr. Talmage that ‘he would be arraigned, 
if at all, on the charge of falsehood’; secondly, 
that Dr. Talmage regarded these conversations 
as showing what the Presbytery would do, if it 
did anyth ng and that the conversations were 
present to is mind when he spoke, as he is 
charged with — x, in his pulpit on the 24 
of Ain sing 1879. I do not hesitate a moment 
in saying that the attempt in this way to locate 


a lieinthe mind and heart of Dr. ‘Talmage is 
simply monstrous.” 


Dr. Talmage, it is proved, got his intimation 
of trial for heterodoxy from a Brooklyn paper 
of Januury 30th, 1879; and when he made his 
announcement he did it with this in his mind, 
and nothing else, 


“T have, perhaps, studied this case with as 
much care as any member of the court, and, 
though I shall not vote, I shall here exercise the 
right of saying that, in my judgment, there is 
nothing in this whole accusation that can justi- 
fy you in inflicting the least censure upon Dr. 
Talmge. The case as presented by the prose- 
cution, even withoutthe defense, was afailure; 
and if there had been no defense you would 
have been bound to acquit the accused. With 
the defense, there is absolutely nothing left of 
this case; and hence, Dr. rare looks to you, 
and hasaright to look to you, for a clear and 
complete acquittal, without reservation or quali- 
fication, The general public, having watched the 
progress of this trial, has already, and that, too, 
with a very suggestive unanimity, declared him 
innocent of the charges brought against him. 
The great body of the people wonder, in view of 
the evidence adduced, why the trial should have 

en had atall. The accused has bowed to your 
authority in citing him to *p ar before you, 
not because he believed that there was any just 
occasion for the process, but because it was your 
Province, and not his, to settle that point. You 
will remember that there was a respectable 
minority of the Presbytery that did not believe 
in the necessity or wisdom of this trial. Iwas 
Myself of that number, and I am of the same 
Opinion still, The evidence adduced in this 


(ese shows that there was really nothing in it., 





The so-called common fame that made the 


charge made avery grave mistake. Itis, more- 
over, a fact which you cannot fail to have 
observed that this weakness of the case itself 
is due to no lack of zeal or effort on the part of 
the prosecution. The :Rev. Mr. Crosby first 
brought the matter before the Presb . He 
was then made chairman of the investigating 
committee, and then, in connection with the 
Rev. Mr. McCullagh, assigned tothe duty of 
conducting the prosecution, Iam not here to 
speak of his motives in the way of commenda- 
tion or condemnation; but, if I am any judge of 
human effort, I bear him my honest ony 
to the fact that he has spared no pains to lay 
before you all the facts which could, in his 
judgment, tend to sustain the charge. In this 
respect he has been ably assisted by his associ- 
ate, whom during the progress of this trial I 
have learned to respect, e result is that Dr. 
Talm has been searched through and 
through. He has been searched here and 
been searched there. All the points of attack 
have been carefully looked uP. and every fact 
bearing against himthat could be found has 
been found and placed before you. The inquiry 
for such facts has been pursued with a sleepless 
vigilance. I never sawin all my life greater earn- 
estness and intensity of pursuit. Assuming the 
pangals to be based on a sense of duty, you then 

ave a tine illustration of the mighty ower of 
conscience over the human soul. If Dr. Talmage 
shall be acquitted, as 1 cannot doubt he will be, 
the fact will not be due to a sluggish and Genny 
prosecution that did but half present the case. It 
will be dueto the absence of materials on which 
to base a conviction. I cannot forbear to add 
that any one who can stand such a se:rching 
ordeal, and then come out without the smell of 
fire in his garments, cannot be a very bad man. 
He will do for the pulpit or for any other posi- 
tion in life to which his capacities fit him. This 
trial has,of course, beena very painful and vex- 
atious process to Dr. Talmage, to his family, 
and to his church. It could not well be other- 
wise. No man courts such a process. No 
church, thoroughly believing in its pastor, can 
see him in such a position without extending to 
him its warmest sympathy, and even becoming 
restive against the agencies that hold him there. 
No friend, thinking the accused to be innocent, 
can be indifferent. The position of a manthus 
situated asks for a kindly offering from even a 
stranger’s heart; and generally does not ask in 
vain. It is but a few weeks since I was myself 
a stranger to Dr. Talmage. I knew the name; 
bat I did not know the man. I now know the 
man, and during these weeks in which my rela- 
tions to him have assumedan unusual iutimacy 
I have often spoken to him the words of cheer, 
and dropped upon his ear the opinion that 
this trial, unpleasant as it may be to him, would 
in the end do him no harm. Iam glad to be 
confirmed in that opinion, I am quite sure that | 
was not mistaken. He has more and stronger 
friends to-day, in the Church and out of it, than 
he ever had before. A great many false im- 
pressions have been corrected. The disclosures 
which this trial has made have given the public 
better and truer ideas of the man. The trial 
itseif has brushed away a great many oreeeiene 
and stamped into the dust not a few lying ru- 
mors. It will be his own fault if it does not 
serve to chasten his moral nature and make 
him essentially a better man. Whoever may be 
harmed by this process, Dr. Talmage himself 
has received no harm and will not. His career 
is not ended. His power is not blasted. No 
discoveries have been made to stamp him with 
infamy or discredit him as a minister of Christ. 
No public condemnation has been brought 
down upon his head. No one turns away from 
him as a guilty being, or faces him with the 
frown of rebuke. Nobody who ever believed 
in him now the less believes in him; and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in this country 
who did not believe in him have already given 
him a warm place in the affections of their 
hearts. This is to him some compensation, yea 
a vast compensation, for all the vexations, mor- 
tifications, humiliations, and anxieties incident- 
al to this trial. He still lives. and, with the 
blessing of God, years of usefulness await him 
in the future. I was led tothe service which | 
have rendered to Dr. Talmage not from the 
love of controversy, not from the want of em- 
ployment, not because he was my familiar friend; 
but because I did not believe in either the con- 
stitutionality or expediency of the method by 
which this procedure was inaugurated. It was 
at first with me a question of law; and on that 
question I was not able to concur with the ma- 
jority of this Presbytery. 
tion of expediency, and in — to this point 
I thought I saw a wiser and better way to dis- 

ose of the whole difficulty than that involved 

n a formal judicial process. It next became a 
question of intense sympathy for a man who 
had hitherto been astrangerto me. These dif- 
ferent and successive phases of thought and 
feeling led me, at what I regarded as a serious 
peril to my personal health, to yield to the ur- 
gent request of Dr. Talmage and aid him in 
his defense. I do not regret having done so. 
It has given me the opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of aman to whom [ had unwitting- 
ly done injustice. 1 am glad to be corrected 
and to repair the injury. 

Dr. Talmage, though, as I hope, a child of 
God, is still a sinner, to be saved by grace; and 
every member of this court is included in the 
same category. Let him that can show a better 
record than that of Dr. Talmage ‘ cast the first 
stone.’ Let sinners who have more imperfec- 
tions than they would be willing to have known 
treat thought: wily, kindly, tenderly the man of 
whose conduct it is their P apatrne nw to judge. 
Sternness is out of place. wish to condemn 
is out of place. e law of considerate and 
generous kindness should rule the heart of 
every member of this court. Believing that 
this law will govern your minds, I now com- 
mend Dr. Talmage to your protecting care. I 
speak, for him I speak in the name of our com- 
mon humanity, I speak for all the interests that 
are embodied in his person and connected with 
him as a minister of the Gospel when I ask 

‘ou to give him a verdict of entire acquittal. 

ou had better a thousand times stretch the law 
ofa charitable construction, even to its extrem- 
est limit, rather than do him the slightest injus- 
tice. _May the Great head of the Church be your 
counselor and lead you to such « result as will 
be for his glory, for the good of the accused, 
and the best interests of religion among 


men. , 
(Continued on page 12.) 


It was next a ques- 4 
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Piterature, 


The prompt mention in our list of ‘‘ Books of the Week” 





our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


CATALOGUE OF THE BROOKLYN 
LIBRARY.* 


Tr is not the truism it seems to say that a 
library well catalogued will be more than 
twice as useful'as one equally valuable 
under the ordinary methods of management. 
We know of large collections of books, 
even in this country, which are not begin- 
ning to satisfy the rightful demands of the 
communities in which they are placed, sim- 
ply because the expenditure of any reason- 
able amount of searching does not show the 
reader what or how much the library pos- 
sesses upon any given subject. 

The two parts of the Catalogue of the 
Brooklyn Library (formerly the Mercantile) 
which have been issued show that the pres- 
ent librarian does not intend that this re- 
proach shall apply to the collection under 
his charge; for every page gives evidence 
of careful and painstaking labor, judiciously 
bestowed in such a way as to render the re- 
sources of the library most readily available 
to those who wish to make use of them. 

It is simply impossible so to construct a 
catalogue that every book without an 
author may be found at once; for pseu- 
donyms are the bane of every finding-list, 
and how best to index some classes of 
official, society, and governmental publica- 
tions is as yet an unsolved problem. A 
true catalogue is a work of art, and, as such, 
must be studied and mastered before it can 
be handled with facility. The Continental 
libraries consider the difficulties of forming 
a subject catalogue as insurmountable, and 
have generally declined making the attempt. 
Our American librarians, however, have 
resolutely grappled with the task, and, as 
they have had the advantage of working 
upon collections comparatively new and 
not excessively large, they appear to be 
making very successful progress. 

The work before us is one of the best thus 
far produced, and is very modest when it 
states its aim to be ‘‘to afford readers a 
more or less systematic arrangement of 
authors, titles, subjects, and classes in one 
general alphabet.” 

As a rule, catalogues are noticeable for 
the fewness of their cross-references; but no 
such complaint will hold here. For exam- 
ple, the reader may look for ‘‘ Bell, Cur- 
rer,” or ‘‘Currer Bell,” and from either he 
is referred to ‘‘ Bronté, Charlotte,” whence 
he is referred again to the Fiction Class- 
list, where he will find the work desired, 
both under the name of the author and 
also under its own title. Such complete 
cross-references as these are of the greatest 
service in a popular library, where works of 
fiction are continually asked for by their 
titles or pseudonymous authors, and the re- 
quest is often made of a grade of assistants 
who cannot reasonably be expected to know 
all the facts of the case. Here, too, the 
cross-references are very full and satisfac- 
tory from subjects to the articles in collec- 
tions, essays, magazines, and the publica- 
tions of learned societies. 

After the titles of important works, con- 
troversial, satirical, or otherwise, there are 
given references not only of critical reviews 
of the book, but also of the replies thereto, 
if there he such; and these frequently are 
of greater worth than the original work, 
and, but for the plan here adopted, would 
wholly escape the notice of the student, to 
whom they may be of the greatest service. 
Very rightly, too, the preface directs atten 
tion to the fullness with which the catalogue 
gives the contents of collected works, 
whether the publications of learned -bodies, 
essays, or voyages and travels. 

The great feature of this catalogue, how- 
ever, is its class-lists. These are given un- 
der their most comprehensive heading (as 
Fine Arts), and to that the reader is referred 
from the more specific heading, which he will 
find in its proper alphabetical position in the 
main catalogue. Immediately under the 
general heading is given a synopsis of the 
specific and subordinate headings, arranged 
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alphabetically; and in subjects of large ex- 
tent—such as Fine Arts and Medicine (the 
former having 71 subdivisions and the latter 
169—there is also added after every subdivis- 
ion in the synopsis the number of the page 
upon which it occurs. 

We cannot commend the plan of alpha- 
betizing such names as Brown and Browne, 
Cobb and Cobbe, Elliot and Elliott (though 
Eliot is found in its proper place), Green 
and Greene, as though they were spelled 
alike; for we think it liable to confuse, 
rather than to aid. We are decidedly of the 
opinion that the reader should be taught to 
look as he would in a directory for the cor- 
rect spelling of any author’s name; and this, 
if for no other reason, that he may himself 
learn to spell names accurately and distin- 
guish between things that differ but slightly. 
Perhaps it was confusion of some such kind 
as this which caused the name of Prof. 
Ezra Abbot to be spelled correctly with one 
ton pages 1 and 12 and with two on page 
249; and that put the name of the late Dr. 
Gorham D. Abbot (who when a young man 
intentionally adopted the older spelling) 
out of its place and down next his brother, 
who chose to double the final ¢. These in- 
stances are rather curious, in that the cata- 
logue professes to group all the Abbots by 
themselves and before any of the Abbotts. 


We have scarcely encountered any 
typographical or other errors worthy 
of notice. We do not find, however, 


either in the Fiction Class-list, or else- 
where, the necessary cross-references from 
either Fannie Forester or Jennie June, 
though the plan of the work demands that 
each of them be given twice to the true 
name. Such minor errors, typographical 
and other, are not to be mentioned in any 
carping spirit; for in such a multiplicity of 
details absolute accuracy is well-nigh unat- 
tainable, and we have been delighted at the 
signs of watchful and diligent supervision 
which are everywhere to be found. 

It was inevitable that the design of his 
work should grow upon him as he advanced, 
and Mr. Noyes has shown decided improve- 
ments in his second part, as compared with 
his first; and among these we would espe- 
cially commend his use of full-faced type 
for the names of authors in the contents of 
collections. Throughout, he has fully 
availed himself of the resources of modern 
typographical art and his work is a model 
of elegance and clearness; and, as we are 
thoroughly convinced, will prove itself a 
most valuable assistance to those who shall 
have occasion to consult its pages and who 
shall really learn to appreciate what it con- 
tains. 





Wr have before us a volume on Gorthe 
and Schiller, by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, of Cor- 
nell University (Charles Scribner’s Sons). The 
work contains a detailed life of each of the 
great poets, with an extended commentary of a 
hundred and thirty pages on Goethe’s “‘ Faust.’’ 
The work has grown out of notes of lectures 
delivered before the author’s classes; but it goes 
much beyond mere class-room work. Itis a 
graphic picture of the lives of two great men, 
with side views of the interesting period in which 
they lived. It gives even to the casual readera 
very good idea of the works ofeach, It must 
be confessed that at times there is a minuteness 
of biography which is tedious; for to give full 
details of the love affairs of Goethe or of Schil- 
ler is as foolish as it would be for some news- 
paper to rake up the boyish fancies of Long- 
fellow or Tennyson and give us column after 
column of account how he got tired of this 
sweetheart or was jilted by that. Itis true that 
Goethe’s writings are to so large an extent 
founded on his private adventures and moods 
of mind that their explanation requires con- 
stant reference to his private life; but the above 
strictures will hold, nevertheless, And the 
author often becomes infected with thestrained 
sentimentality which reigns in the writings of 
Goethe’s period. But, with all this, he has given 
us a book worthy of study and one which leads 
to a fuller understanding of the lives and works 
of two mighty men. 


....In_ Lippincott’s series of ‘ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers” we have a life of 
Moliére, by Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M. A. 
It is an excellent piece of literary history. 
The life of the subject is given with sufficient 
fullness to show the character of the man and 
the circumstances under which his works were 
produced; while there is no raking up of the 
trivialities of personal biography, which are as 
senseless when written of the dead as the same 
gossip would be regarding the living. The 
‘¢ times” of the subject are quite fully described 
with hislife, and yet without digression. The 
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state of the French drama when Molieére 
commenced playing and writing; the effect of 
his plays in bringing in a new @ramatic era; 
the relations of the player to the king; his 
satires on the courtiers and on Parisian soeiety; 
the power of his plays in forming public 
sentiment; the morals of the age as illustrated 
in the life of the man—all these things are re- 
markably well brought out. The life of the 
man is so written as to give a good side view 
at the state of society in France at the time. 
The plots of the more prominent of Moliére’s 
plays are given briefly, yet clearly. The 
book is written in a style to interest and of 
material to instruct. It may be recommended 
for general reading. 


--In the Short History of German Literature, 
by Prof. James K. Hosmer, of Washington 
University, 8t. Louis (St Louis: G. I. Jones & 
Co.) we have a work of unusual merit. It is 
written in such an easy and attractive style 
that he who reads one chapter of the book will 
not rest content tell he has perused the whole. 
It is not a wearisome catalogue of authors 
and their works; for the writer of the book 
touches on none but the prominent points of 
history, alludes only to the very foremost 
writers, giving the main outline of national 
thought and achievement, within which outline 
minor authors can easily be assigned their 
proper places. The work, though popular in 
style, shows study and thought; indeed, it re- 
quires much thought so to master a subject 
as to be able to discern which are the central 
points in it. The great German writers are 
brought before us, each in well-marked person- 
ality, and the great literary productions of the 
different centuries are shown as they were seen 
by the men of their times. The pages are often 
enlivened by notes of travel to the shrines of 
German literature; the birth-places of great 
writers or the scenes of their triumphs. On 
the whole, the book is one worthy of the widest 
reading 
































































































.-The Life of the Rev, James 8. Dickerson, 
D.D., vy his wife (Sheldon & Co.), is a very 
charming biography. He was born in Phil- 
adelphia, but spent his youth in this city, where 
he was converted, and became a member of the 
Tabernacle Baptist church. Believing it tobe his 
duty to prepare to preach, he became 8 student 
at Madison University, where he graduated in 
1848. A throat trouble preventing his becom- 
ing a preacher, he became one of the managers 
of the Recorder, now the caminer, of this city; 
afterward proprietor of the Ohristian Chronicle, 
of Philadelphia. His trouble in the throat 
having at last disappeared, he became pastor 
at Wilmington, Del., where during the war 
he did service for the Union cause, President 
Lincoln making the remark “that one little, 
loyal, clear-headed Baptist minister of Wil- 
mington, James 8. Dickerson, saved Delaware 
to the Union.” He preached afterward in 
Pittsburgh and Boston, and, when failing health 
obliged him to abandon the pulpit, became 
joint proprietor of The Standard, in Chicago, in 
which city he died. He wasaman of most 
genial Christian character, and no one can read 
his biography without gaining a clearer, health- 
ier view of what it is to be a true Christian. 


..We know not when we have met with a 
volume of discourses more thoughtful and 
suggestive than those by the Rev. Charles 
Shakespeare, published under the title St. Puul 
at Athens (Charles Scribuer’s Sons). The high 
praise bestowed upon them, in the preface to 
the volume by Canon Farrar, will be found by 
the reader to be wholly deserved. The writer 
points out the resemblances between the state 
of thought in Athens at the time of Paul’s visit 
and that which exists in our own day—supersti- 
tion and skepticism dividing the minds of men 
between them. He sets forth a rational Chris- 
tian faith as that which is able to triumph over 
both; a faith whose earnest recognition of 
spiritual powers shall satisfy the religious na- 
ture to which superstition appeals, and which 
is at thesame time so farremoved from supersti- 
tion and formalism as to command the homage of 
human intelligence. The discourses are chaste 
in rhetoric; they give a graphic picture of the 
condition of thought in the classic world; and, 
while elegant and scholarly, they are at the 
same time pervaded by a religious earnestness 
which cannot but kindle the spiritual sensibili- 
ties of the reader. The volume merits particu- 
lar attention. 


.. We spoke several times of the decease of 
The Baptist Quarterly, simply because it was 
not supported, and expressed our surprise that 
the largest denomination in the United Statcs 
could not support a review. We are very glad 
to see that J. R. Baumes, D. D., of Cincinnati, 
O., has undertaken another venture; and the 
first number of his Baplist Review gives good 
promise of success. The selection of subjects is 
excellent, including Dr. Alvah Hovey, on “Our 
Knowledge of Infinites”; the Rev. H. 8. Bur- 
rage, in a delightful paper on Tholuck, whose 
pupil he was and whom he incidentally defends 
against the imputation of Universalism; G. 
W. Lasher, D. D., who opens a full discussion 













of “Inspiration”; the Rev. J. O’B. Lowry, ina 
short essay of admirable spirit on “ Progress of 
Biblical ScholJarship’’; and the inevitable dis- 
cussion of baptizo, by Professor H. Harvey, 
D.D. We notice but one thoroughly bad 
article, and that is a review of “‘ Wilford’s”’ 
“Wave Theory of Sound.” It is astonishing 
that a scientific man should not have been 
asked to review such a book. 


...-Harpers’ series of ‘English Men of Letters” 
is carried forward by a life of Daniel Defoe, by 
William Minto. The book is one of value; but 
it is not equal in interest to the volumes of the 
series which have preceded it. No bettersub- 
ject could be asked for an interesting and an 
able book than the life and writings of Defoe. 
The man’s personal character was peculiar; 
his writings were unique in style and themes; 
his life was one of adventurous schemes; and 
he was not only active in the political move- 
ments of his time, but held very intimate 
personal] and confidential relations with mon- 
archs, prime ministers, and party leaders: 
Surely, here is a subject for an interesting book. 
We do not say that Mr. Minto has not written 
one; but when we recall what previous writers 
in this series of books have done with their 
subjects, we must say that the life of the great 
pamphleteer and novelist has not been made up 
into as interesting a volume as might have 
been written. 


..Henry Holt & Company have published, 
in two volumes, Mr. Henry Barton Baker’s 
gossipy account of Hnglish Actors, from Shake- 
speare to Macready, which has been brought out 
lately in London. The book is full of the life 
and anecdotes pertaining to the histrionic art, 
and will be welcomed by those interested in the 
old-time celebrities of the English stage. The 
chapters on Garrick, the Kembles, and Edmund 
Kean, though containing nothing especially 
new, are readable, and give, perhaps, as full a 
sketch of the careers of these people as can be 
found anywhere outside of “ Garrick’s Life,” 
by Fitzgerald, the recent ‘Recollections of 
Fanny Kemble,”’ and “ Proctor’s Biography of 
Kean.” It has not been the author’s purpose 
to bring into his book any account or discussion 
of the literature of the stage, but to deal 
rather with the adventures of players; and as 
a story-teller he proves himself entertaining. 


.- The Dawn of History, an introduction to 
prehistoric study, edited by C. F. Keary, of the 
British Museum (Charles Scribner’s Sons), isa 
volume that will be found serviceable to read- 
ers who may not be familiar with the works of 
Lyell, Lubbock, Bunsen, and the other well- 
known writers on prehistoric archxology. 
The general results of the theories and the 
leading facts which this branch of sci has 


--eeThe American Bible Society’s new 
twenty-five-cent Bible (agate, 24mo) is wonder- 
fully cheap and good. The type is clear, and 
we notice that the index of the book is accom- 
panied with a reference to the page—quite a 
convenience to many readers. A “pearl- 
agate” Testament, 82mo, is offered for only 
five cents. We are pleased to see that the 
Bible Society will not confine its distribution to 
auxiliaries ; but will put its books in the trade, 
at a reasonable discount to buyers. 


...-I[n Harpers’ ‘‘ Half-Hour Series’’ we have 
John; or, Uur Chenese Relations, by Thomas W. 
Knox, one who has lived in China and has 
studied its people. The book is well written 
and is well worth reading : for, in the present 
awakening of the millions of Japan and China, 
there is no knowing what changes may not occur 
in the respective positions of Eastern and West- 
ern nations. Many of thefacts given in the 
little book are exceedingly suggestive. . 


..--The Art of Figure Drawing, by Charles H 
Weigall, is a little treatise which has reached 
its tweuty-first edition in England, and is re- 
issued under the editing of Mrs. Susan N. 
Carter. It has seventeen fairly good {llustra- 
tions and gives the ordinary measurements of 
the human figure. It will serve a good prac- 
tical purpose, either in classes or for self-in- 
struction. (Putnams.) 


..Charles Blanc’s well-known Grammar of 
Painting and Engraving comes to us in the third 
edition, with the imprint of a Chicago publish- 
ing house, instead of from Boston, as hereto- 
fore. Itisan admireble book, the best of its 
sort and scope that we know. It is well trans- 
lated by Kate Newell Doggett and stands in no 
need of our further commendation. (8. C. 
Griggs & Co.) 

.-4 Thorough Bohemienne, by Madame 
Charles Reybaud (“‘Handy-Volume Series,”’ D. 
Appleton & Co.), is avery poor attempt to 
produce an idyllic story and is wholly lacking 
in character or plot. Why it should be to the 
advantage of American publishers to bring out 
translations of weak French stories, instead of 
good home productions, is difficult to under- 
stand. 

...We have before us Visions of the Future, 
and Other Discourses, another volume of ser- 
mons by O. B. Frothingham. (Putnam’s.) As 
we gave not long ago a somewhat full review 
of Mr. ‘Frothingham’s system of thought, we 
have no remark on the present volume, except 
that it embodies fully the merits and demerits 
of his ways of thinking and speaking. 


.-The Rev. Henry N. Hudson’s edition of 
Hamlet, with full notes, for use in schools and 
1 is a serviceable and a_ beautifully 





established are for the most part given here, 
in a manner as brief as possible, without miss- 
ing to put the reader in possession of correct 
information. The author has read widely, and 
condensed his knowledge into a book that 
carefully prepares the student for an acquaint- 
ance with the specialist and more pretentious 
authorities. 


.-A Doctor T. A. Bland—of Boston, we pre- 
sume—has issued, through the publishing 
house of Lee & Shepard, a Life of Benjamin F. 
Butler. It is neatly printed, well bound, and 
contains an accurate steel portrait of General 
Butler. But what reason or reasons the author 
had for writing over again a biography that 
Mr. James Parton had written, or his reasons 
for bringing out in book form information that 
has gone the rounds‘of the newspapers, he does 
not state. His estimate of the subject of his 
biography he gives in these words: “ He has 
the brain of a Franklin, the firmness of a Jack- 
son, the intellectural force of a Bacon, the in- 
tegrity of an Aristides, and the ripe scholarship 
of a Cushing.” 


.-From the Lutheran Publication Society, 
No. 42 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, we have 
received a bound copy containing the essays 
read at the Second Free Lutheran Diet, held in 
Philadelphia, last fall. We described the pro- 
ceedings of this conference of Lutheran min- 
isters in our columns of Religious Intelligence 
at the time of the conference. We have now 
only to express our sense of the value of the 
essays and addresses printed in this book in 
ascertaining the difficulties and differences in 
the Lutheran body in this country, which is 
unhappily much divided. The Diet is a 
rational method of preparation for the reunion 
of the separated bodies, though complete 
reunion is not to come, we believe, for many 
years. 


...-E. P. Dutton & Co, have published, in a 
choice pamphlet, a sermon by Bishop Quintard, 
of Tennessee, in memory of the late Rev. Charles 
Carroll Parsons, of Memphis. He was a colonel 
in the Union army during the war, and after- 
ward asistant professor at West Point. Re- 
signing his commission in the army, he entered 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church, became 
rector of one of the churches in Memphis, 
where he died, during the late yellow fever 
plague. The sermon is a noble tribute to a 
noble man. 





’ 


printed book, the latest of the editor’s many 
Shakespearian labors. Itis well fitted to in- 
spire an intelligent interest in the student who 
may begin Shakespeare under Mr. Hudson's 
guidance. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) 


..Under the title of Gleanings of Past Years 
the Scribners publish, in two handy volumes, 
a number of addresses, review articles, etc. by 
the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Among them 
are his recent essay in the North American, en- 
titled ‘‘Kin Beyond Sea,’’ and other articles 
that have attracted wide notice. 


...Rob’t Carter & Bros. publish The Life and 
Letters of Rev. Wm. Pennefather, an Evangelical 
clergyman of the Church of England, an earnest 
Christian, alaborious pastor, and one who took 
an interest in all good work. He wasa man 
whose character it does one good to become 
acquainted with. 

..-Peterson & Bros, republish Father Tom 
and the Pope, « sketch which first appeared in 
Blackwood, forty years ago; a piece of uproarious 
fun and one to be recommended to all who 
wish a laugh. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


SHELDON & Company will publish in June a 
text-book on English literature, by Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler. 


The friends of Paul H. Hayne purpose issu- 
ing a complete edition of all his poetical works, 
handsomely illustrated, to be sold by subscrip- 
tion only and particularly for his benefit. 
Colonel John G. James, of Austin, Texas, has 
charge of the list. 


The American News Co. propose to publish 
*¢General Grant’s Travels around the World,” 
by John Russell Young, in subscription parts. 
The first will be issued in May, with a steel- 
plate engraving of General Grant, by W. E. 
Marshall. The book complete is to have 1,000 
illustrations 


The Rev. William M. Thayer, of Franklin, 
Mass., will issue, as soon as possible, a ‘‘Life 
of the Veteran ‘Temperance Apostle, Dr. 
Charles Jewett.’’ He requests that any per- 
sons having letters of his, reports of his lec- 
tures, articles from his pen, or notices of his 
death will kindly communicate them to him, 
with any incidents or anecdotes connected 
with him or his lectures, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


From Egypt to Palestine, 


From Egypt to Palestine: through Sinai, the 
Wilderness, and the South Country. Obser- 
vations of a Journey made with Special Ref- 
erence to the History of the Israelites. By 
8. C. Barrett, D.D., LL.D., president of 
Dartmouth College and lately professor in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


“Will prove arich mine of knowledge and enjoy- 
ment to readers who desire to gain a comprehensive 
view of one of the most interesting subjects of mod 
ern inquiry. Under the guidance of President Bart- 
lett, they will feel a sense of safety in threading their 
way through the labyrinth of details, and will reap an 
abundant reward for thetr labor in the certainty and 
security of their acquisitions.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“His book to our imagination, to 
lgious Pope maetans Lane to tec Gestre re which 
soe Ld as and pl ces, His ni perratre lucid a”and enter- 
ti tal ning an escriptions of scenery an 
a oes exceedingly graphic.”—Boston 





‘e admire the frank a thorough aad, which 
the Pook is written throughout."— ¥. 


is Pre sy J Juries style is pe fascin- 


“ President Bartlett’s book ‘From a Rayyt to to Palestine’ 
is far above ordinary books of tra’ It bears on 
every oo evidence of thorough classical and bib- 
~~ d is areal help to those who wish 
to s Bible hy in the it of te Bible and the 
ile! a ihe nee of Bible Ha ¢ gone over the 
same route as Dr. Bartlett and with t! p same drag 
man, T can “testify to to the accuracy and value of 
work.” —REV. PuILI SOHAFP, D. 

+ * © “In ite exhaustivenenss, its learning, and its 
fairness this work of Dr. Bartlett is an important con- 
tribution of American scholarship to the literature of 
biblical criticism, and so is an accomplishment | jn 

h his countrymen will takea pride.” 
N. Y. World. 
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Prof. Wm. Mathews. 


Fifth Edition J 7. a of His Latest 


ORATORY AND) ORATORS 


1 Vol., 456 Pages, 1 12moe, Cloth, $3. 


From Noah Porter, D.D D. Do LL.D., President of 


Fale College: “Tt is an inspiriting and encouraging 
bool 

From E. 0. Hav vou, p. D> HpL.B» Chanesilor 
of Syracuse University : charm- 
ing k has Hegeif one of the highost qualities of a per- 
fect oration. It commands attention from the 
ning totheend. . . . It is exceedingly ve 
and interesting.” 


M. B. Anderson, LL.D.. president 1 

Rochester University : “Dr. Mathews's knowled 

literary history ts superior to that of almost 

men I have ever met. His capacity for idiomatic 

racy ex ual to the variety of his knowl- 
jume of will found 

useful and interesting. not only to oR lic 8 

to the fen meral er. It will ad the igh reputa- 

tion w Mich his other works have so justly given to the 


author.” 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 





Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 7 
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LVART. 


The International Art Journal. 
Illustrated with full-page 
Etchings, after the most cele- 
brated artists of all nations. 
The first quarterly volume 
for 1879 now ready. Large 
folio, cloth, gilt top, $10; or 
in paper cover, $8. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 
“Nowhere but in Paris could such a review be pro- 
duced as L’Art, so 


interesting in ite inform: It has 
Sromaee to oo fifth Foe vof ite life, with every rain of 
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bstantial than 
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ture. - . It is wets the chea) jl the Lo ae 
thi ing of its its kind. While L’ is conducted in 
this ~~ the editor may feel quite secure cohat France 
will not lose that artistic supremacy she has long held.” 


London 
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tions, and Ae athens and explana singu- 
lar merit, it furnishes a of ray text s 


style of A careful 
popen ae baoly Of the wonderful e things in L’ Art con- 
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© exact mannerism, the idio- 
re, of the artist can be transla: ted. Such distin. 
ish artists as ae Waltner, Monzeis, Chau. 
te make Lar , ote., with delicate needle-points, 
Pp to make L' Art ‘one of the most famous of modern 


‘N. Y. Times. 
p Sans of L4rt has to do with a wide 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


L 
Ruskin on Painting. 


With a Biograph ical Sketch. Forming No. 29 
of Appletons’ “ New Handy-Volume es.”” 
Paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


The volume consists of a biographical sketch of Ri 
kin and a series of extracts, under pro) ey from 
“ Modern as to 
yy ~ ex- 


4. it of that wor 
presen Cy wor! 
a treated Sonne 


An Accomplished Gen- 
tleman. 


A Tale. By JuL1aAn Sturais author of “ John- 
a-Dreams.”” Forming No. 30 of oy! 
‘“‘New Handy- Volume Series.” ‘aper, 30 
cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 





Recent 1 





in Applet ’ “New Handy- 
Volume Series.”’ 


The Great Italian and French Compos- 
Palestrive ; Plecini, Paisiello, and Olmaross ; 
‘alestrina ; Piccin 0, ai arosa ; 
Rossini; Donizetti and Bellini; Verdi; 
Cherubini and his Predecessors ; Mehul, 
Spontini, and Halévy ; Boieldieu and Auber; 


60 cents. ts. 


he Great German Composers. By the 
author of ‘‘Italian and French Composers.” 
Contents: Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann Franz, 
Chopin, Weber, Mendelssobn, and Wagner. 
New edition. ’ Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 


cents. 

Thomas — _— Life, his Books, his 
Theories. B H. Guernsry. Paper 
cover, price, loamy. clots, 60 cents. 

ra Tales: their Origin and Meaning. 

With some Account of ellers in Fairy- 
land. By JoHN THAOKRAY Buxcsg. Paper 
cover, price, 25 centa. 

‘*The Multitudinous Seas.?? With Ilus- 


trations. By 8, 
price, 25 cents. 


a 

APPLETONS’ New HANDY-VOLUME Series is in ha 
some 18mo volumes, in large 83 of a size conven- 
=: for the pocket = sul ‘or the library shelf, 


per co 
A selec of the > volumes is now in 
tasteful cloth Bindieg; Es peen, OF ita 
Now ready Le’; Great German 
Composers ‘wre “Great Italian - 
on 


Gentleman. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
péntpaia, toe to any address in the 


. W. Benzamin, Paper, 





volume mailed, 
States, on re- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
SOMETHING NEW IN MAPS. 


TAUNTON’S 


|New York City Guide, Map, and 
Directory. 


New Edition for 1870 will be issued tn a few days. 

This map is printed on the best linen bond paper, 
in Four Colors, handsomely bound in limp cloth, with 
directory of streets and prominent places. 

Ga” Single Copies, 25 cents. Discount to the trade. 
8. D. L. TAUNTON, 
Successer to D. A. EDSALL & Cco., 

3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


A REVOLUTION IN fiG.dGous: 


address Cras. A: 


ADVERTISING RATES. fous: #°¥ 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PER. 











nary pen. It hag no will be the pen of the 
future. This pen is im constant use by thousands of 
the heading ee ta How > and ts of the 
ig oe General Agent, 
169 Broadway, N. ¥., Room 18. . 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
LANGUAGES 


tanqua Lake, N.Y. » Thursday, July 17, 
and close on Thursday, Angust 28, 1879 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, wil) be taught 
by the “Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are annonnced, among 
whow are Prof. T. T. Trmavenis, formerly of the 

Sauveur School,” im Greek. Prof. J H, Woman, ia 


4 copes Prof. A. LALanpR, in French, eto, ete. etc. 












or particulars concerning Tuition, Board, Teachers, 
we _ Adds 803 Dr. J, VINCENT, Pluinfleld, New Jersey. 


hautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 


A * Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 


A aly 17 to Conv: ucted 
of Minnesota, bor Jos. ALDBM, of New York, Prof. Bearv, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Prof J,W. Dickinson, Sec'y Boston Board of Ed. 


eraasionsé cond by Prof. Pur.ps, 


m, and other eminent educators. (For particulars, see 


The Chautauqua Lectures. 
Aug. 2-2), 1878 During the Session of the Chautauqua 
School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, 
Philological, Historical. Seen, and Theological 
by the P. of the School, and also 
by eminent lectarers present at the annual 
aqua oer pny ally the lect- 


urers anounced are Joann <i 
ton: Dt Hopes, of’ Princeton; and Bi 

Suspsom, of Philadelphia, We shall 

bine study with ti Our 

place of meeting on Chautauqua 

health: be t po pe 

“a oy or of 

ecvenery Special Circulara 

@ addrese Da, Vincent, Plainfield 
New Jersey. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


POINT LACE, 


A by tear aed Big LACE ere 





Meseefptions in numerous Lace S 

and = ao to copy and imitate ‘old nee 
forty. ~ o=eete ions and 

Bix Battern P Sent by mail 


to any an TELTO RS Bot Rese | ae 
_ ATTRACTIVE 
NEW NOVELS, 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER READING. 


RHONA. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, 
Author of “Mignon,” “Viva,” “Dolores,” ete. 
19me. EXTRA CLOTH. $1.50. 


me the in Go doves of a most interest 
ee nts = 8s work a powerful pl ps are ot 
roulety. - ind many - tones 


new laurels to the reputation of fis ite gifted author 


HIGH-WATER-MARK. 


By FERRIS JEROME. 
12me. EXTRA CLOTH. $1.50. 











“There is a great deal about her story to be com- 
mended. In her plot she has worked out consistently 
a col nt purpose, and has given us neat bits of 
description and of character pain by the way.”— 
Philadelphia 


‘© AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘6 Molly Bawn” and ** Phyllis.” 
12mo, Fine Cloth, $1.25. _16mo, Paper Cover, 60 cents. 
“A delightful novel ‘te read. A piquant, sparkling, 
story.”—New York 


en ta: 
“Tt is a charmin romane that interests the reader 
from the first.”"—. 


ol. of Lt st mowt x v Sbgges et nats ore 
CASTLE HOHENWALD. 


A ROMANCE. 
Brom the German of ADOLPH STRECKFUSS, 
Author of “ Two Rich,” etc, 
By Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 
“The Old Mam'sell > 
Translator of wits ame Secret,” “The 
12me, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 

“ A brillian at end ctensttronany, full of incident and 
adven: sure to in ‘the reader with its 
Stover dellneations of society .”—Boston 

sted no better Bovel, Bo no — yeese 


Ptne has 
than “Castle Hoh 2 ay PY to be reed Sand 


SIR GIBBIE. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 








ot“ ” “The of ”“Panl | 
Author Malcolm, oa Lossie, 


8v0, Fine Cloth, $1.25. Pa Paper Cover, 75 centa. 
t has come 


'“*Sir Gibbie’ is by odds heat thing tha: 
from this prolific sine several years. It 
to know is still ca le of his 
_ Giobie’ with the 


Rich a reo a recommendation Tribune. rears who 2 sats 
LORD STRAHAN. 
BY MRS. WILDRICK. 
12moe. EXTRA CL CLOTH. $1.25. 


ee Ss novel, fran in i in plot “in ie shrewd ob- in 


pleat ota Brnatres 
Saree Berke Seeks, oe 
Sia iter ree 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
LS 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


G VHOIR and 
NEW UONGREGATION. 


Byam an, Anthems, Chas, and Seria, 


CHOIR AND ALL THE PEOPLE. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 





A year’s t of he Row ides in paper Ran 4 has 
racticall nsi er to produce harmo- 
Pious ‘and. effective eo operenion jon between Choir and 
nen It has heen 
Indore Guols i ra he aaa oa 
y ar ho Choir ng the 'P 
wherever i 


The New Gols bem cena 


feoponet sean 


and appro; 
the most 
ae ia st reed in cloth, Sent by mail upon 
pant ot ea” | with plan and full particulars, free, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y.; CINCINNATI, O. 
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UPERIOR 
UNDAY SCHOOL 
PINGING BOOKS. 


nicht weiipliieielasdtid ty 


select from the following list: 
Should 
al! hould on Res B.. iy Masic Beok, select 


PURE GOLD Bonsia Cnbdeu 
AB 0 per enya 35 cents by mail, 


WELCOME T DIN @oard 
"p30 per Gg Bear =f 
NEW HY™M ANY (Board 
00 copies ; bios 30 conte by mail. 
BOOK OF er Ase (Board Covers), 
a eee 


renee 
— SEY ICE {Od copies; 15 cents by mail 
BM aK A Le on seoeigt ee’ és. re- 


i Sold by Booksellers and Music Picket. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Strese, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


THE arate: SPEL OF JOY! 


isanew Sin 
p ARTA 
» De 





new gad very’ superior and 
m that has so much to say and 


“ Gilad Tidings of Great Joy.” 


Both words and m are of an elevated character, 
and the Ln AE ny A, im many 
recent compositions has been carefully avoided. 


Price 85 cents, for which specimen copies will be 
mailed to any address. 





See Decoration Day Music in the Musical Rzcorp, 6 cts. 


pene : 


to examine and try 
hich lao “Shining fv 
amine Hint 
two standard 





and the Raver ot 2 ui 


OLIVER DITSON & DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


THE LATEST 


JOY BELLS 


for the Sunday-school. 
Price $900 hundred; ah ee aa 





Address W. W. WHITNEY, Tolede, Obie. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tot INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THk INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 























(May 8, 1879. 
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” aaa onan Ger PROSECUTION. } and that wittewosueane of letters sex] f Relig io P Hutt as " , 


The work of summing up for thé proseeb- 
thon wes. divided between Messrs. Crosby and 
McCullagh. We regret that wehave aottheir 
speeches in full to summarize, as in the ease of 
Dr. Spear’s, which the Brooklyn Hagle published 
without abridgment. We use for the following 
the reports in the dailies of this city, Mr. 
Crosby read from manuscript. Mr. Crosby sald: 


**fam very well aware that in this duty I 
stand in no enviable position. Dr. Spear’s ap- 
peal has found a response in every generous 
heart. You long for the moment, I know, 
when you ean vote ‘Not sustained’ to every 
speckfowtins and to the charge at large. But 
this generous feeling, I fear, cannot continue 
after you have loo carefully at the facts. I 
wish to arrest the attention of your reasoning 
faculties. I do not appeal to your feelings. The 
honor of the Church of Christ is at stake. 
Trae merey can only be exercised where there 
has been confession and repentance. In regard 
to the sixth specification, we admit that it is 
not proved, on account of the refusal of sever- 
al witnesses to testify. The responsibility is 
with them. As to the seventh specification, 
since Dr. Talmage testifies under oath that he 
did not know he was to be tried for falsehood 
and deceit, we accept the explanation and do 
not press this charge. The first specification 
concerns Dr. Talmage’s withdrawal from The 
Christian at Work. Dr, Talmage signed a reso- 
lution warmly recommending Mr, Kiug, the 
pense: and at nearly the same time wrote to 

r. Remington, saying that he had no confi- 
dence in Mr. King. Taking Dr. Talmage’s and 
Major Corwin’s version of the interview in the 
latter's house, when it was proposed to start a 
— to be called Christian Work, there are 
still some very dark things about that business. 
On Feb. 7th, 1876, Dr. Talmage wrote to Mr 
Remington, ‘ We still live; and, through the 
Lord’s blessing, expect to live, and to fulfill your 
expectations,’ although he says that at this 
time Mr. Remington had refused to carry the 
paper any further than through February. 
At the same time, Major Corwin leased a set 
of rooms for The Uhristian at Work for five 
years, with the evident expectation that the 
paper would live. Mr. Remington had no idea 
of dropping the paper at the end of February. 
Dr. Talmage was too old a news ~ wd man not 
to know the value ofa mating li containing 
18,000 to 20,000 names. If Christian at 
Work had failed at that time, Dr. Talmage 
would bave had no more right to use that 
than to use any other piece of the company’s 
property. Those dear people, the subscribers, 
pore people, to whom §3 a year meant less 

read on the table, were deceived by the circu- 
lar that Dr. Talmage allowed to be published, 
announcing that he would continue to edit the 
paper for another year, when, as he says, he had 
given notice of his intention to leave. Hesays 
that he had nothing todo with the-circular. 
The circular was referred to him, and Dr. Tal- 
mage sali: *I have no change to suggest.’ 
Yet he says under oath that he did not sanction 
it. By that act he made himeelf not only mor- 
ally, but legally and technically responsible for 
the false circular. Dr, Talmage wronged and 
deceived his associates in Zhe Christian at Work 
‘by. his. Withdrawal from that paper ; and also 
wronged and deceived Mr. Hallock, the pur- 
chaser of the paper, His valedictory was itself 
an advertisement of Advance, and its neces- 
sary effect was seriously to injure the paper in 
which it was published. If he hada right to 
insert this valedictory, which we deny, he had 
no right to deceive Mr. Bright and his associ- 
ates. Hé had no more right to interfere with 
the printing of the paper than you or I would 
have. The evidence shows that there was no 
intention to drop Dr. Talmage out of the paper 
at any time.” 


Mr. Talmage’s claim, said Mr. Crosby, that 
he believed he had been sold out by Mr. Rem- 
ipgton is refuted by all the evidence which has 
been given bearing on that point, except bis 
own, by any reasonable deduction which can 
be drawn from his own testimony, and emphat- 
leally by his statement, made in his own pulpit 
and reproduced in The Advance, that the pur 
chasers had expected to take the editor with 
the paper ; but he was a part of the goods that 
eonld not.be delivered. His assertion that he 
believed, when he put his farewell editorial 
into the paper, and for several days later, that 
the purchaser was a Philadelphia gentleman is 
refuted by his own letter to Mr. Hallock, de- 
clining to serve as editor, and by his statement 
from the pulpit that on Monday he learned 
that it had been sold to the publisher of a 
Unitarian paper. He permitted Mr. Hallock 
to go on with his negotiations for the purchase 
of the paper, knowing that the purchase would 
be made under the expectation that he would 
be the editor, while he had already con- 
cluded his engagement with The Advance. 
Even if bis statements are true, they are worth- 
les¢, because based on the theory of retaliation. 
Mr, Grosby occupied nearly two hours in dis- 
cugsing the first and second specifications. 

Im regard to the third specification, Mr. Cros- 

said Mr. Corwin’s statements about the 
renting of pews are vague and uncertain. His 
gwn signature to the applications for pews 
stands against him. Mr. Pearsall’s testimony 
was admirably given, and has not been con- 
tradicted. .He said that he expostulated with 
Dr. Talmage against announcing that the pews 
were free when they were not. He would not 
join the church while such notices were being 
given. Dr. Talmage laughed, as if he thought 
it was funny. The misleading notice was given 
repeatedly, and the pew committee had to ex- 
plain it away as best they could. Mr. Hath- 
away testified to the diagram and the pricé 
marked on each pew. He also testified that 
number of persons were fefuenced to give up 
their pews because they did not give enough, 





$$ 








ing why Dr. Talmage announced that the seats 
were free when thy were not. 

“Who was brought to contradict tiiis testi- 
mony? Major Corwin, who was not present at 
any of the interviews 1nd who merely testified 
vaguely and generally that the < were 

ed without reference to the dollar ae 


a member of the tba committee at the time 
referred to in the charge. Whether the Taber- 
nacle is now a free church or not makes no 
difference. But, you will perhaps say that Mr. 
Talmage might have known nothing of this. 
Then you will entirely forget the testimony of 
Mr. Thomas E. Pe who swore positively 
that he frequently talked to Mr. Talmage about 
it and begged him to give over his Sunday an- 
nouncement that the pews were assigned with- 
out reference to the dollar question, hecause, 
as he said, everybody knew it wasnot so, This 
witness, you will remember, was not cross-ex- 
amined. The defense hoped, no doubt, that 
his crushing testimony would be overlooked or 
forgotten in the general mass. But, brethren, 
it stands to-day as clear as crystal; and upon 
it, backed by the testimony of Mr. Hathaway, 
you are bound to find Mr. Talmage guilty on 
this specification. Unless Mr. Talmage was 
deprived of the ordinary perceptive faculties of 
a human being, he did know that the pews were 
assigned with reference to the dollar question 
and with reference to nothing else.” 

The fourth specification, sald the speaker, is 
sustained by overwhelming and uncontra- 
dicted testimony. Dr. Van Dyke’s evidence 
is uncontradicted and must be accepted 
as conclusive. Mr. Talmage’s accusation 
against Mr. Hathaway may be taken as a 
false one, because it has not been proved 
against Mr. Hathaway. But there is plenty of 
evidence to show that it was false. The Tab- 
ernacle Session itself has declared the reports 
against Mr. Hathaway to be false and slamder- 
ous. How,-in the name of common decency 
and common sense, is the Presbytery going to 
acquit the defendant on the ground that he had 
made up his differences with Mr. Hathaway ? 
There has been no confession. The Presbytery 
might hesitate to convict the defendant, on the 
ground that he might have been able to show 
that he did not falsely accuse Hathaway, but 
justly accused him. The whole scheme of the 
defense to get rid of this specification is a pre 
posterous and a disgraceful one. The evidence 
is conclusive and conviction ought to follow. 

As to the allegations of the fifth 
specification, in regard to false subscriptions, 
Mr. Crosby regarded them as sustained. 
The facts are. admitted. Here are the tel- 
egrams. An attempt was made to obtain 
false subseri s. The fact that John F. 





Tue liberals among the Brethren, or 
Tunkers, are represented by a paper published 
at Berlin, Penn.; called The Ohris- 
tian. The position of this paper and the party 
it represents is defined, in a letter sent us by its 
editor, who copies, with thanks, our recent ed- 
itorial on “‘ Harsheyism,’’ as follows: 

‘We are in full accord with the Church on 
all Gospel doctrines and practices ; but do not 
believe in any tradition as being worthy of com- 
parison with a Divine injunction. In fact, we do 
not regard a custom one hundred or five hundred 
yearsold, whether it originated in the Church or 
in the world, as possessing any claims upon the 
attention of Bible Christians. We believe in 
‘non-conformity to the world’ from all its sin- 
ful practices ; but we hold that the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and that the in- 
ventions and discoveries of man are simply the 
products of the wisdom of God, and should be 
applied by the Christian to the glorifying of 
his name. We believe that the time now is 
when we shall neither in the garb of a hundred 
years ago nor in the style of the present age 
worship the Father; but when the true wor- 
shipers shall worship him in spirit and in truth. 

‘We believe in self-denial, but not in Stoi- 

cism; we advocate close-communion, but not 
exclusiveness. Inshort, we hold that the Word 
of God is our perfect law, which if we obey we 
do well.”’ 
For the denomination there are now published 
four weekly papers: the Primitive Christian, 
the Gospel Preacher, the Brethren at Work, and 
the Progressive Christian, 


...-At a recent meeting of the Foreign Sun- 
day-school Association cf Brooklyn one of the 
speakers, Mr. Charlier, gave the following in- 
teresting bit of history, as reported for us: 

* In 1820 two brothers, named Haldane, went 
from Scotland to Geneva and commenced hold- 
ing private meetings, wherein they preached 
the strange doctrine of conversion. The first 
results were the conversion of the historian, 
Merle D’Aubigné, and the celebrated Dr, 
Malan. Their further development was the 
organization of an independent church. To 
this church came a Protestant pastor, who had 
hitherto devoted his time chiefly to hunting. 
He heard D’Aubigné preach conversion, and 
was himself converted, went home to his con- 
gregation, and told them that for the first 
time he was able to preach the Gospel. Four 
young men from France heard that sermon ; 
and, as its result, established missions. among 
the Hottentots, and one, my father, became a 
teacher in Franee, where he was called to en- 
dure persecution, on account of his new views. 
To separate them from the influence of Roman 
Catholicism, he sent his boys to Neufchatel ; 





Talmage is . Talmage’s nephew does nut 
make it any the less a false subscription. Mr. 
Hobbs is not his nephew. The defendant 
sought these false subscriptions for the pur- 
ose of inducing others to subscribe. This 
Pre.’ ery cannot afford to indorse and permit 
euch « course as that. You may say he weaut 
no wrong. What of it? He did wrong. We 
claim that these five specifications are proved. 
It is not for this Presbytery to lower the stand- 
ard of truth by one jot or tittle. Mr. Crosby 
read from a report of a decision by the General 
Assembly, showing that a single instance of 
prevarication by a minister called for admo- 
nition, confession, and evidence of ,conirition, 
and from a book written by Mr. Talmaye, in 
which he denounced the simplest variation 
from the truth as a lic as black as perdition. 
Mr. McCullagh occupied only half an hour in 
speaking. The prosecution, he said, has worked 
on the principle that it was not their duty to 
resent the evidence in its most condemnatory 
ht; but to give itin the fairest possible way. 


“There are other interests for you to con- 
sider,” be said, ‘than the character and repu- 
tation of Mr. Talmage. You are called upon 
to express judgment on the moral quality of 
the ects one of the most wi known 
preachers in this city, which acts he maintains 
are unimpeachable. Here, under the solemnity 
of an oath and after a calm revision of his 
acts, he says they are right and that he would 

reue the same course again. He asks simply 
justice You are bound to give him justice. It 
6 important at the present time that the 
Church should give no uncertain sound on 

uestions of honesty. These are times when 
there are many deflections from the line of 
straight rectitude, much of dishonesty in high 
and low places. If there is any place where the 
strictest integrity should be expected, it is the 

ulpit. You owe a duty to yourselves, to the 

Yhurch, and to the Christian world, as well as 
to Mr. Talmage, which you ought not to lose 
sight of nor underestimate. Let a suspicion 
be aroused that you are influenced in your de- 
cision by any other than the highest sense of 
duty, and you will do more to weaken confi- 
dence in the reality of religion than infidelity 
can accomplish in ten years, The injunction to 
charity and mercy = only when there is 
repentance and confession. If the evidence of 
the prosecution sustains a single specification 
in the ch you are bound to bring in a ver- 
dict of ale. ¥ 

At the conclusion of Mr. M *s speech, 
Dr. Van Dyke moved that the Presbytery ad- 
journ, to meet Monday afternoon, in the Sec- 
ond Church Ay none to — ge he 
Presbytery is making up v exce 
members, the elders of Dr. Talmage’s Church, 
and reporters for the press. Mr. Millard op- 





posed the motion; but it was carried without 
a dissenting vote. 


and there I attended, forty years ago, the first 
Sunday-school established in France or Swit- 
zerland and éuperintended by Faber. The 
fruit of that work cannot be described. Those 
boys have scattered all over the world and are 
teaching what they learned there. It is in- 
tended that the Anglo-Saxons shall preach con- 
version to the world.” 


....A Christian Chinaman of this city, named ' 
Moy Jin Kee, has, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Brown, of the Five Points Mission, and others, 
opened a mission-house in Mott Street, in this 
city. Sunday afternoon a number of China- 
men were present, Moy Jin Kee gave an ac- 
count of what he proposed to do as follows; 


‘* Genlem :—I come to this Country "bout six 
months ago, to get ed go back to 
teach my ‘ligion of Jesus Christ. 
I stranger here, used to work down here Mr. 
Parks. be people they come to me, say 
very good thing, get up school for my country- 
men, teachee them ‘ligion and read En lish. 
Many of them tried already the public school, 

many those children they holl’ at them ; 
the no can study when those children they 
holl’ at them like I talk Mr. Smith about 
it. He belly glad I get mission. Talk to Mr. 
McCarthy too. He’sagascompany. Tell me 
this place. I come this place. So open school 
teach my countrymen ’ligion Jesus Christ. 
Hope ovelly brother sistel come teach my coun- 
trymen lead, teach them Tove same save you I 
do. I used be same way, I come here look 
round. See my le want learn. No think 
Melican fliends. work for my ving. Nocan 
do gleat deal; butdoallcan. Need many 
things ae - = now. os -— * 
boned, , c e8, man s, No 
can at aae. Get bimeby. This 7 


Can stand up for our Lo 
all people come. Black, yellow, white, every- 
body. Many Chinamen here. Thlee different 
classes; but same Lord cleate all. Hope all 
be same bimeby. Going to have leading-room, 
intelligence office for Chinamen—so all get 
work—Bible-class, player-meeting, Sunday- 
school, pleaching, all time, every day.” 


..+.The eighth report of the Free Church of 
Italy, of which Father Gavazzi isa prominent 
member, states that body has now 12 ordained 
ministers, 13 evangelists, 87 dere, 65 deacons, 
14 deaconesses, 1,635 communicants, 183 cate- 
chumens, 588 Sabbath-school clifldrep; 1,206 
pupils in day and night schools, 21 teachers in 





day schools, 1,465 regular hearers of the Gos 





pel, 1,694 additional occasional hearers, 33 
churches, large and small, and 80 outstations 
more or less frequently visited. The contri- 
butions of the churches last year for evangeliza- 
tion amounted to 1,207 francs, while for all 
objects the sum collected was 8,735 francs, 
In the college at Rome there are 14 students— 
7 in the theological and 7 in the preparatory 
department. The students are taught English 
among their studies, The schools in Rome 
contain about 250 students. Father Gavazzi’s 
church, on Salat Angelo Square, has an average 
congregation of about 200 and received 22 con- 
verts last year. The government recognized 
the church last year as a corporate body and 
gives 300 francs yearly to its schools in Rome, 


.---Prof. Francis L. Patton, as we have else- 
where announced, has been chosen unanimous- 
ly by the Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Church to fill the chair of apologetics and hom- 
fletics in its Theological School in London. 
This is the position which was tendered to 
Prof. Christlieb, of Germany, and which the 
eminent Evangelical was compelled to decline. 
Prof. Patton will take until the last of June to 
consider what his answer shall be. He is now 
in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Chicago. He was, it will be remembered, mod- 
erator of the General Assembly last year. 


....The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of the Free 
Chureh of Scotland, has carried through the 
Synod of Ross an overture to the Assembly 
asking that body to ‘‘adopt such measures as 
in their wisdom may seem fitt:d to secure that 
sound instruciion be given in our theolog- 
ical halls, and to restore these institutions to 
the place they once held in the confidence of 
the office-bearers and members of the Church.” 
Dr. Kennedy is the most infiuential of the High- 
land minieters, and this overture means, of 
course, that Prof. Smith’s teachings are not 
thought sound of by the Highlanders. 


.... The Rev. Mr. Sanger is an English vicar 
whose heroic and persistent efforts in behalf 
of his church should be applauded, rather than 
found fault with, as by some of his ungrateful 
parishioners. The cburch building was in a 
dangerous state, and Mr. Sanger set himself to 
secure a new house. He worked as a book- 
binder two years to get money, wrote 2,000 
begging letters, designed the building, acted 
as clerk of works and contractor, carved all 
the wood and stone, and worked with the men 
employed. He has the house to his liking and 
a debt of $1,000 yet to raise. 


...-The report of the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on schools and missions 
among the Indians assigned to the care of the 
denomination state that the 12 boarding and 
8 day schools are attended by 973 pupils, of 
whom 430 read English. Most of the religious 
work is being done among the children in 
school. ‘ But few adult Indians are reached 
from want of knowledge of their language and 
from their attachment to their old habits of 
life.”’ 


....Among the newer women’s foreign mis- 
sionary societies is that of the Baptist women. 
It held ite annual meeting recently at Provi- 
dence. It was reported that the receipts of 
the year were $41,472, about $60 more than was 
expended in support of 88 woman missionaries 
and 39 Bible-women in Burmah, India, China, 
and Japan. These women have 38 schools un- 
der their charge, with 1,488 scholars, and they 
report 93 baptisms for the year. 


....The apnouncement is made in the Baptist 
Weekly of a piece of good fortune for Rochester 
Theological Seminary. It is about to receive 
an endowment of $136,000, the gift of five lay- 
men—J. B. Hoyt, J. B. Trevor, Charles Pratt, 
and the brothers Rockefeller. Mr. Hoyt en- 
dows a chair of Hebrew langut.ge and liter- 
ature, and the Rockefeller brothers provide 
library and library building. 


....The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
ha; issued fts fifty-first annual report, showing 
that 821 libraries were sent out on vessels last 
year; that its chaplains and agents at different 
ports in America and Europe labored faithful- 
ly; and that there were hopeful conversions, 
through the instrumentalities employed by the 
Society. The receipts were $77,440 and the 
expenditures $77,647. 


.eeeThe American Missionary Association 
began its work among the Freedmen at Fortress 
Monroe fn 1861, where many colored refugees 
were gathered. In 1862 it employed 15 teach- 
ers; in 1870 the number reached 533 and in 
3878 upward of 200. In aJl, the Association has 
employed 5,267 teachers and has planted Con- 
gregationalism in every state of the South. 


..s-It fs sald that the English Wesleyan 
Thanksgiving Fund, begun last year, is aug- 
menting at the rate of $20,000 a week. It ae 
amounts to over $550,000, and it is —_ 
that enough will be subscribed to make | 
$1,200,000, which will put all the denomination- 
al schemes in excellent financial condition. 


«e.eThe negatives on the overture for r@ 
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duced representation in the General Assembly 
are coming in rapidly. They now amount to 
94, against 43 affirmatives, and nothing can save 
the measure from a decisive defeat. 








Missions, 


New Gores is dangerously near New 
Britain, where the cannibals have recently been 
active; but the London Missionary Society 
has had stations in the eastern half of New 
Guinea, and the missionaries have not been mo- 
lested. Between the two great islands and in 
China Straits there are numerous islands. 
Among these is Moresby, or Basilaki, which is 
peopled by cannibals. The missionaries of the 
London Society have long had their eyes on 
this island, hoping for an opportunity to teach 
its savages better ways. But it was necessary, 
as one of the missionaries says, to ‘‘ move 
cautiously.”” The Basilakians are among the 
most treacherous of human beings, and are be- 
sides quite numerous. They have occasionally, 
visited the mission stations; but hitherto the 
missionaries have not returned the compliment. 
Basilaki is a sort of cannibal market. The 
neighboring tribes go there for materials fora 
cannibal feast, the same as civilized persons 
would to a butcher’s market, and the Basila- 
kians keep up the supply by raids upon neigh- 
boring tribes. Two of the “smartest teachers” 
in the New Guinea mission were selected to go 
to Basilaki. They left behind them in a safe 
place their wives and nearly all their goods, 
and put themselves at the mercy of the savages, 
There are now eight stations in the East Cape 
district of New Guinea. 





+++. The annual report of the Madura Mission 
of the American Board, which lies in the district 
in which about 60,000 Hindus renounced 
heathenism last year, states that, although the 
mission has not shared largely in this move- 
ment, yct the year has been one of prosperity. 
There are now in connection with it 199 con- 
gregations, an increase of 28. They consist of 
about 8,000 families and eleven thousand souls. 
Four hundred and thirty-three were received 
on profession. A number of the members of 
the congregations are described as non-heathen, 
who know little of Christianity and require 
patient instruction. The opinion is expressed 
that ‘“‘the plan adopted by the mission in 
1848 of enrolling such as have outwardly re- 
nounced heathenism or Romanism, and are 
willing to place themselves under Christian in- 
struction, as members of regularly organized 
congregations, ‘is the wisest.’ The system 
corresponds to the practice in all Christian 
countries ; and it is true here, as there, that ac- 
cessions tothe church are almost wholly from 
the class which regularly enjoys religious in- 
struction.” The itinerancy, which is valued 
more and more, reached the inhabitants of 
about 100 villages. 


.-The civil authorities of Prague, Austria, 
where missionaries of the American Board have 
maintained public services for more than a 
year, have, for-some reason not assigned, di- 
rected that no more such meetings be held, 
under penalty of $50 fine or 20 days, imprison- 
ment. The persons attending these meetings 
are only permitted to attend services of the 
churches recognized by thestate. At Stupitz a 
suit was brought against leading members of the 
congregation for holding conventicles. An ap- 
peal from an adverse decision was taken to the 
State Court in Prague, which has not yet been 
decided. There is very little that is encourag- 
ing in mission work in Austria. As in many 
other cases, the missionaries have to work on 
amidst obstacles and discouragements and feed 
on hope. 


.-The Rev. Dr, Shedd writes from Ham- 
adan, Persia, a very interesting letter about a 
movement among the Jews of that place. One 
of the oldest colonies of Jews in the world ts 
found at Hamadan. Their ancestors were 
carried captive by the Assyrian king twenty- 
five centuries ago. For months past the 
colony has been agitated by the question: “Is 
not Jesus the Messiah?” Four of the chief 
men, the heads of one thousand houses (about 
five thousand people), have, after long trial, 
been publicly baptized, and many others are 
asking to confess Christ. As in the days of 
the Apostles, all the city is moved, and one 
Nestorian helper is day and night beset with 


Jews seeking instruction in the New Testa- 
ment, 


--The London Society has sent out two 
young men to re-enforce the Tanganyika mis- 
tion. Dr. Mullens, the secretary, is to go to Zan- 
ribar, to assist the new missionaries on their way 
and further to organize the mission. The Rev. 
Arthur Dodgshun, with the caravan, has almost 


Teached the Lake, after encountering numerous 
difficulties, 


The Catholic Archbishop Lavigeric has 


tent out athird party of ten missionaries for 
Central Africa, They will be escorted by a 
*ompany of Papal Zouaves. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mews of the Week. 


CONGRESSIONAL preceedings the past week 
have amounted to little. As was expected, the 
President vetoed the Army Appropriation Bill 
early in the week, on the ground that the sixth 
section is altogether foreign to the purpose of 
the bill; that there is no necessity for the en- 
actment of such a Jaw as this section embodies ; 
and that the section, if passed, would be a 
dangerous violation of the spirit and meaning 
of the Constitution. Several caucuses were 
held after the reading of the Message ; and on 
Friday the House failed to pass the bill over the 
veto, the vote being 120 to 110—not two-thirds 
in the affirmative. A meeting of the Joint 
Democratic Caucus—which originally shaped 
the bill—was then held; and it was resolved 
that the sixth section should be amended in 
connection with this bill so as to permit the 
civil authority to keep the peace at the polls ; 
but that the section as it now stands should be 
returned as a separate bill. It was further 
determined that the Legislative Bill is to be 
sent in to the President with its several 
“riders” repealing the test oath and the super- 
visors and deputy marshal clauses of the re- 
vised statutes. If this bill is vetoed, each 
‘rider’? will be sent back separately ; and in 
the end it is expected that a new pair.of Army 
and Legislative bills will grow out of the diffi- 
culties. The only other business of national 
importance which has come up for considera- 
tion is the old bill introduced in the Senate to 
give the members of the Cabinet seats in that 
body, which was again opposed ; a bill to pro- 
vide certain expenses of Congress by inserting 
an appropriation to pay mileage to senators 
and representatives who entered upon their 
terms in March, or else to all members who 
have attended the extra session ; and the con- 
sideration of a bill to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases among cattle. Both of 
these measures were opposed and no definite 
action taken. 


....The reizn of terror in Russia still con- 
tinues the chief topic abroad. St. Petersburg 
is reported to bein a constant state of alarm 
and the city remains under martial law. One 
correspondent states that a universal feeling 
of gloom prevails ; that after nine o’clock in 
the evening nobody is at liberty to go on the 
street without a certificate, upon which is 
writter the place from which the bearer comes 
and where he is going; and that grenades ex- 
plode in the street frequently. A great confla- 
gration which has destroyed half of the city of 
Orenburg, on the Ural River, is also believed to 
be the work of the Nihilists, many of whom 
are known to have congregated there. Fifteen 
thousand people are made destitute by the fire 
and the best quarters of the town are in ashes. 
Nine hundred and forty-nine dwellings were 





burned, together with one mosque, four mills, 
202 shops, and nearly all the markets and pub- 
lic buildings. 


.- An official report to the Persian Govern- 
ment of the earthquake in Mianeb, on the 22d 
of March, says that 21 villages were totally de- 
stroyed and 922 persous, 2,660 sheep, 1,125 
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oxen, 124 horses, and 55 camels were killed. 


« eoThe war in Zululand seems to be ap- 
proaching a termination, The Zulu chief 
Dubalmanzi, who led the attack on Ginylelova 
last month, and other chiefs, with large armies 
following, have proffered submission. 


..- Heavy rains in Hungary and the melting 


caused several towns to be flooded. Many of 
the dikes at Szegedin have been destroyed a 
second time. 


..-The Bulgarians have elected, finally, 
- Prince Alexander of Battenberg te their throne, 
with the title of Alexander I. 
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{3 Al communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
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pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 
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communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tux LNDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

€® We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our Correspondents. 

(@ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
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‘THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 


Tue President has vetoed the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill, basing the veto on the pro- 
visions contained in the sixth section. The 
Democratic Jacobins in both houses of Con- 
gress will now have the opportunity to de- 
cide whether they will vote an appropriation 
for the support of the army without the 
measure to which the President objects, 
since they cannot carry it against his veto. 
If they decide not to do so, and adjourn 
without such an appropriation, then, of 
course, the President will at once call 
another extra session of Congress. He has 
definitely taken his position on the ques- 
tion; and what the Democrats have to do is 
either to back down from their unwarrant- 
able ground or do worse. It is to be hoped 
that their ‘‘ sober second thoughts” will be 
wiser than their first ones. 

Section 2002 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that ‘‘no mili- 
tary or naval officer, or other person en- 
gaged in the civil, military, or naval service 
of the United States, shall order, bring, 
keep, or have under his authority or control 
any troops or armed men at the place where 
any general or special election is held in any 
state, unless it be necessary to repel the 
armed enezsies of the United States or to 
keep the peace at the polls.” This law was 
originally enacted in 1865 and the bill was 
signed by President Lincoln. There are 
two exceptions contained in thislaw. One 
relates to the repelling of the armed enemies 
of the United States and the other to keep- 
ing the peace at the polls. In either of 
these cases it is lawful to have “troops or 
armed men at the place where any genaral 
or special election is held in any state,” 
What the Democrats propose in the sixth 
section of the Army Appropriation Bill is 
to strike out the words ‘‘or to keep the 
peace at the polls” from this statute, and 
thus make it unlawful for any civil, mil- 
itary, or naval officer of the United States 
to use armed men for this purpose, no mat- 

ter how urgent may be the occasion 





The President objects to the section for 
this reason. He quotes several other stat- 
utes to show that there is no occasion for 
such legislation, since these other statutes 
effectually and fully provide against any 
military interference with popular elections. 
He refers also to the Federal laws relating 
to the election of members of the House of 
Representatives, and very properly says 
that, if the sixth section of the Army Bill 
should be passed, these laws would be prac- 
tically inoperative, so far as any power to 
keep the peace at the polls is concerned. 
The supervisors of elections, and the mar- 
shals of the United States, and even the 
President himself would be mere lookers- 
on, with no adequate power to suppress 4 
riot at the polls and carry into effect laws 
which have been enacted for this purpose. 
The whole system of legislation for the 
regulation of Federal elections would be- 
come a mere sham, as against bodies of men 
who might combine to disturb the public 
peace at the polls. To such a sham the 
President will not give his consent, and we 
are confident that the country will sustain 
him in his position. 

The President closes his veto message 
with some very plain and sensible words in 
regard to the revolutionary method by which 
the Democrats seek to gain theirend. The 
substance of what he has to say on this 
point is that, being President of the United 
States, it is both his right and duty to exer- 
cise the powers which the Constitution has 
bestowed upon him, and that any attempt 
by Congress to force him to accept a meas- 
ure which he does not approve, by tacking 
it on as a rider to an appropriation bill 
necessary for the ordinary operations of the 
Government, is a wholly unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of his office. 
He is himself a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government, and has the same right to act 
independently in signing or not signing bills 
that Congress has in passing them. It is not 
his province to dictate to Congress what 
bills it shall pass; and it is equally not the 
province of Congress to dictate to him what 
bills he shall sign. The President’s lan- 
guage on this point is temperate and court- 
eous; but it is flat-footed in its meaning. 
The Democrats cannot mistake his position, 
and what they will do now is for them to 
determine. It is quite certain that the people 
will not sustain them in forcing another 
extra session or in refusing the necessary 
appropriations to keep the machinery of 
the Government in action. They made a 
most signal mistake in raising such an 
issue, and the sooner they correct it the 
better will it be for the Democratic party. 





SHALL THE NEGRO BE DENIED 
LIBERTY OF WORSHIP? 





WE should like to be able to believe, with 
our religious contemporaries of the South, 
that the Negro exodus has no other incite- 
ment than false hopes of an Eden in Kansas 
held out by designing men; that the 
‘‘Southern people are the best and truest 
friends the Negro ever had”; that the flee- 
ing freedmen are leaving behind them 
‘‘halcyon days”; and that they have en- 
joyed all the rights belonging to them and 
have not been oppressed or intimidated. 
We wish we could accept as true what the 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate, of Macon, Ga., 
says—that the ‘‘great mass of our people 
have no sympathy with the bitter things” 
said by Southern representatives. We wish 
that we could believe that whites and blacks 
who do not vote with the dominant party in 
the South are not molested in the free exer- 
cise of the right of franchise. We wish we 
could believe that the Southern people 
mean to abide by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and not to oppress any 
class on account of color or previous con- 
dition of servitude or political opinion. 

We wish heartily that we could believe 
in the good faith of the South; but we can- 
not. Soon after the close of the war the 
Southern chivalry began, with threats, intim- 
idations, and brutal assassinations, the work 
of putting down those who were not with 
them in opinion. Year after year stories of 
outrages against both whites and blacks 
have come crowding upon each other to the 
ear of the North. There were so many of 
these tales of horror; they were so much 
alike; the Southern press and pulpit, too, so 
constantly denied them that many began to 
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suspect that they were so many li¢s, told 
for political purposes. To repeat them or 
believe them was to become the subject of 
ridicule for waving ‘‘the bloody shirt.” 
The Chisholm massacre was a staggering 
blow to the incredulous. The facts of this 
most horrible crime could not be denied, 
They could not be so explained as to vin- 
dicate that Mississippi community; and to- 
day the guilt of the hellish deed rests not 
alone on the people of Kemper County, but 
on the State of Mississippi, because it re- 
fused to vindicate its good name by the 
punishment of the assassins, No wonder 
that the bereaved wife and mother utters a 
terrible curse on their heads, We wish that 
this crime stood alone in its awful enormity, 
or that it had been the last of the series of 
outrages with which the people of the 
South are chargeable. Unhappily, we have 
not come to the end yet. The Central 
Christian Advocate, of St. Louis, of last 
week, contains an account of an outrage 
committed in Arkansas which one cannot 
read without feeling his blood boil with in- 
dignation. The victim was the Rev. W. M. 
Todd, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and his presiding elder, the Rev. I. G. Pol- 
lard, who was a witness of the attack, 
writes the history of the case. Mr. Todd 
was appointed to Brinkley circuit, in the 
Little Rock district of the Little Rock 
Conference, Feb. 24th, 1879. Soon after 
going to his station, he asked Mr. Pollard to 
help him organize his church, for the col- 
ored people held aloof, owing to the mis- 
representations and threats of the white 
men, who said ‘‘ they had a way of getting 
rid of men who came from the North to 
preach to the colored people.” Mr. Pollard 
went there March 21st and held several serv- 
ices, mixed congregations attending. After 
the meeting of the night of March 26th, at 
which the marshal of the town was present, 
among others, as Mr. Pollard and Mr. Todd 
were on their way to their lodging, they 
were confronted by two men. One of these 
men was the marshal, who, pointing a re- 
volver at the ministers, ordered them to be 
searched; and then they were conducted up 
the street. In front of the post-office was 
the postmaster, who, at the request of Mr. 
Pollard, accompanied them, to see that no 
harm was done tothem, The marshal or- 
dered them, on reaching a certain place, to 
enter a long, dark passageway leading to the 
rear of a billiard-room. Mr. Pollard objected, 
saying: ‘‘If you are civil officers, give us a 
fair chance.” At this point Mr. Todd be- 
came frightened and ran. The officers shot 
at him three times, then pursued him, leav- 
ing Mr. Pollard in the custody of the post- 
master. Soon they returned, saying Mr. 
Todd had escaped. Mr. Pollard was taken. 
into a low saloon and handcuffed, and 
led into a back room and _ stripped 
and searched. The marshal then said 
Mr. Todd was the man he wanted. Soon 
Mr. Todd returned and gave himself up, 
and he too was examined. Both were then 
released. Mr. Pollard called a doctor; but 
he would not dress Mr. Todd’s wounds 
without his fee in advance. Mr, Pollard 
paid him out of some missionary money, 
having none of his own. The next day Mr. 
Pollard took Mr. Todd to the country. In 
a week or two the latter returned to Brink- 
ley, taking with him his crippled brother, 
to send him to Little Rock. They went to 
the hotel. Soon a servant called them, say- 
ing the train was coming. This was at 
night. When Mr. Todd arrived at the foot 
of the stairs, he saw eight or ten masked 
men at the front door. He turned and fled 
to the rear, the men searching for him with 
lanterns. He escaped, however, and man- 
aged to drag himself through brush and 
briars to a station nine miles from Brinkley, 
where he took a freight train for Little 
Rock, dying in that city of his wounds, 
April 23d. 

Such is the story. If it is not true, its 
falsity can be easily proved. It bears the 
stamp of truth, and can, no doubt, be thor- 
oughly substantiated. Here a minister is 
struck down for no crime, except that he 
was a Northern man and preached to the 
colored people. 

It seems to be the determination, at least 
in some parts of the South, that the Negro 
shall be deprived of liberty of worship, as 
well as liberty of the franchise. From The 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, of New 
Orleans, we learn that a police order has 


been issued, on the authority of Mayor 
Patton, which we give as follows: 
‘‘Commanding officers are hereby in- 
structed to notify the preachers of the 
various colored churches in your precinct 
that services whenever held must terminate 
at10 p.m. Under no circumstances must 
they be allowed to hold services after that 
hour. Affidavits must be made against 
preachers violating this order for disturbing 


the peace.’ ‘ 

This is a most extraordinary stretch 
of power. Is the mayor of New Orleans 
ignorant of the fact that this order directly 
violates the Constitution of the United States 
and the most sacred right of the people, 
older than the Constitution, freely to wor- 
ship God and ‘‘peaceably to assemble”? 
If he be, he is not competent to be a pound. 
keeper; if not, he is guilty of a crime 
against the liberty of citizens of the United 
States. If he has the right to prohibit re- 
ligious services after 10 P. M., he can pro- 
hibit them after dark. He has, in fact, just 
as much authority to say that colored peo- 
ple shall not assemble at all for purposes of 
worship. Shall such an outrage pass un- 
challenged? Are the people of the United 
States willing to stand still and see right 
after right plucked away from the defense. 
less Negro? There is one thing certain: 
whatever the North may do or not do, the 
Negro will escape from the hand of his 
oppressors in some way. There are states 
in which he knows he can enjoy complete 
liberty, however severe may be the struggle 
necessary for a livelihood. The exodus 
will continue. The Rev. Dr. Webster, of 
South Carolina, says the colored people of 
that state, wearied with the constant and 
unavailing fight for their rights, are ready 
to migrate to the West; and the same is, 
doubtless, true of other states. It is a most 
significant fact, as given by the Charleston 
News and Courier (Democratic), that there 
‘is a steady flow of colored people from 
other counties to Beaufort County, the only 
county in this state which the Democrats did 
not carry at the last election.” Let us wel- 
come and help the refugees, and not with- 
hold our severest condemnation of the op- 
pressors. 


UNITARIANS AND CHRIST. 


Dr. W. G. Extor, the same whose ac- 
ceptance of the invitation by a leading 
Baptist pastor to partake of the communion 
at a service in the Baptist church gave oc- 
casion to many Christian excuses in close- 
communion organs, is an excellent and 
conservative minister and teacher in St. 
Louis. In a long communication to 7'he 
Christian Register Dr. Eliot calls attention 
to a tendency of Unitarian religious thought 
which causes him some anxiety. He men- 
tions a Free Religious Society started in 
St. Louis, in the articles of whose organ- 
ization the name of God nowhere appeared, 
and in whose meeting it was announced 
there would be nohymns nor prayers. It 
died after holding three meetings. Last 
Easter Sunday he attended a Sunday-school 
celebration with a printed special order of 
service—responses, prayers, anthems, and 
“‘carols”—in which “from beginning to 
end neither the name of Jesus nor of Christ 
appeared, nor any allusion to the resurrec- 
tion, nor any word which would not be 
-equally in keeping with religious wor- 
ship in a Jewish or Buddhist temple.” 
He mentions “‘ Part First ” of ‘‘ Services and 
Songs for Sunday-schools,” in which “the 
name of Jesus does not appear anywhere, 
nor any allusion tohim.” Planting himself 
on a Unitarian platform, and yet declaring 
that he agrees in opinion ‘‘ quite as nearly 
with many of the liberal Orthodox and 
Broad Church Episcopalians as with the av- 
erage Unitarian believer—much more nearly 
than with many of those who, of late, claim 
the most frequent hearing”—he proceeds to 
remind his readers that the Unitarian Na- 
tional Conference in its constitution declares 
its members as owing spiritual allegiance 
to the ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ,” while ‘‘ Article 
Nine is emphatic in declaring that, * reaflirm- 
ing our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and desiring to secure .the largest 
unity of the spirit and the widest practical 
co-operation, we invite :o our fellowship all 
who wish to be followers of Christ.’” 

This declaration seems to Dr. Eliot the 
least that could be made by a body of 
Christians; and yet he proceeds to tell 
further of a church just reorganized in the 
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mention is made of God, or Christ, or the 
Bible, nor of any distinctively Christian 
doctrine, ordinance, or institution whatever. 
And he then calls attention to an editorial in 
The Christian Register, which declares a 
readiness to give up with indifference 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection. All these 
facts seem to him to indicate a drift in the 
denomination with which he is not in 


sympathy. 


Dr. Eliot thus declares the dependence of 


the Church upon Christ: 


‘“‘A more free and general intercourse 
with the affairs of the working-day world 
has also tly intensified my conviction of 
the absolute necessity of Christ to his 
Church and to every work of enlarged 
Christian philanthropy. Outside of spirit- 
ual allegiance to him, I find no effectual 
approach to men, no sufficient argument 
for self-denial and self-sacrifice. In the 
foreground and at the center of every great 
work for the cause of suffering humanity or 
for the advancement of true civilization we 
must plant the cross of Jesus Christ. ‘IfI 
be lifted up, I will draw all men unto me.’ 
With that attraction, there is no limit to 
human endeavor and attainment. Without 
it, the majority of men and women fall 
back into the commonplaces of worldly 
ambition and self-service, in which no great 
work can be thought of or done. If, by 
reason of restored health, I could return to 
the pulpit again—the highest vocation, as I 
believe, to which any man can be called— 
I feel that I should preach Jesus Christ and 
him crucified more carnestly than I ever did 
before. It may well be, therefore, that, 
with such feelings, I look with greater solic- 
itude than is wise to tendencies which seem 
to lead the other way; but there is most 
certainly room for serious thought. . . . 

“Jesus Christ can do without us. We 
cannot do without him. The more closely 
we hold to him the stronger we are both to 
do and suffer all the will of God. The more 
we separate ourselves from him, as the 
living Christ, the weaker we become in the 
resistance of temptation, in the self-con- 
secrating works of oo in our hopes 
of immortal life. uman nature needs the 
support of personal love and allegiance. 
The Christian Church can rest upon no 
other foundation than that which is already 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

We intended to make Dr. Eliot’s confession 
of faith a text; but it is a whole sermon, 
with the application. If Christ be not risen, 
then is our faith vain. If we cannot believe 
in a revelation of God through the Jesus his 
Son, then what can we believe? Then we 
are powerless against the assaults of those 
who declare that there is no God and no 
future life. There remain, to be sure, the 
intuitions of right and wrong—at least, until 
Darwin shall tell us that they are the pro- 
duct of the accumulated inheritance of the 
notions of utility gained by our ancestors; 
and we might claim that their obligations 
rested upon us. We might argue that 
Nature proved a God; but a God that does 
not reveal himself would appear to be a 
God very far off. Without Christ, we were 
no better off than Socrates and Cicero 
left Greece and Rome. Right would have 
no sanction; wrong no terrors; goodness no 
motive. When the Unitarians give up Christ, 
they will be ready to give up religion. 

ee ed 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR THE 
NEGRO REFUGEES? 


Tue Negro exodus is a very big fact and 
deserves the most careful attention. It 
may have tremendous results. There may 
have ten thousand Negroes already reached 
St. Louis, on their way to Kansas. They 
are a gregarious and impressible race, and it 
may be that the excitement among them 
will spread, until it cannot be controlled. 
In times past hordes of people have in vast 
masses changed their homes. We may be 
nearer than we think to such a migration as 
the world has not seen for hundreds of 
years. 

The two states in which the Negroes 
have been most pitilessly outraged and 
murdered are Louisiana and Mississippi. 
In the contiguous counties of those two 
states about Vicksburg the exodus has be- 
gun. Here is Tensas Parish, famous in the 
annals of the bulldozers. The movement 
was of purely Negro origin, started by no 
Politicians nor railroad agents; but from a 
Negro Colonization Council, organized in 
the midst of the political persecutions of 
1874. It grew rapidly, especially in the 
cotton belt, wheré outrages on black citizens 
are most frequent, until, a fortnight ago, 
92,800 names of men, women, and chil- 

nm over twelve years old were on its 
Tolls, of whom 69,000 are from Louisiana, 
all pledged to migrate as soon as possi- 











ble. A colored convention has just been 
held in New Orleans, which has declared 
that it is only intolerable oppression which 
compels them to leave. Other Negro con- 
ventions are to be held this week—one in 
Vicksburg, where the white people propose 
to confer with the Negroes, and doubt- 
less to control it; the other in Nashville, 
Tenn., which will be one of much import- 
ance. At the former, if the promises of 
the whites can be trusted, something may be 
done to check the movement. The latter 
may greatly extend it. 

Is it desirable that the Negroes shall leave 
the cotton states in a mass? Only to that 
extent, we reply, which is necessary to 
teach the whites to treat them justly. We 
most strongly deprecate a general exodus. 
Frederick Douglass is right in declaring 
that, bad as the case is, the conditions of ex- 
istence in the South are steadily improving. 
The Negro now has the law on his side, and a 
little more of the sublime patience he has thus 
far exercised will bring him out into a large 
place. The Negroes would rather, if possi- 
ble, remain where they are. They will do 
better at home than elsewhere, when they 
can have their rights, They are fitted for 
their home and will'conquer justice in the 
end. Inthe long run, for the sake of the 
South, for the sake of the Negro, we depre- 
cate any effort to encourage the migration. 

But to some extent it must continue. 
Who can blame the poor, hunted, robbed 
Negro who is resolved to go to a free state, 
where he can be protected? Their move- 
ment is a warning to the white people that 
they must stop these outrages. They feel 
deeply their oppression. A steamship line 
has offered to carry those back without 
charge who are willing to return to their 
homes. Not half a dozen have accepted the 
offer. They are in St. Louis and on their 
way to Kansas. We beg Christian people 
everywhere to assist them; not by helping 
them away from their homes and adding 
fuel to the flames, but by timely aid to those 
who have felt unable toremain. We would 
send help not to the committee of the New 
Orleans meeting; but to help at the other 
end of their journey. Why cannot some 
society, like the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, in which everybody has con- 
fidence, send faithful and competent men 
to St. Louis and Kansas, whose business it 
shall be judiciously to distribute aid and to 
assist and advise the fugitives as to their 
location? We trust this will be done; and 
let all good, tried friends of the Negro as- 
sist in this new experiment. This is God’s 
leading. It is no device of politicians. It 
is wiser than all politics. It is the desperate 
remedy, which none of us foresaw, but 
which will solve the problem. 


USELESSNESS IN MORALITY. 


Tne object of morality is always some- 
thing useful, and those are proper moral 
acts which compass such utility. Man has 
no obligation whatever to do the useless; 
for things that are of no advantage to him 
are not likely to be of any to God. Cere, 
monies, of whatever kind, may, therefore, 
in general, be dispensed with, in morality, 
as of no practical relevancy. Man does not 
need them, and cannot use them; and what 
is foolishness to man is not likely to be wis- 
dom to God. There are so many needful 
things in life that we have no time to do 
the needless. If they are entertaining, we 
may practice them as amusements; but we 
ought not to look upon them as obligations, 
our ability for which is all taken up by 
more weighty affairs. To cheat God with 
empty acts, when we owe him substantial 
service, ought not to be considered virtue; 
nor to neglect our plain duty to our fellow 
for a vague one to God to be piety. Many 
things pass for religion that ought to pass 
for nonsense; and many things are neg- 
lected as secular which ought to be attend- 
ed to as moral. Nothing practical can be ig- 
nored as worldly; nothing useless observed 
as sacred. Sanctity ought to be as sensible 
as worldliness, and religion as business. 
Men ought not to be blind when 
they attend this duty, and seeing when 
they attend to their interest. God 
and men require wisdom of us, as well 
as self, and are as able as we ‘to distin- 
guish it from folly. To think to put off on 
others what we will not take for ourselves is 
not sharpness, any more than it is honesty; 
for the parties interested will no more be 
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cheated in religion than in trade. One 
might think, from the trivial and useless 
service given to God, that he is in sport; and 
from what we give to men, that they are 
children, Why men, should palm off a 
sham for what they consider the most im- 
portant interest of life is a great mystery; 
and why they should try to deceive God, 
rather than man, with shoddy, a great won- 
der. Give God his dues in solid coin, and 
not in depreciated currency; and give man 
nothing less than you give yourself. Re- 
ligion has often been made of the flimsiest 
stuff—materials that could not be used in 
business. Virtue, it has seemed to some, can 
be made out of worse materials than anything 
else valuable, and by using less of it. Men 
think to put it off with the refuse of life—with 
the odds and ends of moments—instead of 
their substantial conduct. Actions so weak 
and aimless that they produce nothing in 
any other department of activity are be- 
lieved to produce much in religion; and 
states of mind that are worth nothing 
for anything else are supposed to be good 
for religion. We need to work more of 
the substance of life into religion, and make 
our morality of the best materials and in 
full quantities. 


Etlitorint Notes. 


We surrender a great deal of our space this 
week to the arguments of counsel in the case 
of Dr. Talmage. That of Dr. Spear was worthy 
of his ability and was regarded as a very strong 
presentation of the case. Mr. Crosby’s argu- 
ment was able and showed great familiarity 
with the evidence. We are sorry that we go to 
press too early to record the result; but on 
Monday afternoon opportunity was given for 
the members ofthe Presbytery to express their 
opinions, and of the forty-four members sev- 
enteen spoke, of whom not more than five will 
vote to convict. We are pretty safe in saying 
that the trial has been a failure and a great 
mistake on the part of those who pressed it 
upon the Presbytery. We presume there are 
very few who would not rest satisfied with 
a mere admonition. Yet it must be un- 
derstood that not all those who vote to 
acquit Dr. Talmage of evil intent believe that 
be did right in all the cases brought against 
him. The one difficult thing to explain is that 
of The Christian at Work, and this is a case 
which ought to have been excluded by the 
statute of limitations which the Book of Disci- 
pline lays down, and which in tbe mind of some 
of the court, is somewhat excused on the ground 
that it was a case where some sharpness of con- 
duct was required to prevent another party’s 
getting an undue advantage. But we will 
comment at further length when the case has 
been concluded. 








THe English Presbyterians, through their 
Synod, have paid the American branch of the 
Church a compliment in asking Professor 
Francia L. Patton, D.D., of Chicago, to accept 
the chatr of apologetics and pastoral theology 
in their Theological College in London. Their 
previous invitation to Professor Christlieb was 
declined by him. While we have no doubt 
that Professor Patton would fill the position, 
should he accept, with marked ability, we 
doubt if he would find the position so pleasant 
a one as that which he now occupies. Pro- 
fessor Patton is as thorough a representative 
as we have of the original Calvinism. We 
should imagine that he is more unquestioningly 
Calvinistic than was Dr. Hodge. For the pres- 
ent and for some years to come such a man 
may have comparative peace in the Pres_ 
byterian Church of America, and he may do 
a good deal to delay the inevitable; but in 
Great Britain the drift has already passed be- 
yond his power to stem it. The Synod, in 
selecting him, did not purposely seek for a man 
of his style of theology ; for their first choice 
was Dr. Christlieb, a man of a much milder 
type of theology. English Presbyterianism 
feels the movement of Scotch Presbyterianism, 
as well as of the theology of the Church of 
England ; and where we see a man like Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith, whose heresies would 
hardly escape condemnation in any presbytery 
in America, carried so triumphantly by public 
sentiment through his trial in what is the Old 
School Church of Scotland, Professor Patton 
may well hesitate before he ventures to put 
himself into so unpleasant a position as this 
English professorship would be for a man of 
his strong convictions. We may also add that 
it would naturally require strong inducements 
to persuade a man of good position in one of 
our free and equal churches of America to con- 
nect himself with one of the tolerated Non- 
confirmist Churches of England, where he had 
not equal rights to bury his dead in the con- 
secrated graveyards. 











Tus Christian Intelligencer has been sucvessful 
in starting a little breeze of complaint against 
the orthodoxy of Professor Toy, the comment- 
ator for The Sunday-school Twnes of the Old 
Testament lessons. It picked out the portions 
of the comment which referred the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah primarily to pious Israel, and 
omitted those which declared the complete ful- 
fillment to be in Christ, and thus inveigied a 
Presbyterian paper or two, and one Baptist 
paper, The Journal and Messenger, to join in its 
note of alarm. Professor Toy is himself a 
teacher in the leading Baptist theological sem- 
inary in the South, and a eareful, thorough 
echolar, of high repute, who ought not to have 
been attacked wantonly for an interpretation 
which is substantially thas of so sound a man 
as Alexander in his “Commentary.” We do 
not wonder if such men as he, who are trying 
hard to study God’s Word in as teachable a 
spirit as they can, should sometimes feel 
discouraged at the senseless abuse aad the 
charges of heresy which are flung at their 
heads if they ever dare to differ from the no- 
tions current among the lean-legged grass 
hopper exegetes who skip with so lively s 
bound from one tract of the Word to another, 
nibbling a little here and sucking a little there, 
and who by their numbers would tmpose their 
chirping and droning ignorance upon those 
whose sedulous study disturbs their fl-aimed 
vagrancy. But if they are ever tempted to 
ask; 

“ Alas! what boots 1s with uncessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd's trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 

Or with the tangles of Nesra’s hair?” 
we presume they recall the noble answer to the 
question once made in a strain of higher mood 
than was ever sung about the fountain Are- 
thuse: 

“ Fame ts no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-jJudging Jove. 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed.” 


Tur Vermont Chronicle, in the course of a long 
editorial in defense of the ‘historic belief” 
resolution against the criticisms of Dr. Bacon, 
after discussing his article with the same diyni- 
ty and courtesy which have characterized near- 
ly every word of the discussion carried on in 
that paper, suggests that the Convention next 
June shall substitute three resolutions in place 
of the one, which shal) declare; (1) that ordain- 
ing councils ought to do their duty faithfully ; 
(2) that if after ordination any man repudi- 
ates any material part of the Evangelical faith 
he ought to withdraw ; and (3) that if he per- 
sist in teaching such error he ought to be 
dropped from fellowship. Now, those state- 
ments on the face of them are the merest plati- 
tudes. They are self-evident. We cannot see why 
any body of men should bother itself to leave its 
work of upbuilding the Church to declare plati- 
tudes, it being understood that they are plati- 
tudes. It appears to us that a platitude had bit 
ter belaidonthetable. Still more would this be 
wise in the case of these proposed resolutions, 
if the second of them were meant to suggest, 
without specifying, that any particular repudi- 
ation is “‘ material."” In the case of the present 
resolution it is understood that a particular re- 
pudiation is regarded by the movers as “sub- 
stantial,’? and that three or four particular men 
are the ones hit by it. Of course, the resolution 
means somebody; and the Chronicle declares 
that the resolutions it proposes have in view 
certain “lax tendencies’ which exist. Now, 
if such be the case, it appears to us “‘ inconsist- 
ent with honor and Christian charity" to con- 
demn men so by indirection, and in the lump 
that they shall be regarded as attacked, with no 
opportunity of defense. Not being identified 
either by name or by doctrine, it is not honor- 
able to shoot a bow at a venture in their direc- 
tion. Will not The Vermont Chronicle tell us if 
it believes there is in Vermont one such actual 
case, in which “a man after ordination repudi- 
ates any material part of the Evangelical faith”? 
If there is, would not a council be the better 
way to deal with it? If there is not such a case, 
is not the resolution useless and uncalled for? 


Dr. Bacon is perfectly indifferent to being 
misunderstood ; but, as he says, he is deter- 
mined to have Congregationalism understood. 
It surprises us, however, that he is not better 
understood. He certainly ought to be by those 
whose business it is (like the editors of the de- 
nominational papers) to represent Our Denom- 
ination. Here is The Advance talking as if Dr. 
Bacon wanted isolation in the churches. He 
wants no such thing. He wants close, heart- 
felt association and co-operation. He believes 
in mutual responsibility and in the withdrawal, 
also, by council, of fellowship. It is amusing 
to hear The Advance declaring that the nation 
needs to have Congregationalism a denomina- 
tion, for the sake of fostering the missionary 
spirit. What has Dr. Bacon against making 
Christianity a ‘missionary religion’? He 
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would give up any theory which opposed 
that, or which interfered with the benefi- 
cent work of such agencies as the mis 
sionary societies, supported by the Con- 
gregational churches as such, and not by Our 
Denomination. It is amusing also to hear The 
Advance expounding the difference between its 
admired denominationalism and its hated sec- 
tarianism., Sectarianism, it says, “‘is that 
which cuts off.’’ It says that sects “‘ are hate- 
ful and hating one another,” But denomina- 
tionalism ‘‘is that which includes and draws 
into special fellowships and co-operation.” 
‘Special ’—that is it. A fellowship and co- 
operation for our kind of Christians; but not 
for other kinds. ‘‘It is best,’”’ it continucs, 
“that the processes of natural selection be 
allowed and encouraged to go on.’’ What is 
the difference between this and sectarianism, 
which is “‘ hateful and hating’? This ‘‘ natural 
selection” which is “to be encouraged” is 
selection which allows A to come jn; but not 
B. We say itis to be discouraged to the 
utmost.. We want ne denomination which en- 
courages a white man to come in, but dis- 
couragesa black man; which invites a Calvin- 
ist, but not an Arminian; a sprinkler, but not 
an immerser ; which invites one good Christian 
of my sect, but repels any other good Chris- 
tian on the face of the earth. 


Tne Advance, through a correspondent, stated 
that Dr. J. M. Whiton, at his installation, told 
the Council that “ ultimately all beings would 
be reconciled to God.” We found this copied 
with surprise, in a Universalist paper, Zhe 
Christian Leader, and we denied that he had 
used such language. The Advance justifies it 
by quoting Dr. Whiton’s own language from 
The Congregationalist's report, to the effect that 
the irreeoverable portion of mankind would 
probably become extinct, and the rest be recon- 
ciled to God, which is quite a different state- 
ment. If it still fails to see the difference, we 
refer it to The Christian Leader, which says : 

“The full verbatim report of the examina- 


tion . . . doesnot sustain the correspond- 
ent of The Advance in @ very important partic- 
ular. In citing from this correspondent a 


statement to the effect that Dr. Whiton gave 
clear expression to ‘out-and-out’ Universalist 
doctrine, we expressed some surprise, for all 
previous reports as to the status of his faith 
represented him as formally repudiating such 
doctrine. We find nothing of the kind, nor 
anything that can be construed into it, in the 
report, which claims to present every word 
spoken at the Council. It is certain that the 
writer in The Advance did not hear correctly or 
that his informant misled him. We will not, if 
we know what we are doing, give currency to 
the misrepresentation of any one. Certainly 
we revolt at the thought of calling any person 
a Universalist who does not so call +f meelf, 
especially one who formally declares the con- 
trary. Dr. Whiton is not an Orthodox of the 
Old School. He entertains impressions that 
seem to us incipient Universalism. But he 
does not so understand them. He is not a 
Universalist ?"’ 


The Christian Leader knows what Universal- 
ism Is. 


In the current number of The New Hnglander 
Prof. Sewall discusses the proposition of W. 
H Mallock: ‘‘ Any religion whatsoever which 
claims any special truth for its doctrines and 
any saving value for a belief in them may and 
must persecute” (p. 842). For illustration of 
this theory in practice the Professor makes the 
supposition that each of the New England 
States has its own separate, absolute, and en- 
forced faith, Romanism persecutes in Maine, 
Buddhism in Massachusetts, Pantheism in Ver- 
mont, ete. He imagines a native of Maine 
venturing for purposes of trade beyond the line 
into the territory of another faith. The un- 
happy wanderer’s reception in Vermont stirs 
our curiosity as to whether the satire is wholly 
for the brilliant Oxford writer whose essays 
Prof. Sewall reviews, or whether it applies 
in part to the actual condition of things in one 
New England state. Here is the recital : 

“T am warmly welcomed by Dr. Walker 
President Buckham, the Settaube, The Ver- 
mont Chronicle, et aliis. ‘Ah! from Massa- 
chusetts? A Buddhist, then.’ ‘Oh! no, your 
worships. No, indeed. I am a Romanist, from 
Maine.’ ‘From Maine, and a Romanist ! Worse 
yet. We have only just come from depositing 
a dozen of your Maine Papists under the waters 
of Lake Champlain for safe-keeping. The 
idiots would not recant, and we do not 
allow dissent; so there was no other way.’ 
‘In the name of mercy, what are you up here?’ 
‘You do well to say up here, for we Vermonters 
have attained to the highest level of modern 
religious speculation. e pity the creeping 
Buddhists down yonder on the Massachusetts 
flats. Up in this serene air we tolerate nothing 
but the wie pantheism. We have excog- 
itated religion into the severest logical outcome 
of all moral intuitions. In the Green Moun- 
tains religion has been distilled into a haughty 
axiomatic certainty. So prepare to die.’ ” 

The picture is striking, and it suggests some 
obvious points as to the present condition of 
things. The Romanist might have stayed at 
home in papal Maine and have been safe, But 
alas! there is no provision fora Pantheist who 
las repudiated some substantial part (of the 
final outcome) of the historic Pantheism, There 
is no state for such, and the border-line be- 
tween states is not wide enough for any com- 
monwealth of catholicity, The present doc- 
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trine is that such an offender must not, indeed, 
die; only forfeit his honor. All that a man 
hath will he give for his life ; but even his life 
he will give for his honor. 


Tue Presbyterian says: 

“Tus INDEPENDENT says that it is allowed 
in this country that ‘ the story of the creation 
of the heavens and the earth, the light, the sun 
and moon, the creatures of earth, air, and 
ocean, and man may very well not be historic- 
ally told in the Book of Genesis.’ In a few 
years, we suppose, unless THE INDEPENDENT 

ets a writer who has not a talent for indirec- 

ion, we will be told that the events of Christ’s 
life and the various labors of his apostles ‘may 
very well not be historically told’ in the Gos- 
pels or the acts of the apostles.” 
Thanks for the somewhat fresh compliment 
that we have “‘a talent for indirection.” We 
have generally bad the credit of speaking with 
great distinctness, and, to our view,the seutence 
above quoted does not lack directness. The re- 
ply made to it amounts to this : that, if the literal 
historical character of the story of the cre- 
ation be given up, the history of Christ and his 
apostles will be endangered. To this we might 
reply that consequences belong to the Lord; 
but we will answer that the two stories are so 
utterly different in subject, evidence, and 
character that the latter in no way depends on 
the former, except in the vision of those who 
imagine the figurehead to be as essential as 
the keel to the safety of a ship. You may 
repaint the figurehead, you may recarve it, you 
may cut it all away, and it has absolutely no 
effect on the stanchness of the ship’s bottom. 
The objection of The Presbyterian ia one of 
little less than cowardice. 


We are willing to hear the other side. An 
able correspondent writes us: 


“T fear your article on Col. Higginson will 
be taken advantage of by hundreds who loose- 
ly claim to be honest in rejecting Christ, and 
who think they have the Colonel’s natural 
kindness, and are, therefore, true Christians. 

“‘T wish I could think a Christian could say 
to Cul. H.: ‘You have studied this matter 
more than I. You have prayed over it more. 
You are seeking the light and are in the way 
of getting the light.’ But self-denying philan- 
thropy, even to giving the body to be burned, 
is not alone proof of discipleship, and it would 
be easier to place him with Cornelius, if we 
knew that ‘his alms and his prayers were a 
memorial before God.’ 

‘One could better attribute to him the 
loving discipleship of Thomas if there were 
evidence that he bends to the authority of 
Christ’s moral and religious precepts, eo far as 
he sees them. 

“ Are we not taught that pride is one of the 
most subtle of sins, and most offensive to God ; 
and do these persons who claim to have always 
lived in perfect satisfaction with themselves 
show the marks of humble discipleship to- 
ward Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost ? 

*¢ 8till I honor the brave, kind man so much 

that I sincerely hope he is right in saying he 
never knew any inward struggles ; for in that 
case, I suppose, he must have been early con- 
verted to God, though, perhaps, as you say, 
from the effect of a caricatured Christianity, 
he has never seen the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the substance of the reply, that Mr. 
Higginson probably does not pray, and that he 
is apparently guilty of pride because he knows 
nothing by experience of certain struggles 
which others describe. We do not undestand 
that such a man as he claims to have lived in 
perfect satisfaction with himself. We are sure 
that he does no such thing; but recognizes 
faults and sins, and is sorry for them and has 
struggled to overcome them. He recognizes a 
God, a Father, and, without doubt, thinks he 
lives in a devotional and prayerful spirit to- 
ward him, even if he do not go through the 
familiar forms of prayer. At any rate, our 
correspondent seems to us not to exercise 
reasonable charity if he prefers to presume as 
he has, rather than in favor of the more devout 
and humble judgment of Mr. Higginson. We 
should presume the best, and, so presuming, we 
could not treat him as an alien to be converted 
by persuasion. 


Tue President having blocked the revolution- 
ary scheme of the Democrats by his veto, the 
later are now in serious trouble. The House of 
Representatives went through the form of try- 
ing to pass the Army Appropriation Bill over 
the veto, knowing, of course, that the effort 
would fail, and not tolerating any discussion 
on the subject. The plan agreed upon by these 
Democratic revolutionists seems to be to 
modify the political rider to the bill, so as to 
avoid the President’s objections as far as pos- 
sible and yet carry out the main features of 
the Democratic programme, and then present 
the bill in this modified form to the President. 
This is a partial back-down from the original 
position taken by these Democrats. The proba- 
bility, however, is that this will not secure the 
President's approval. He is on principle opposed 





to all political riders tacked on to appropriation 
bills; and this is a good time to establish asound 
and healthy precedent on this subject. It is to be 
hoped that he will stand to his guns, and not 
let the Democrats escape by any artifice, from 
the suicidal dilemmi: iuio which they have 
foolishly plunged themselves. If they want to 
change the laws of this country in respect to 
Federal elections, let them pass proper bills for 
this purpose, and let the President consider the 
same on their merits as independent measures. 





Tue Democratic peace-makers composing 
the Belmont conference, who proposed, as the 
means of harmonizing the Tilden and the anti- 
Tilden Democrats of this state, that ex-Governor 
Seymour should be their next candidate for 
governor, have failed to secure the acquies- 
cence of the venerable statesman in their plan. 
He is too old and his health is too poor to per- 
mit any further participation in political strug- 
gles. He wants the Democrats to be harmo- 
nious, but tells them plainly that the days of his 
political action are ended. We rather admire 
the ex-Governor’s adherence to a sensible pur- 
pose. The time comes with every man, if he 
lives long enough, when he feels the infirmi- 
ties of age ; and when these tell him to release 
himself from the sharp struggles of life the 
wise thing for him is gracefully to yield to the 
inevitable, 





OnE of the most atrocious cases of perse- 
cution on account of color is that of Edward 
Kinney and his wife, Mary, of Hanover County, 
Virginia. Wishing to be married and the Vir- 
ginia law forbidding a black man to marry a 
white woman, they went to the District of 
Columbia, and were there married according to 
the laws of the District. Upon their return to 
Hanover, they were arrested, indicted, tried, 
and convicted on the charge that they had 
married, he being white and she black; and 
they were sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, where they have now 
been incarcerated for a month. Their offense is 
one against which God has no law; against 
which Nature has no law, as the thousands of 
Virginia mulattoes prove; and one which 
cannot possibly be an offense under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. It is astonishing 
that in Virginia there can be a spot so 
dark that public sentiment could demand or 
allow such a sentence for such an act. It would 
seem as if they were miraculously slow of 
heart to learn what the war, which we wish we 
could forget, has taught, that a black man has 
equal rights with a white man. In Virginia 
for generations black and white have been 
allowed to cohabit freely, and there was nu 
law to forbid it. Butif they marry, they must 
still, it seems, go to the penitentiary for five 
years. We are glad to see that the United 
States district attorney has issued proceedings 
in the Federal court to overrule the decision 
of the state court. 





Tue sensation of the city is the book of Mr. 
Kiddle, superintendent of schools for the city 
of New York, on spiritualism. The book is a 
surprise ; and he recognizes that it will seem so 
foolish to its readers as to make it proper that 
he should place his resignation in the hands of 
the Board of Education. We confess it is su- 
premely silly. He has received, through the 
mediumship of his daughter and others, com- 
munications from scores of famous men, of all 
ages and faiths ; and there is not one of them 
that is worthy of their attributed source. The 
mass of verbiage and inflated rhetoric, coming 
from men who had brains when on earth, is 
amazing. If we are thus to deteriorate when 
we go to Heaven, then let us pray for annihila- 
tion, That Moses and Shakespeare and 
Napoleon should become so inane and 
idiotic would be a deep grief to anybody 
who wanted to believe in immortality. 
But that Mr. Kiddle and his mediums are 
honest there is no reason to doubt. They be- 
lieve they are possessed of spirits, while, in 
fact, they are under nothing more than a spell 
of animal magnetism, in which the mind works 
unconsciously, The supposititious utterances 
of Moses, Paul, and Shakespeare are only the 
mediums’ own sillinesses. 

THe news which comes from Russia about 
the attempt of the government to put down 
Nihilism is not very assuring. There are 
plenty of arrests; but they are for the most 
part made on suspicion solely, and the majority 
of them are of persons who are innocent. Gen. 
Gourko, whose name was made terrible to the 
Turks as a raider in the recent war, has charge 
in St. Petersburgh and rides with his Cossacks 
through the city ina manner designed to ter- 
rify to the utmost. The utmost vigilance is 
exercised in trying to discover who posts the 
handbills of the Nihilists ; but the police and 
the soldiers are constantly baffled. While they 
are busy watching one part of the city and 
tearing down Nihilist proclamations, some- 
body puts them up in the other part. So 
the attempt to terrify and the effort to dis- 
cover the distributors of Nihilistic documents 
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are alike fruitless. No overt act has been 
committed by the Nihilists since the attack on 
the Czar; but it seems that high officials are 
quite as much in fear as the Nihilists, and do 
not care to trust themselves in public without 
plenty of armed protection. The cunning of 
the Nihilist leaders is marvelous. How they 
can escape apprehension under a system which 
allows domicilary visits and arrests on the 
slightest suspicion it is difficult to conceive. 
It is certain that the people do not assist in 
discovering them, or they could not escape ex- 
posure. All this indicates that the sympathy 
of the masses is with the Nihilists in one thing, 
at least; and that is in resenting the oppress- 
fons of the government. 

...-In a Baptist paper ‘“W. W. E., Jr.” 
mentions THE INDEPENDENT and Mr. Gladden 
as leaders of a new movement in favor of condi- 
tional immortality, and the annihilation of the 
wicked. We think there is one W. W. Evarts 
who knows better. We do not believe in condi- 
tional immortality, nor in the annihilation of 
the wicked ; but in the eternal conscious suf- 
fering and punishment of the incorrigibly 
wicked. And that is what Mr. Gladden has 
always taught. Why then are we imagined to 
hold the doctrine for which we can find no 
Scripture warrant? Simply because we do not 
believe in expelling aman from the Christian 
wiuistry for holding a larger hope than we can, 
and because there are some people who cannot 
see how anybody can shake hands with a prima- 
donna except those that scream on the stage. 





....A believer is once said to have replied to 
a scoffer that it did not seem to him incredible 
that an ass could on one occasion have talked 
like a man, when a man sometimes talks like 
an ass. Which suggests that The Index has 
given room to thirty-four mortal numbers of 
Stephen Pearl Andrews’s ‘‘ Science of Univers- 
ology,’? a mass of mystical nonsense on the 
symbolism of numbers, etc., such as no Chris- 
tian paper we know of would publish for the 
most pious object that could be conceived of. 
His last is on the number of the frogs in Rev. 
xvi, 18,14. We learn from it that “the frog is 
the natural and appropriate symbol of the 
period or stop,” and that his “jump or hop” ie 
“a staccato or punctuated movement.’’ 


....-There is something in the startling ex- 
pectations of Second Adventism which tends 
to upset the mind, and it is not strange that 
weak people are driven as stark crazy as the 
Pocasset madman who last week killed his 
little girl, and expected the Lord to raise her 
up the third day. The remarkable thing about 
it is that his wife and more than one of the 
neighbors could have joined in the craze. The 
question may well be raised whether there is 
not some madness which must be dealt with 
criminally. 

....The way that the Baptist papers ‘‘sit 
down upon” the Baptist American and Foreign 
Bible Society, on their claim to be justified in 
tuking a legacy intended for the American 
Bible Society, is simply refreshing. The asser- 
tion that the latter society many years ago was 
guilty of a similar sharp practice is met and 
denied, and no standing left for the apologists 
of this wrong. We have seldom seen anything 
more creditable than the course of The Hram- 
iner and Chronicle in this case. 


....Now the Disciples are likely to have 
trouble over the question of future punish- 
ment. One of their leading men, the Rev. 
Moses E. Lard, has written an essay to show 
that the Bible does not certainly teach the 
doctrine of endless suffering. The denomina- 
tional (if we may use the term of the Disciples) 
papers treat his argument with respect, but 
do not accept it. 

.... The Christian Mirror says that the action 
of the Newark council in installing Dr. Whiton, 
notwithstanding his belief on eternal suffering, 
“ should not be construed as implying any 
leanings toward Universalism or any laxity 
whatever in the adherence of the Congrega- 
tional body to the ‘historic faith’ of our 
fathers.” 

....A Methodist paper says that the late 
Bishop Ames had so little cant about him that 
he was sometimes accused of not possessing 
religion. He did, however, possess the qualifi_ 
cation once sought bya church delegation, 
which asked Presiding Elder Henry Slicer to 
give them a preacher “ religiously inclined.” 


....As we expected, the Southern Methodist 
papers bring, strong evidence to disprove the 
improbable assertion of Dr. T. W. Coit, that 
before his death Dr. A. T. Bledsoe expressed 
his regret that he had ever left the Episcopal 
Church. There must have been a misunder- 
standing on Dr. Coit’s part. 

....France is not yet overrun with women 
who have tuken degrees in the universities. 
There are 36 in all, of whom5 are doctors of 
medicine, 8 licentiates in science, 2 bachelors of 
seignce and letters, 6 bachelors of science, and 
20 bachelors of letters. 

....Principal Harper, whose death we &) 
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nounced last week, was chairman of the re- 


vision committee of the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Dr. Tholuck 
considered him a man of great intellectual 
force. 


_...The Standard says that “Tue Inps- 
PENDENT would have each one believe what 
comes handy.” The Stundard tells a falsehood 
when it comes handy. 

... By experiment, we find that the whole of 
The Standard’s weekly “ Hulf-hours with the 
Papers” can be read in thirty-three seconds. 











Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts are 
the finest and most natural flavors ever used, 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 





WE invite public attention to the house of 
Johnson Brothers & Co., importers, jobbers, 
and retailers of millinery and fancy goods, en - 
bracing hats and bonnets, trimmed and un- 
trimmed, French flowers and feathers, ribbons, 
silks, laces, dress and cloak trimmings, para- 
sols, sun umbrellas, Berlin wools aud worste: 
work, gloves, a. t goods, ete. Wholesale 
house, 600 and 602 Broadway; retail house, 34 
East Fourteenth Street. The retail s:ore of 
this firm has been known fcr years as one of 
the most¢popular and attractive of its class in 
this city. Itis popular withthe very best trade, 
from the oldest and best known families in 
New York, and is always attractive by its 
brilliant display of fresh and desirable 
goods. The stock now on exhibition is 
worthy of careful inspection, and the throng 
of patrons which daily crowd that es- 
tablishment is the best evidence that can be 
given of its high standing. Ladies know that 
if there is anything new on the market in the 
millinery line it is tobe had at this store. The 
wholesale house is well known to the trade in 
every section of the country. Merchants, mil- 
liners, and others who deal in millinery and 
fancy goods are its patrons in great numbers. 
As large importers, they can always command 
a first-class trade. We have visited personally 
both of these extensive establishments, and 
were glad to see every evidence of a quick de- 
mand for desirable goods. Sev advertisement. 


es 


LYON UMBRELLAS. 


Lyon, the famous manufacturer of umbrel- 
Jas, holds his high position, and he intends to 
doso. He keeps a good stock, made of good 
materials, is increasing his trade, and, what is 
far better, is increasing the number of his 
friends. His walking umbrellas, his coaching 
umbrellas, his silk umbrellas, and his gingham 
and cotton umbrellas—for the million—all 
bear the mark of good, honest workmanship. 
A good umbrella—good in covering, good in 
handle, good in joints—that won’t pinch your 
fingers—good, = and reliable in its whole 
make-up—is @ real luxury, much sought but 
seldom found. Lyon has it in perfection, and 
offers it to the people, through all the leading 
furnishing stores, here and elsewhere. Lyon’s 
parasols are also all the rage, and Lyon’s stock 
is immense, ready for distribution to the trade 
in every section of the country Our numerous 
readers who are merchants will please make a 
note of this umbrella business, and, when in 
New York, go to Lyon’s manufactory to fill 
their orders. See advertisement in this paper. 











WE gladly draw the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement, on another page, of Mr. 
Frederick Keppel, announcing the arrival at his 
New York house, 243 Broadway, of a collection 
of rare engravings and etchings. To those 
who have not opportunities of seeing the 
original works of the old painters an opportun- 
ity is here given of — them in engraved 
teproductions by artists hardly less famous in 
the branch of thé art which they pursued. 

Such engravers as Morghen, Toschi, Wille, 
Strange, and Sharp—who are here well rep- 
resented—have left engravings which are pic- 
tures of wondrous beauty, besides preserving 
forus designs many of the originals of which 
no longer exist. 

Mr. Keppel has also given particular attention 
to the collecting of modern etchings, and has 
secured a number of artistic gems, which will 
give great delight to many. 

Visitors are always cordially invited by Mr. 
Keppel to call and examinfe his collection. 


FRESH CARPETINGS. 


AN immense stock of new and fresh carpet- 
ings is now on exhibition at the store of J. & 
- Dobson, 40 and 42 West Fourteenth Street. 
This is one of the largest establishments of its 
class in New York. The store is well arranged, 
Sccupies a double lot, and is altogether one of 

€ great attractions of the city. Those in 
Want of choice goods inthis line should visit 
this establishment. The firm here named {s 
Wellknown in Philadelphia and elsewhere as 
one of the strongest in the trade; and the 
Opening of a branch retail house in New York 
is quite a notable event and is much comment- 
ed on by the trade generally. New York ts the 
great place for business. The field is wide 
bra for all, and we have no doubt whatever 
of the success of the Messrs, Dobson in this 

thew movement, 


TO THE LADIES. 


egltTEEN, Son & Co. advertige in another 
-— g00ds to which the special attention of 

les is invited. This is one of the oldest, 

est; and best known firms in New York, is 
fxtensively patronized, and is now offering a 
ane of ribbons, laces, and other desir- 
will ancy goods. Orders from distant places 
fim, "Ye the best attention of this reliable 














GEORGE L. BURR, CLOTHIER. 


WE invite the special attention of our readers 
to the following statement from Mr. George L. 
Burr in regard to the business of his well- 
known establishment. He says: 

The present year marks the eighteenth in 
the successful pone of our business, aad we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to express 
our most sincere and grateful thanks to our 
numerous friends and patrons, who have re- 
warded our earnest endeavors with their liberal 
patronage and many kindly recommendations. 

“ We look upon our large business during the 
protracted business depression everywhere as a 
kindly token that our cash system of business 
is well appreciated by the public. Upon the 
merits of this system of ignoring credit and 
giving the utmost value ssible for ready 
money we continue to invite patronage, and 
refer to a reputation of nearly twenty years’ 
standing as guarantee that our professions will 
continue to be faithfully carried out. 

«To the established connection of the house 
this is well known. That others may become 
acquainted with and participate in its advanta- 
ges, we would say : The samescrupulous regard 
to the principles of fair and honorable dealing 
which has characterized the business of the 
past will control that of the future. The Casu 
Prinoipce is the foundation. We study to 
combine the interests of the customers with 
our own, and to do as we would done by. 
Have ONE PRICE to all and treat all alike 
Whether the purchaser is present or absent, it 
is all the same. No misrepresentation or de- 
ception is allowed. Ignoring the usua) prac- 
tice of giving credit, establishing the business 
from the start on astrictly Casn Rasis, our 
patrons are free from the payment of the large 
profits necessary to meet the enormous expens- 
es in separable from the credit system, and the 
inevitable loss incurred by the non-paying—a 
lareely increasing class—enabling us to fix 
prices upon the very lowest scale of profits, and 
give them the utmost value obtainable for 
their ready money, 

Being the originator of the Country OrprER 
SysTeM, some twelve years ago, so admirably 
has it fulfilled the end intended, in meeting the 
necessities of a long-existing want, that we re- 
gard this department. with special interest and 
pride. Parties in the remotest parts of the 
country enjoy the same facilities in ordering 
their clothing that they would have from a per- 
eonal visit. Thousands are availing themselves 
of these sdvontages, with the highest satisfac- 
tion. See Testimonials, page 24. 

“The business of this department is con- 
ducted with the most scrupulous regard for 
the principles of fair and honorable dealing. 
The wishes of customers are executed with the 
utmost care and promptness. Perfect fitting is 
guaranteed. Any article proving unsatisfactory 
con be returned, at our expense, for exchange, 
alteration, or having another made, Failing in 
these endeavors to give satisfaction, money will 
be returned. 

“Rook OF FASHIONS AND Prices, SamMprrs 
or Goons, and Tape Measure are forwarded, 
free, on application. The demand for Samples 
being very large, we are obliged to request the 
return of all not required for orders. 

“The Self-Measure Rules indicate all mear- 
ures required snd how they should be taken, 
which, it will be seen, is easily done. Hight 
and weight are very important and should be 
correctly given: and for Bovs age also. Any 
necnliarity in shane should also be mentioned. 
Indicate style and kind of garment, with any 
variation required, by the number of figure 
corresponding on Fashion Plate. In_ selecting 
Patterns, it is always advisable to make more 
than one choice, designating them first, sec- 
ond, ete.. lest anv one might be sold. We do 
not like to substitute withont the permission 
of the customer.” 

The foregoing will give our readers all the 
information reanired {n regard to the business 
of this establishment. We have known and 
natronized Mr. Burr since he first commenced 
business, and most cheerfully commend him to 
our readers. 


CONVENTIONS AT SARATOGA. 


Sara ToGa will be alive a month earlier this 
vear, on account of the conventions to be held 
there durine May by the Baptists and Presby- 
terians : and there is no doubt that New York 
City will furnish a large quota. Arrangements 
have been made with the Citizens’ Line of Steam- 
ers to enable all who wish to attend these con- 
ventions to purchase tickets at greatly reduced 
rates. Tickets will be furnished from New 
York to Saratoga and return for $3.00, and are 
good until June 23d. The steamers of this line 
( Saratoga” and ‘City of Troy’) are both 
new and are supplied with everv requisite for 
the comfort and safety of all. Steamers leave 
every dav, except Saturday, at 6 P. M., from 
Pier 49 N.R., foot of Leroy Street, and make 
direct. connection with trains to and from 
Saratoga. 


A GREAT AMERICANISM. 


On a commanding eminence at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, stands the largest Reed Organ Man- 
ufactory in the world, owned by J. Estey & Co. 
Every Organ that leaves the Estey Manufac- 
tory, where are employed five hundred persons, 
is made throughout with equal fidelity, and the 
unsolicited testimony of most competent judges 
in the Old World and New uniformly places the 
Estey Organ at the head of all other instru- 
ments of its class. 











Sr. Nicno.as Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





Tue delicate membrane which envelops the 
lungs and lines the air-passages is exceedingly 
sensitive, and a slight irritation of it increases 
and spreads very rapidly. Remembering this, 
use, if you are attacked by a cough or cold, 
that incomparable pulmonic and preventive of 
consumption, Dr, HALi’s BALSAM FOR THE 
Lunes. which invariably gives speedy relief 
and ultimately effects a complete cure in all 
cases where the breathing organs are affected. 


Use it in time, and prevent serious bronchial 
trouble. Sold by 


all druggists. 














WHERE THEY GO. . 

WE are sending Worcester’s magnificent 
Pictorial Dictionary by thousands to every 
section of the United States, and also to 
nearly every country in the world. This 
great premium seems to be in almost univers- 
al demand. Our record of shipments shows 
that it has been sent to the following distant 
places: 


England, New Brunswick, 
India, Province of Ontario, 
China, - ** Quebec, 
Japan, Vancouver Island, 
Spain, Wyoming Territory, 
Jerusalem. Washington Ter., 


Cape Breton Is., 
New Foundland, 
Prince Edward Is,, 
Nova Scotia, 


Utah, 

New Mexico, 

Montana, 

Indian Territory, 
Arizona, 

We ask every reader of Tne INDEPENDENT 
to look carefully at page 29 of this week’s 
paper, and read a few of the many recent 
testimonials received from those who have 
secured this valuable premium—practically 
for nothing. ‘Those who want this Diction- 
ary should send us their orders at once. 





FARM MACHINERY VS. FARM 
LABOR. 


Amon@ intelligent and scientific farmers the 
fact is established beyond a doubt that farm 
machinery is a profitable substitute for hand 
labor. It does the work quickly, thoroughly, 
and more efficiently, at less cost, than itis possi- 
ble for farin-hands to do it. A good machine 
will pay for itself during the first season in the 
saving of men’s wages, and will produce a crop 
at least 25 per cent. larger in the end. 

The great advantage is in properly preparing 
the soil to receive the seed. The ground after 
being plowed should be thorougbly pulverized, 
and the soil shaken down, bottom upward, in a 
well-mixed condition. The old style of drag- 
harrow does not accomplish this. It is apt to 
trundle over the ground ina jerky fashion, 
without entering the soilto any great depth, 
and in most cases will pull the clods back 
into the place the plow has just turned 
them out of. In this respect the wheel-har- 
row is the only practical and efficient machine 
for the work, as it aids the plow, and does on 
fall-plowed land or stubble what the drag-har- 
row is —— of doing. The harrow made 
under the Randall patent is a combination of 
mutually-revolving: vertical steel plate-wheels, 
attached to a horizontal frame, guided by a 
flexible pole insuch a way as to secure a steady 
and uniform forward and horizontal motion of 
both gangs, and a sidewise lifting and crush- 
ing action of all the plate-wheels on the soil, 

Now it will readily be seen that this set of 
wheels, twelve in nuraber, revolving over the 
soil and entering it to a great depth, with its 
sidewise motion, is capable of cutting through 
and thoroughly pulverizing the hardest fur- 
rows, whether of clay, loam, or gravel. These 
wheels, sharpening themselves by usage, act 
upon the soil like a plow, except in that the 
plow drags through the ground, while the 
wheel-harrow cuts through; and the plow ts 
apt to become choked up and clogged, while 
the harrow will cut through or roll over all ob- 
structions. After this fashion also is the corn- 
harrow made, working on both sides of the hill, 
and throwing the dirt away from or toward the 
hill, as may be desired. It is adjustable in 
width, and {s worked by either one or two 
horses, as may be convenient. Both these ma- 
chines are manufactured by the Warrior Mow- 
er(Co., of Little Falls, N. Y., and in the fleld 
last year won for themselves great popularity. 
There is no doubt their practicability will rec- 
ommend thein to every farmer. 

nn 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE last of the series of chamber music con- 
certs by the four great artists—Wilhelinj, Dr. 
Damrosch, Schwarz, and Bergner—will be given 
on next Friday evening, at Steinway Hall. The 
three previous concerts have been successful 
beyond the highest anticipation of the mana- 
ger, Mr. Dittman, and he has promised for the 
last a programme of unusual merit. This will 
be a rare opportunity to hear Herr Wilhelm} at 
his best. 

The many admirers of Mr. Franz Rummel! 
will be glad to learn that he proposes to give 
three matinée piano recitals at Steinway Hall, 
on Thursday afternoons, beginning May 8th. 
This will be the best opportunity offered this 
winter to hear this great artist, who has so 
suddenly, by his own merit, taken the front 
rank among solo pianists. The programmes 
are full of interest and will give him every 
chance for the display of his varied talents. 





MALIGNANT and subtle, indeed, is the poison 
of scrofula, and terrible are its ravages in the 
system. They may, however, be permanently 
stayed and the destructive virus expelled from 
the circulation with ScoviL1’s BLoop anp 
Lrver Syrup, a potent vegetable detergent, 
which eradicates all skin diseases, leaving no 
vestige of them behind. White swelling, salt- 
rheum, tetter, abscesses, liver complaint, and 
eruptions of every description are invariably 
conquered by it. Druggists sell it. 





Bag- 
, Ez e. and Carriage Hire. atop at 
e. xpremes ag - x 


jon Hotel, nearly opposite Gran n- 
tral Depo M350" elegant "Come reduced to $l and up- 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant su’ led with 
the best. Horse Cars, Stages, and Elev: 


to all Depote. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. if the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, a8 we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-oflice 
they are sent. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 

r. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” includin 
also an account of the picture, an account o 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
— We have a small supply of these 

ooks on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 

DICKENS’S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very accepiable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


ASTONISHING PRICES. 


PRoBABLy ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pro- 
priety of buying a new carpet. Waiting these 
many years for prosperous times has had one 
rood effect. It has reduced prices about one- 

alf. Never, probably, since carpetiig was 
used could it be purchased at such low tigures. 
At Crossley’s large establishment, 320 and 322 
Broadway, there is now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splendid Tapestry Brussels Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of 65 cents and up- 
ward; 500 rolls best quality English Body 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; 200 pieces Saxony 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduced 
from $3.50 to $2 50 (price during the war from 
$4.00 to $6.00) ; French Moquettes reduced from 
$3.00 to $2.25; and other soods in proportion. 
Our readers in distant places may safely en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them, 
state the kind of goods wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, large or small figure, with 
other particulars, Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptly shipped, umfer the super- 
vision of one of the firm. 














From what we learn, Putnam’s hot forged 
and hammer-pointed horse-shoe nails have no 
equal, as they are guaranteed not to split or 
sliver in driving. In this connection a short 
time since we saw an account in a Providence, 
R. I., paper, where a blacksmith had used cold- 
rolled ivon-cut nails in shoeing a valuable horse, 
which had cost his owner $1,000. The conse- 
quence was, the horse in question became lame, 
lockjaw ensued, and the horse died. The owner 
sued the blacksmith for the loss of his horse, 
and a verdict was rendered against the black- 
smith. Therefore we say: By all means use 
Putnam’s nails. 

EEE 

SurerparpD KNAPP’s carpet establishment is 
now filled with rare bargains in carpets. New 
and desirable patterms in all styles of carpet- 
ings are ndw on exhibition. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


Tue greatest invention of the age. A cup of 
chocolate instantly. Every person should useit. 
Excellent and convenient for yachting parties, 
army and navy, counting-houses, ete, Stephen 
F. Whitman & 8on, sole inventors and manu- 
facturers, southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 


Just out, those beautiful (antelines, the 
peerless glove-buttoner, worn suspended from 
the breast. Everybody fs delighted with this 
entirely novel ornament fn jeweleria. STEVENS, 
the Down-Town Jeweler. 262 Broadway, N. Y. 

a 





“Tne BRUNSWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston. The finest hotel 
in the world. 


a 
A 50c. Carpet with a Carpet Lining under it 
will outwear a $1.00 carpet without it. Use 
only that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 
ERIS 


Tur only good Baking Powder, pevans bya 
physician, with special regard to its healthful- 
ness, is Dr. Price’s Cream. Buy it in cans. 


CAREFULLY avold the use of rasping cathar- 
tics. They weaken the bowels and leave them 
worse off than before. Use, instead, that salu- 
tary, non-irritating aperient and anti-bilious 
medicine, Dr. MoTt’s VEGETABLE LIvER PIL1s, 
which will not only achieve the desired object 
—relaxation of the bowels—without causing 
pain or weakening them ; but promote diges- 
tion and assimilation and depurate the blood. 
The pills are sold by all druggists, 


Dyspepsia has been the cause of unhappi- 
ness to thousands. Physicians recommend 
GREEN’S OXYGENATED BITTERS. Will 
give instant relief. For sale by all druggists. 








Foremost and most healthy among culinary 
articles stands the Gold Medal Saleratus. Its 
appreciation is attested by its extensive popu- 
larity, which pervades the country from ocean 
to ocean. It has no rival among good house- 
wives who have had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with its merits. Call for it. 
It is the best and most healthy. 
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AN ASTHMA REMEDY. 
“ LAPARGEVILLE, JEFFERSON Co., N. Y. 
“January llth, 1877. 
“‘Mr. Louis Smirunicut, Cleveland, O.: 

“ Dear Sir:—I take pleasure to inform you 
that your Remedy has completely cured my 
wife of that terrible disease called Asthma. 
After having used all the remedies known in 
the country and the very best physicians, with- 
out effect, we were induced to try your remedy, 
at which time she was so weak that she was 
unable to eat alone and had to be nursed like 
an infant. Immediately after using your rem- 
edy she began to feel better, and after using 
four boxes she was completely cured. I have 
often said that it was your duty to make the 
remedy known to the world, so that the suffer- 
ing humanity could be informed that your 
medicine is the ouly sure cure for Asthma. 

“Very respectfully, 
* Joun Dorr.” 

Premature Loss or THE Hair, which is 60 
comm: n nowadays, may be entirely prevented 
by the use of BuRNETT’s CocoaINngE, 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, April 16th, 1877. 
**Messrs. JoserH Burnett & Co.,: 

“* Gentlemen :—One year ago my hair com- 
menced falling out, until I was almost bald. 
After using vour Cocoatne for a few months, 
I have a thick growth of new hair, 

“ ALY XANDER HENRY, 
‘No. 814 Fast Girard Avenue.” 





INDIGESTION, DysPersia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MensMAN’s PErTONIZED Brrr Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of becf; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nery- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. Caswei., Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

Yew York. Sold by all druggists. 

AT Mm — 

Tne ladies of New York City prefer 
HENRY’S CAMPHOR ICE to any other toilet 
article. Why should not others, residing else 
wuere? Kept by all druggists. 

seca: ~ ean 


SmoKens having “sworn off’’ and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 





Ir has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer- 
ras. 


SHREWDNESS AND ABILITY. 


Hor Bitters, so —_ advertised in all the 
apers, secular and religious, are baving a 
arge sale and are supplanting all other medi- 

cines. There is no denying the virtues of the 

hop plant and the proprietors of these Bitters 
have shown great shrewdness and ability in 
compounding a Bitters whose virtues are so 
palpable to every one’s observation.—Hzchany. 








IMPORTANT! People afflicted or troubled 
with Piles should use HENRY’S MEDICATED 
PAPER. Superior to all other kinds. Recom- 
a by physicians. For sale by all drug 

ste. 


Everysopy knows that so long as there ix 

roud flesh in a sore or wound it will not heal. 

he obstacle is speedily removed and the flesh 
reunited by Hrnry’s CaRrBoLic Save, the 
finest embodiment in existence of that supreme 
purifier, carbolic acid. Its emollient ingredients 
modify ite pungent acid basis, so that it never 
cauterizes, stings, or scarifies the diseased 
part. Sores and eruptions of all kinds are cured 
by it. All druggists sell it. Beware of counter- 
feits. 











Tar Verprot or HALF tae WorLp.—The en- 
tire Western Hemisphere pronounce Murray & 
Lanman’s FLoripa Water the most dilicious 
perfume for the boudoir, the ball-room, and the 
bath that chemistry has yet succeeded in ex- 
tracting from living flowers. 





A Covan, CoLp, or SorE THROAT should not 
be neglected. ‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches"’ 
are a simple remedy and will generally give 
immediate relief. 





In cases of bruises, hurts, or pains of any 
kind use KELLINGER’S INFALLIBLE LINI- 
MENT. Asurecure. Pronounced superior to 
all other Liniments. For sale by all druggists. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S CURATIVE OINTMENT. 








Chil and Fros' 

Head, Eruptions of ot the | Skin, Hives, Eczema, us 

mites, eae. ete. Its value cannot be told in an adver- 

tine Try one box, and you will never want to be 

without “t. Sold by ss I bru iste and by W. A. BATCH- 
LOR, 16 Bond 8t., ice aid cents perso ky 


HAIR DYE. 


‘ayes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful. Black o' 
Sold and properly applied at RATCHELOR'S Wig and 





CHINA MATTINGS. 


4-4. WHITE—intiwara™ 


4-4 RED CHECK —aiitcpward” 
4-4. FANCY —intupwera™ 


Having pr Gaees © ve avery ~ A quantity at the late 
forced sales, we are sell t goods at 
from 10 to 40 per cent. oes than iaaubalien rtation. 
Among which ave some of the finest qualities and 
most choice patte 

All of which will it be found worthy of the attention 
of the closest buyers 


a, P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. 


— GANTRELL’S — 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and beast- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


— ——$<$$$$ LL 
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are here on constant exhibition. The bust has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
‘Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” e 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


Bi JAIR'S PILLS.—Great. ‘English Remedy for 
Gout tand Rheumatism. All Druggists have Som, 


MONEY 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 
FROM NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20, and $25. 
DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 
TROWSERS, 
$5 to $8. 

SENT FREE. 


Samples of Cloths and Suit- 
and Fashion Plates, with 
directions for ordering 

Genta’ Clothing and Furnish. 

ing Goods, by mail, with fit 

and satisfaction guaranteed. 

— for samples and give 
jal order to 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
No. 176 Broadway, N. Y., 
___ Formerly at 241 Broadway. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


MW’F’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, Atove 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,) Broome St. 











“WM. ANSON WOOD’S 


MOWERS AND REAPERS 


i all others in ya 
bility, — ~he—s 1 Every machine fully 
nega jot Dr Drab in the last four years, 

and all all Siving entire satisfaction. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wm. Anson Wood Mower and Reaper Oo., 
Albany, N. Y. 


REMOVAL.—MILLER & ©O.’S CELEBRATED 
SHOE ESTABLISHMENT has removed from Broadway 
to 26 West 14th St. Boots and Shoes all styles, Popu 
lar Prices. Patronize MILLER & CO., 26 West ith St. 


ASTHMA.—SMITHNIGHT'S Asthma REMEDY. 








Toupee Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y., and by all 
Demet. 

xplanatory Circulars sent on dines in sealed 
ana oper, postpaid. 








R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER. 
Art Werker in Weod, Brass, and Marble. 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


BURT’S SHOES 


Price List. Goods f 
orders will receive 
papen 






The only sure remedy. Is sold op ra } pemeeee cunen 
tee. Price $1 a package. ages free. 








IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
THE HARRIS FARM TRUCK! 


Saves the Gage 
Wheel, half the 
labor of holding, 
12 to 15 per cent. 
of the draft, 
team can | ack 
the plow, no rid- 
the am, 
to 


















a no mot Se 
ov traces or 


} Se , fotting out tugs. 


Harrows draw bye, turn shorter, do 4 more work. 
, Holds Shovel Plow, prevents jumping and dodging. 
eo saves man and team. Handles never get 
mit ill pay its cost in one week. 
ust the thing on Stonc-Boat, Horse-Fork, etc., etc. 
Hon, Harris ewis, Pres, N, Y. D.A., says: “The best 
farm im nplomens for't = manag he ever owned.” 
Prof. Arnold, Sec. A says: “It will be consid- 
ered an indispensable addition to the list of farm im- 
plements, when once tried 
Hon. T. F. Randolph, U. 8. Sen. from N. J., says: * It 
is desirable | of its licity , effectiveness, 
and economy.” 
Great inducements to one 5 Feaponsble Canvasser or 
A —— Dealer in each to 
ere no agency is established, a Truck will be sent, 
trent prepaid, Spins noon nt of price. Send for testi 
monials. Price, F: 
SAXTON & AMIDON, ee ~~ mY 
10, . 












e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
od by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases, 

Sold by Druggists, 

50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 

See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C, Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
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Postage Stamps or Curren 





tially and neatly finished, and to - 
ket costing from $1.00 to ‘e. 60 each 








dress Louis ee cei. cleveland, 0, 











Electro- Plated Ware. 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 















FOR THE SKIN 


AS A WASH FOR THE COMPLEXION, fas 
NO EQUAL. Ir 18 DISTINGUISHED FOR 1TS 
COOLING AND SOOTHING PROVERTIES, RE- 
MOVING TAN, SUNBURN, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS AND ROUGHNESS OF THE SKIN, ETC.; 
CURING OHAPPED HANDS, AND ALLAYING 
THE IRRITATION CAUSED BY THE BITES 
OF MOSQUITOKS AND OTHER ANNOYING IN- 
SECTS. 





1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 75 &77 Spring St. N.Y. 
WELCOME = SOAP. 
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| SHIRTS P 


FBOM THE WORKROOM TO THE WEARER. 
~ Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
Shirts completely finished fos 


$6.00 A DOZEN! 


Having completed arrangements with one of the largest Cotton Factories in the United States for an 

unlimited supply of Shirting Muslin, at the extremely 'v.. prices reached oepe the ago | busi- 

Tacgety increased our facilisies for the 

s, we have decided to make an important departure from the course usually adopt 
tal ments, and to place ourselves directly in communication with the consumer, thus 

ng the enormous r-ofits — by middlemen an 


of 
4 Extra Fine Linen Finished French Yoke Shirts, ready for, shail >. 


and remember in “Kote 18 from us you x save hs nro ob vrofits. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


OR ALI. 


manufacture of men’s and boys’ 


the retail trade, and enabling us te wake 
eee 06.08 


ra "$98 


Sample Shirt finished _— as above, sent re-patd by ‘mall on receipt of 65 cents in 
rency. We warrant these Shi- 


"te to be mane of “rst-class materials, substan- 
ual in appearance, aurability and style tf amy Shirt in the mar- 
send size ot collar worn, circumterence of chest and length of arm, 


826 Fulton St., bennt N. % 





HALL, ELTON & Co., 


German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 


Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Weekly aplarket Heview, 


(For the week ending Friday, May 2d, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazim Corrree.—Buyers of 
invoices have shown rather more disposi- 
tion to operate and sales reported fer the 
period under review amount to 12,353. bags, 
which, with 2,011 bags withdrawn from 
stock on jobbing account, gives a total 
movement of 14,364 bags. Notwithstand- 
ing this increased business, the market has 
continued to be characterized by the same 
features enumerated in our last issue, with 
no improvement in either tone or values. 
The demand has been confined to the re- 
quirements of dealers in keeping their 
assortments complete, and prices, while 
quotably unchanged, have shown some 
irregularity and ruled barely steady. Minp 
CorFreEs.—All descriptions of East India 
growth are firm, but the market is quiet. 
West India descriptions have been fairly 
active, good and low qualities of Maracaibo 
being in demand and readily salable at full 
values, while the medium qualities are 
neglected. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 103 @17 
Sintos, Best to Choice.............. 16 @I18 
PeCUMM cc sore le cceseccge ccnneoseenbies 24 @27 
De er ee 254 (26 
PEM s bens ceccs sececee 16 @ly 
ERRURYID, 0 nd 6s cevccenceeosscccesecs 164 @17 





TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday was 
generally considered a fair one for Greens, 
which, considering quality, fully sustained 
market values; but Oolongs were lower and 
the tendency for this description is down- 
ward, By private contract the sales have 


been small and the market dull, We quote: 
og COC REECE CEC TCT TTT 20 @50 
WOW BEVOOWs coc cs cecace cccccccnses 18 @s80 
English Breakfast..............ee00. 20 @ 5 
Uncolored Japan..........ceeeeeeees 22 @ 
i a er rrr rrr ere rT 0 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suacar.—There has been 
a moderate amount of business transacted, 
and, while values are quotably unchanged, 
the market is much stronger in tone, with a 
decided upward tendency. The product of 
the refineries is meeting with ready sale, 
and this, in connection with increased con- 
fidence on the part of holders and the wil- 
lingness of buyers to bid full values, has 
given to the market a more cheerful ap- 
pearance. REeFrmNED.—There has been a 
large business transacted, and the market 
has been active, values ruling strong, with 
an upward tendency. Hards have been in 
demand, especially for export, and the pro- 
duct is gencrally sold ahead, notably Gran- 
ulated, very little of which can be bought 
for prompt delivery. The market closed 
yesterday strong and well sold up. We 
quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba,.......... 
Harv,—Cut Load paekestmenccnmensiens | ¢ = 
GEE datincsccacectsacce 88 @ — 
Powdered.............+254- 34 @ 8 
bn en, OO COTE CE CC ERE 8 @ sf 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8 @— 
Steam Refined A.......... Ti @7 


Extra C 





MOLASSES.—There have been no fur- 
ther transactions in boiling; but the market 
is easier, although, in the absence of busi- 
hess, quotably unchanged. Buyers will not 
bid above 274 cents for 50° test; but holders 
are unwilling to make any concession from 
28, at which the last sale was made, and, 
With this difference existing, the market 
closed nominal. Grocery qualities continue 
to move slowly, and mostly in small job 
parcels to the trade. NEw ORLEANs.— 
There has been more inquiry and rather 
more business doing, buyers showing more 
Willingness to pay quotations; but the ag: 
gregate of business is still small and shows 
only a moderate movement. We quote: 
Cuna, Grocery Grades ...........000 nominal. 

ee ae 274 @2B 

EW OrLeans, New Crop, Fancy....— 

= . “ Good..... 32 @al 


FISH.—The market is still devoid of 
animation. The sales making are small of 
all descriptions; but since the recent de- 
Cline noticed on Cod there is a steadier feel- 
~Lagg full prices are now asked. We 


Coprisn : 


G *s Cod, per qtl....— — @ 4 00 
Grand Bank (od...-..- 8 00 @ 8 Im 
Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 3 75 @ 4 00 
Pickled » per bbl.... 450 @ 5 00 

















PENDENT. 























19 
a 
CKEREL ; tures. Marrows have been steady, with'a | quietly purchasing faif Hines of stock. The 
No. 1 Shore........+-- +2000 00 | moderate to fair business. Mediums in fair | market yet continues easy and good ma- 
ae ee: co : = request. Pea Beans have sold slowly and | terial is obtainable at prices equally as low 
sah oe “** 395 @ 850 | ate offered on easier terms, White not | as any recently accepted. We quote: 
SaLmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 | Wanted. Red do. quiet, but firm, with an | American XXX............ ae. —% @— 36 
HERRING, Scaled, per box.....- 14@ 16 | Occasional sale above. Black Beans dull. | American XX..... Risciqetescct -.—- 28 @— & 
Hexrrine, No. 1, per box........ 12@ 14 | We quote: WRIGHT desc cosaceccescccccead —28 (@— 35 
| Wumar: ey  eearerreny —17 @ 2% 
SALT.—The supply of Liverpool Fine White State...... . 114@ 118 ag ONO Ss sccesuaasacaes —0 @— & 
continues in excess of requirements, and White Western.........-.- 108@1 33 | wera Conrad. ..ssccccececccceed8 eB 
importers are free sellers at extremely low a hey “aH 7 1 124 | Cal. Sp’g Clip.......--.--seeeeeee —13 @ % 
figures. Bulk is not urged with any free- Red Winter............... 109 @1 14 
dom, as holders anticipate an improved con- RYE: Ne O1@ 61 COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
dition of affairs in the early future. We —— Western = cope cag Lalla, @ 58 BUTTER.—The arrivals of New State 
quote: Western eM eakcs canes 45 @ 46 Butter have been liberal, and, with a mod. 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @250 Western White. ......0..5. 143 @ 4 | erate demand, the tone has been in buyers’ 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 (@ 2 40 : favor, especially on low grades, which are 
In small bags, 45in a bbl........ —@ 5h NUMO iA cascns dtlewadacdtat 324@ 39 | not wanted. Old Butter has been dull and 
In small pockets, 100in abbl.... —@ 2% JO eeeeerer errr etc 314@_ 34 | tame; only fine salable. The supply of 
; BARLEY : x Western has been — and, with a light 
G: AL a hag eae = é ; = business, prices have declined. We quote: 
ENER. MARKET. | _——§ Canada............ccceeee A 
BEANS 
, _ ___ | State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 15 @19 
ASHES.—The demand is for small job- oo shaver ~ : = ¢ State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..16 ais 
bing parcels only and previous prices are White Kidncy.......cseses 1 1 60° | State, tubs, inferior...............6005 18 @15 
still current. We quote: Red Kidney.............0. 3 00 — Creamery, fair to fancy...... 14 @I18 
eit 400 8, case toeeak 135 @ 140 estern, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 12 @l4 
Pot, Ist sort...... eee ee @ Western, Factory, choice to fancy..... 8 @l4 
eM. SO Sisacuanccecsiecccasegocsus 64 @ 7 PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The demand for Western, Factory, fair...........+..+- 7@8 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. — Fiour. — The 
inactivity and depression in Spring Wheat 
Flour noted in our last have sincé been less 
marked, though receivers have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to place the lowest grades. 
Most shippers have no orders for them, 
owing chiefly to the fact of Liverpool, Lon- 
don, and Glasgow being overstocked with 
common brands of all grades. Shippers, as 
a rule, have preferred better grades than 
they have hitherto shipped, and have taken 
them to some extent, thus imparting a 
better tone to these descriptions, The 
through shipments have continued large, 
and, instead of an increase in our stock, it is 
diminishing, and really choice ‘‘clears” 
and ‘‘ straights” are much less plenty and 
10@20 cents per bbl. dearer. Most grades 
of Winter have continued to attract much 
attention, and, with moderate arrivals anda 
depleted stock, sellers have had more 
advantage daily. SourneRN FLour has 
been in more general demand, and most 
grades above $5 have slightly improved. 
The local trade and the demand for tropical 
markets ure more active. RYE FLour has 
been held with increased firmness and has 
been fairly active. Corn Ma. has ruled 
quiet, especially West; but is firmly held. 
Bag Meal has been firm and has sold well. 
We quote: 






Unsound Flour..............+..+- 3 30@ 4 15 
State Supers..............06- -- 3 30@ 3 65 
State No. 2...... 2 83 25 
State Shipping Extra....... 8 70@ 3 75 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 85@ 5 15 
wl“ “ White.. .... 4 85@ 5 20 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 3 5 40 
so New Process .......... 5 W@ 8 00 
Southern Flour............sseee05 2 5 70 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs....... cccee 2 25@ 8 BS 
Corn Meal, per bbl...............- 2 15@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—The market has shown a fair 
degree of activity and unsteadiness for 
Wheat. Most English orders have been 
confined to Winter Wheats; but the major 
part of them have been at limits too low to 
admit of their execution. The Continental 
orders have been more numerous, and in 
instances at higher limits, more especially 
for White Wheat; and but for the extreme 
prices insisted upon for the popular grades 
of Red and Amber Winter a much larger 
business would have been done. In Spring 
trade has been light, owing to the enhanced 
views of holders. The better qualities have 
been called for, the recent free shipments 
of the common and ordinary kinds having 
overstocked the Liverpool and London 
markets. The cold and backward weather 
at the West has exerted a marked influence 
on Western markets; and ours has moved 
in sympathy with them, though not much 
importance is attached to crop reports at 
this early period. Baruey has ruled very 
quiet; not enough passing to establish 
values. Corn.—The market has been quiet, 
and prices have been rather weaker and 
irregular, notwithstanding the arrivals have 
been light, thus preventing a decline. 
Ryg.—Little or no variation has taken place 
in prices. The demand, though not brisk, 
has been fair, and, with small offerings, full 
previous prices have been sustained. Oars. 
—There has been a fair and general demand, 
in part for future delivery, and there has 
been a steady daily advance on all grades. 
The marked advantage obtained by sellers 
has been in a great measure due to the lim- 
ited arrivals; in fact, this has at times 
checked a free movement, especially in 
No. 2 White and choice on track. The 
latter have been scarce, and consequently 
ruled stronger. BrANs and Pras —The 
market, as a whole, presents no new fea- 


spot Pork during the period under review 
has been of a retail character, and prices, 
though not essentially lower, have been very 
difficult to sustain. In some instances 
prices have been decidedly weaker, owing 
to a large stock. Cur Meats.—The market, 
as a whole, has been without change worthy 
of special mention, There has been a fair 
business done in Pickled Bellics, at steady 
figures. Pickled Shoulders have also been 
salable at previous prices. Sweet Pickled 
Hams have been in fairly active request, 
and are quoted firmer at the close. Bacon. 
—The demand has been light, and values 
have been in buyers’ favor, without stimu- 
lating the movement. Brrr.—Barrel Beef 
has been in good demand and the better 
kinds have sold readily. The continued 
inquiry has improved, and we have had a 
good home and tropical trade; good Packet 
or Extra Mess the most salable. Prices, as 
a rule, have been well sustained, under a 
moderate arrival and a light stock. Larp. 
—Prices have, as a rule, been without essen- 
tial alteration, excepting, of course, the 
usual market fluctuations, which have gen- 
erally been caused by speculation here and 
atthe West. Thedemand for ‘‘ spot” lots has 





been of a moderate character. We quote: 
PORK: 
Mess, Western, new....... 10 123@10 25 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8: 8 75 
Prime Mess.... .......0.++- 9% @10 
Cut Mats: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4 44 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... 33@ 4 
Pickled Bellies........ .. cece. 5 @ 64 
Pickled Hams..............4. 11@ 8 
Smoked...........5 0 scenes @10 
WON cacecins cedecace aesaane Shae 58 
LaRD: 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 
per 1 Web vagesanekans 6B @— — 
-- 615 @ 6 17 
6 50 @ 6 70 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 50 @ 10 50 
Extra Mess, “ ........ 10 50 @ 11 50 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 19 50 @ 2 00 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 
City Extra and India Mess, 
CGO so 6 csciccsecictuc 21 00 @22 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the market has ruled quiet; but the closing 
rates show but little change from the figures 
current at the date of our last. The sales 
were at 104@10% cents for choice and extra 
to dress 57 Ibs. to the gross cwt. ; 93@10} for 
fair to prime do., to dress 56@57 lbs.; and 
84@9 for poor to medium, to dress 55 Ibs. 
The shipments for the week were 7,397 qrs. 
. Beef and 50 Live Cattle. Milch Cows con- 
tinue in limited request. A few fresh with 
Calves realized $45. There has been rather 
more inquiry for Calves, with a fair busi- 
ness reported at 24@5 cents, the latter for 
extra State Veal. Prices for Sheep and 
Lambs, though not quotably lower, rather 
favored the buying interest. Sales at 5@6} 
cents for common to choice unshorn Sheep, 
et for common to extra clipped do., and 
84@9} for fair to good Spring Lambs. The 
pm yee for the week were 984 Live Sheep, 
and 2,210 carcasses Mutton, Live Hogs 
continue quiet at $3.80@$4 for fair to good 








Corn-fed. During the week 415 Live Hogs 
were shipped abroad. The receipts for the 
week were 9,061 Beef Cattle, 27 Cows, 4,689 
Calves, 22,801 Sheep, and 29,402 Hogs. 


HAY.—Owing to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the country roads, the receipts 





continue very light, and the continued fair 
demand has tended to harden prices on all 
good and prime Hay. We note an advance 
of fully 10@15 cents per 100 Ibs. The quo- 
tations are: for Shipping, 40@45 cents; for 
prime grades, 70@85c.; medium do., 55@ 
70c.; Clover, 35@40c.; and Salt, 40@45c. 
Straw continues in fair request at former 
rices. Quoted Long Rye, 40@45 cents; 
Bhort do., 35c.; and Oats, 30@35c., cash. 


WOOL.—In a quiet way there has been 
rather more call supplies; but the improved 
business is due wholly to the fact that stock 
is offered at extremely low figures, in the 
hope that buyers may be induced to antici 
pate in a measure their future requirements 
and thereby relieve the market of old Wool. 
Manufacturers in many cases begin to 
recognize the importance of the favorable 





offers made, and show their appreciation by 


CHEESE. — New Cheese has been in 
larger receipt, but, owing to its ordinary 
quality, has sold slowly. There has been a 
fair export trade in old and the stock is 
considerably reduced. Holders have been 
able to maintain full figures. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy.........c.ceeeees i@— 
State, Factory, good CO eee 64@ 7 
State, Factory, fair togood............ 5 @ 54 
SE ee 6 @ 64 
Western, Factory, choice.............. T@— 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 6]@ 7 
Western, Factory, fair to good,....... 5 @ 54 


EGGS.—Very little change of importance 
has taken ye since our last writing. The 
supply and demand have been about equal, 
and values remain steady, although consid- 
erable irregularity has been noticeable, We 
quote: 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 @124 
State and Pennsylvania.............+. 11;@-- 
Western and Canadian.............+. 10 @11} 


FRUIT.—Domgstic Driep.—There is no 
change to note in prices. The demand is 
unusually light for the season of the year, 
though there has been rather more inqu?ry 
from out-of-town buyers. Holders show a 
disposition to meet buyers’ views. Other 
kinds are almost neglected and prices nom- 
inal. We quote: 
Apples, Dried, State..............05- t ” 
‘Apples, Western..... 3 g ry 
Apples, Southern... a a 
Peaches, Peeled.... 
Peaches, Unpeeled. 
Blackberries........ 





POTATOES.—Potatoes are firm for 
ood quality, the supply being light and the 
po good. Inferior are plenty, with 
prices irregular. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless............. 
“ “ Rose - 


© ee ©. css } Be ) 

ee | PROUIIIE 5b dx kacncecacce 38 0@ — 

SEEDS.—Clover is selling fairly for 

home use, Timothy remains quiet. We 
quote: 





Clover, Western, per Tb......... 6 6% 
= State, oe * eecudeane ) 

Timothy, per bush.............. 130 @1 3% 

Red Top, per bag, 5 bush........ 15 @l % 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 ooge2 50 

“ “ “ec 8.40 “ 51 52 25 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 

(F000 T6.). «< oceccece 52 00@54 00 


Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime............ 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone, 32 135 00 
“ ~ 





Bone Flour ........ 86 00(@39 00 

S Bone Meal.......... 4 00@36 50 

“ Ground Bone....... 81 00@33 50 

-_ Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

SHAM CRP IORE codec cceccccceeve 50 00 

Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 

Soluble Pacifie Guano...........-. 45 00 

Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00 

‘ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00 

German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 9 00 

Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 

et eaaatada canada 1 7%5@ 8 00 


NOD is ieks cx co sieccneunsaiget 1 B@ 1 27% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs, 3 65@ 3 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 374@2 50 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 

Dust Fertilizer.............. 








FINE, TEAS sian 


ies seldom reach the 


intertor, being sold only in cities and among the 
very wealth y Send for reduced price-list, and com: 
pare with houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA C0., 
P.-O. Bow 4286, 8 Church St., N. ¥. City. 


: neh 
Best quality WASH BLUE and sont Hist measure, 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second t, Philadelphia. 








for Circular to 
B’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. Box 1287. 





its and ers. Allexpress 
-- e terms free. 
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RUGS AND MATS. 


RARE DESIGNS 
and CONFINED PATTEENS IN 


AXMINSTER 

and WILTON, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
and TAPESTRIES. 


INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


American and English 
OIL CLOTHS 


and LINOLEUMS, 
Stair and Floor Druggets, 
_ Mats, etc., etc. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


COACHING PARASOLS, 


BROCADE, 
LACE TRIMMED, 
and FRINGED 


PARASOLS., 
SUN AND RAIN 


UMBRELLAS. 


N. B.— PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH 
COSTUMES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 








Financial, 


THE GOVERNMENT CREDIT AND 
THE INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL. 


RAPID SALE OF THE FOUR-PER-CENTS. 


Tue sale of the Four-per-cent. bonds, both 
in exchange for the called Five-twenties and 
Ten-forties and for new investment, has con- 
tinued very active; over $42,000,000 out of 
the $121,000,000 recently taken by Fisk & 
Hatch and the First National Bank and their 
associates having been already disposed of 
for permanent investment, while a large pro- 
portion of those previously held in Wall 
Street, and of the $29,000,000 taken outside 
of the great combination subscription on 
the same day, have been sold out and dis- 
tributed among investors. At the same 
time, but a comparatively small proportion 
of the $194,000,000 Ten-forties called in have 
been reinvested, while there is a large 
amount of called Five-twenties still outstand- 
ing. The proceeds of this vast amount of 
unredeemed called bonds must seek rein- 
vestment during the next three months, for 
which purpose the Four-per-cents will be 
for the most part sought after, while the 
constant accumulations from invested capi- 
tal and the savings of the people will 
flow in the same direction. It would 
seem, therefore, that we are likely to 
see the standard of the Government 
credit and of the rate of interest which can 
be realized from a perfectly safe and non- 
taxable investment brought down toa basis 

of 84 per cent. per annum long before 
the Government will be in a position to 
offer a new refunding loan for the purpose 
of taking up the remaining Fives and Sixes, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


PERSIAN the option to redeem which will mature in Take the single City of New York for an | reported in this city in April, in which the 
total liabilities amounted to $1,199,888 and 


1881. 

The notion which has to some extent 
prevailed heretofore that, with a revival 
of business and returning prosperity, the 
Four-per-cent. bonds of the Government 
would command a lower market value 
than at present will doubtless prove to be 
erroneous. It was based on the idea 
that these bonds are taken up and held 
to a large extent in round sums for the 
temporary employment of business cap- 
ital, until it can find more profitable use 
in reviving business enterprises; while the 
fact is that they are being absorbed, for per- 
manent investment, by the savings of the in- 
dustrious and thrifty masses of the people 
and by the accumulations of that class of 
capital which will not accept the ordinary 
risks of business at any price, or which, 
from the legal restrictions thrown around 
the investments of fiduciary institutions and 
the limitations placed upon the disposition 
of the funds of estates and trusts of vari- 
ous kinds, must find its employment where 
absolute security is assured, to which the 
income to be realized must be a secondary 
consideration. That the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when this class of capital in 
the United States will learn to be content 
with the low rates of interest to which it 
has long been accustomed in Great Britain, 
and when a low rate of interest on our Gov- 
ernment debt will be recognized as a sign 
and accepted as a natural consequence of 
national wealth and sound prosperity, there 
can be no doubt. The hardship which this 
reduction in the rate of interest seems at first 
glance to impose upon the owners of invested 
capital is seen to be no real loss, after all, when 
we remember that 4 per cent. upon a given 
amount invested will now buy as much of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life as 6 per 
cent. would have done ten years ago. 

Our Four-per-cent. bonds are attracting in- 
creased attention in Great Britain, where 
large amounts of them are likely to be 
absorbed during the next few months. 
One large English bank—the London and 
Westminster—is reported by Cable to have 
taken $5,000,000 United States Four-per 
cent. bonds on Saturday last, and this is 
only a slight indication of what may be ex- 
pected from that direction. 

To British capitalists and investors, who 
are accustomed to but 3 per cent. perannum 
on their consols, our Four-per-cents will be 
cheap at 110, at which rate they will pay 
nearly 84 per cent. That the credit of our 
Government is assuming a first-class rank, 
even in the slow and cautious minds of our 
British cousins, is evident from the growing 
disposition among them to secure the better 
income which our Four-per-cents will pay 
over consols, 


MONEY AND THE WANTS OF 
TRADE. 


OnE of the oft-reiterated sayings of the 
flat-money advocates, and even of some who 
do not believe in their theory of ‘‘ absolute 
money,” is that the ‘‘ country must have 
money enough to meet the wants of trade.’ 
It is true that trade needs money, a8 a 
most essential convenience in conducting it; 
and also that the quantity of money needed 
isto be measured in some degree by the 
amount of the trade and the number of 
persons engaged in it. Twenty millions of 
traders want more money than one million, 

What, then, are the wants of trade? How 

much money is needed to meet these wants? 
And who shall decide on both of these 
points? The advocates of fiat money and 
the Greenbackers of all types have but one 
answer to these questions; and that answer 
proposes that Congress shall by law provide 
for the manvfacture of just enough paper 
money to answer the purpose. The whole 
question of amount is, in their theory, re- 
mitted to the wisdom of Congress. Is Con- 
gress or any body of men that ever was or 
can be assembled equal to the task of de- 
termining beforehand just how much cur- 
rency the people of the United States need, 
say for a yearin advance? Can Congress 
decide the point for a single state, or for this 
city or any of the other cities of the Union? 
Manifestly not, and for the simple reason that 
it can never know beforehand what the trade 
will be, and, hence, what will be its mone- 
tary wants. The problem is one that can- 
not be solved beforehand, except by omnis- 
cience, 








illustration. Who can tell a year in advance 
how many bargains will here be made in 
the course of a year—how many pounds of 
beef will be bought and sold, how many 
yards of cloth will go through the same 
process, how many exchanges of different 
commodities will be made, and how many 
times the same money will pass from one 
hand to another in conducting these ex- 
changes? The combined wisdom of the 
world would not be adequate to the task 
which the fiat-money men and the Green- 
backers propose to assign toCongress. The 
elements involved in the problem are 
entirely inscrutable to any human pre- 
science. 

And yet that which it is so impossible to 
know beforehand is solved with the most 
perfect ease under a currency system 
that expands or contracts according to the 
actual demands of trade, and thus ebbs and 
flows, increases or diminishes, according to 
a natural law. This machinery is not the 
fiat machinery at all, which fixes the volume 
of currency by the mere force of legislative 
voting; but the trade machinery, which in- 
creases or lessens the volume in accordance 
with the laws and demands of trade. The 
currency of the world’s commerce is gold 
and silver; and nothing is more certain than 
that every country that adopts gold and 
silver, one or both, for its money, and uses 
a paper circulation simply as the convert- 
ible representative of these metals, will, 
under the laws of trade, draw to itself its 
proper proportion thereof. If it needs 
more, trade will give it more; and if it has 
a surplus, and, hence, needs less, trade will 
lessen the quantity. This principle of 
supply and demand as to money is so well 
known as to become an axiom among polit- 
ical economists. Trade itself is on this 
subject wise, and more effective than all the 
laws that were ever placed on any statute- 
book. 

We believe thoroughly in the doctrine 
of enough money to meet the wants of trade; 
and, because we do thus believe, we also 
believe in that kind of money that will go 
from one country to another according to 
these wants, and will always go to that 
country where it is most wanted and can be 
used to the best advantage. Subjoin to 
this money a good banking system, with the 
power of note issues, thoroughly guaranteed 
as to their redemption, and then we have 
the best currency system which it is possi- 
ble for human wisdom to devise. We have 
the banking system already; and all that 
we need, so far as the question of money is 
concerned, is to get rid of our legal-tender 
notes, and come back to the world’s money 
as the only legal tender in the United States. 
Then, and not till then, will our currency 
adjust itself to the wants of trade. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSLNESS.—The past week has brought 
about no particular change in the business 
situation. The distribution of all kinds of 
manufactures and general merchandise con- 
tinues to make fair progress, and, though 
not specially active, is something in excess 
of any season since 1873. Values are very 
steady, with some kinds of raw material on 
the upward turn and a corresponding firm- 
ness in their products. The export move. 
ment keeps up to good proportions, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
cess of United States exports over imports 
of merchandise for the month ending March 
81st, 1879, was $24,198,968, and for the 
twelve months ending March 3ist, 1879, 
$283,831,122. The excess of the exports of 
gold and silver coin and bullion for the 
month ending March 31st, 1879, was $1,810,- 
240, and for the twelve months ending 
March 31st, 1879, the excess of exports was 
$479,117. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $6,226,759; and produce exports, 
$6,956,903. 

The total imports since January 1st were 
$102,888,451, against $96,924,963 for the 
same period last year and $110,272,108 in 
1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist were $108,411,191, against $113,- 
502,995 for the corresponding period last 
year and $86,366,005 in 1877. 

FAILURES.—Forty-nine failures were 
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the assets were estimated at $633,121. Com- 
pared with the preceding month, this shows 
a large increase in liabilities, March having 
forty failures, with liabilities of $480,449 
and assets $211,754. In April, 1878, there 
were seventy-three failures, with total liabil- 
ities of $9,890,000. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
PersJuryY.—KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF.— 
GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION.—Where an 
affidavit contained statements separated by 
a semi-colon, and not by a comma, some of 
which were within the personal knowledge 
of the affiant, and some not, and at the 
close of the affidavit the words to the best 
of his knowledge, information, and belief, 
the latter words were considered as a qualifi- 
cation to the whole statement, and an aver- 
ment of an absolute oath could not be 
maintained.—Lambert vs. The People, N. 
Y. Ct. App., 7 Reporter, 471. 

GARNISHMENT.—NON-RESIDENT DEBTOR. 
—ExEmMpPTiIon.—A judgment was recovered 
in Iowa and execution issued and process 
of ishment against the Union Pacific 
R. ft The garnishee answered, admitting 
an indebtedness to the defendant, but set- 
ting up that the indebtedness arose and was 
due and pay:.ble in the State of Nebraska, 
where the defendant resided, and that such 
indebtedness was there exempt from attach- 
ment or garnishment. Held that the court 
properly rendered judgment against the 
garnishee, upon the facts set out in the 
answer.—Leiber vs, U. P. R. R. Co., Sup. 
Ct. Iowa, 18 Western Jour., 166. 

TENANTS IN COMMON.—PURCHASE OF Svu- 
PERIOR TITLE.—MERGER.—Whcre neither 
of the tenants in common were in actual 

ossession of land when the tax deed upon 
t was obtained by the purchaser at tax sale, 
the purchase of the tax deed by the widow 
of one of the tenants merged whatever 
title the tenants in common had in the land 
in the superior title; she could purchase for 
her sole exclusive benefit, as well as a 
stranger to the previous title could.—Alex- 
ander vs. Sully, Sup. Ct. Iowa, 13 West- 
ern Jurist, 162. 

Fixturres.—BvuILpiInG FoR TRADE Pur- 
poses.—The Appellate Court, Fourth Dis- 
trict, Ill., P. J. Tanner, has decided that a 
temporary building, erected for the purposes 
of trade, and with an intention of removing 
the same, does not become a fixture; that a 
person having only a life estate in lands 
can only recover damages sustained to the 
life estate by removal of such building, 
and not the value of the building. 


THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
easy and abundantly supplied with capital 
for call loans. The extreme rates were 24 
to 4 per cent., with 3 to 34 the ruling rates 
for stock collateral. The rates on Govern- 
ment bonds were 1} to 2 percent. Mercan- 
tile paper was in good demand and fair 
supply. We quote first-class endorsed notcs 
of short date at 4@44 per cent.; four 
months at 4@5; and good single names, four 
to six months, at 5@6 per cent. 

Lonpon MARKET.—Moncey was extremely 
easy. British consols were firm and closed 
98 11-16 to 98. United States bonds were 
higher and American railway securities gen- 
erally firm. 

EXCHANGES.—Foreign was dull and 
closed at 487 for sixty days and 488} for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, selling 5-16, buying 
nominal, 8-16; Charleston, easy, buying 
8-16, selling 4; New Orleans, commercial 
% premium, bank } premium; St. Louis, 
par; Chicago, firm, 1-10 discount, 1-10 pre- 
mium selling; and Boston, dvll at par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar remains at $0.8372 gold. We 
quote: 





Bar Silver (gold) 
Trade Dollars (currency) j 
Halves and Quarters...... .. 8 0054 
Dimes and Half Dimes...........0¢0++ 9834 99 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been active, with the market feverish, all 
through the week, though prices were 
somewhat higher at the close. Early in the 
week the low-priced Southwestern shares 
were very prominent in the dealings; but 
later on these gave place to the leading 
trunk-line and Granger shares. 

The demand for investment shares was 
active, growing out of the large disburse- 
ments by the Treasury and corporations for 
interest and dividends. 

Articles of incorporation were filed in this 
city during the weck by the “ Union Tele 
graph Company.” It was organized with a 
capital of $10,000,000,in 100,000 shares of $100 
each. The corporators are Jay Gould, Dav- 
id H. Bates, and Chas. A. ‘Tinker (ouperi: 
tendent of the Baltimore and Ohio ee 
telegraph lines), The routes begin in Ne " 
York and run through all the states ea 
most of the territories and to Ca’ hn 
company has already commenced operati 
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RAILROAD BONDS - were acti and 
generally strong, with large —— of 
the Erie new bonds at the highest doe 
Erie new consol. seconds rose to 75 
5s to 798; old 4ths to 1034; Wath equip- 
ments to 57; do. ex-c. convertibles to 764; 
do. firsts St. L. div. ex-m. c. to 94; Denver 
and Rio Grande firsts to 924; Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and Northern firsts to 81}; 
Chesapeake and Ohio firsts, Series B, to 37; 
St. Paul firsts, I. and D. div. ext., to 1034; 
Union Pacific firsts to 11; do. sinking funds 
to 1144; South Pacific firsts to 98; Rome 
and Ogdensburg consol. firsts to 32; Fort 
Wayne seconds to 1224; Lake Shore regis- 
tered firsts to 119; and Iron Mountain firsts 
t» 1124. There were large sales of New 
Jersey Central consols assented, which ad- 
vanced to 91 and reacted to 90}. Do. ad- 
— rose to 102%, and Lehigh and 

ilkesbarre consols to 77. C., C., and I. 
C. firsts rose to 72 and reacted to 71; 
while seconds advanced to 27, &t. 
Louis and San Francisco seconds, Class B, 
dropped to 45; and Great Western firsts, ex- 
coupon, to 1058. Albany and Susquehanna 
seconds declined to106 and Northwest gold 
coupons to 1124. 

Judge Harlan, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, has rendered the decision in 
the case hetween the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Columbus, Chicago, and Indiana 
Central Railroad, involving the guarantee 
of the interest by the former of the bonds 
of the latter. e latter appeared as lessor; 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis as 
lessee; and the Pennsylvania as guarantor. 
The Court decided that, under the laws of 
Indiana, there was authority to make the 
lease; and under the laws of Ohio the lessees 
had a right to acce = the lease. The decis- 
ion states that the Columbus, Chicago, and 
Indiana Central Company must ‘comply 
with the terms of the contract, and gives 
until January next for the fulfillment of the 
same. No decision is rendered as to the 
responsibility of the Pennsylvania Company 
for interest. The vial points at issue are 
not decided. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has the follow- 
ing, which will be of interest to holders of 
Northern Pacific bonds: 

“All outstanding Northern Pacific first 
mortgage 7.30 bonds should be surrendered 
ag pee to the company, in exchange 
for its Er ferred stock, These bonds now 
outstanding have no value whatever as a 
mortgage security, as the mortgage was 
duly foreclosed in 1875, and the whole 
property and franchises of the company 
were sold under the - of reorganization, 
which was agreed to the bondholders 
and confirmed by the Ur, ted States court. 
The time within which bondholders should 
be permitted to surrender their bonds and 
receive in exchange the preferred stock of 
the reorganized company was left to the 
discret'on of the bondholders’ purchasing 
committee. That committee has now fixed 
as a limit for the exchange of bonds for 
ferred stock June 30th, 1879, after whieh date 
the bonds outstanding will legally have no 
value whatever. It would, therefore, be to 
lose a valuable privilege for any holder of 
the old bonds to delay the exchange beyond 
the date named above. Every $1,000 bond, 
with the corresponding coupons represent- 
ing unpaid interest from July 1st, 1873, will 
entitle the holder to $1,400 (that is, fourteen 
shares) of the preferred stock of the new 
organization, and that preferred stock is 
now selling in the market at thirty-five 
cents on the dollar—that is, $35 per share. 
The new company represented by this pre- 
ferred stock is free from debt, has no inter- 
est burden to meet, and, by its annual 
report, is earning a net revenue of over a 
half million dollars a year. 


STATE BONDS were quiet. Alabamas, 
Class B, sold at 48; Louisiana consols de- 
clined to 494; Missouri 6s of 1887 rose to 
1058; North Carolina 6s, old, sold at 224; 
Virginia 6s, consols, at 41%; Tennessee 6s, 
new series, at 304; District of Columbia 
3-658 at 84@84}. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were in active 
demand and higher. The dealings in new 
4s were particularly large. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 





Bid, sked, 
United States currency sixes,......... 124 125 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 1 106 
United Sta: pan aixes, 1RAL, comgee... Danes 106 
United States fives, 1881, registe 1 108 
l'r’ted States fives, 1881, cou fg Se wae 108 10° 
Uni od States 8 4568, 1891 registered 105! 103 

United & . 1801, coupon....... 107 10714 
United States fours, 1907, eatere”. 10144 102 
nited States fours, 1907, coupon...... 102 

Of the $121,000,000 4per-cent. bonds 


recently subscribed for over $42,000,000 
have keen sold by the Syndicate bankers 
within eleven working days, and the de- 
mand for them is still enormous. All 
classes of investors have taken the bonds, 
including life insurance and fire insurance 
companies, savings banks and bankers, be- 
sides individuals desiring millions and those 
wanting only a few hundreds. Probably 
the largest sums have been taken by national 
banks, to be substituted for other securities 
in the Bank Department, and at least $5,000,- 
000 have gone to Europe. Messrs. Fisk 
& Hatch, whose circular appears in another 
column, express the opinion that it would 
not be surprising if the London and Conti- 
nental markets should during the present 
absorb at least $100,000,000. It will 


ar 
ie on a perusal of the circular, above 
referred to, that those desiring the 4-per- 
cents. should lose no time in securing them. 








TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 


ury now holds ons 160,550 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $2,976,350. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $2,481,600. National bank circula- 
tion ‘outstanding: currency notes, $327,- 
654,016; gold notes, $1,466,000. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
- corresponding period ‘of last year, are as 

ollows: 








1 
New 2 ee eee ececcccs ceeccess $1,984,000 1,473,000 
eo vccccescccvccccccccecs 810,000 
. . 289,000 ,000 
oocereccecvevece 1,171,000 401,000 
Total. ....000 ccccscccces $4,110.000 $2,772,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows 7 
great changes in loans, deposits, and le; 
tenders. The surplus reserve is impbepeed 
$2,049,725, and the banks now hold $14,- 
373, 775 in excess of legal requirements. 

The following is an cane of the totals 
of - week, compared with that of last 
wee 
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- 9,817,500 
Inc., 2,454,875 
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Cireulation..... "soc 
BANK STOCKS continue neglected. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 





















































Bid. Asked, Bld. Asked, 
ns ogee — |Marine..........100 
Ams can 0 Exch. 102 — |Market.......... 117 Sod 
way..... 205 hanics’..... 127 =—«:188 
Butc'rs & Drs.. 90 — |Mech. Bkg As... 54 — 
Central Nat'nl: is 95 |Mechs’ & Trad.. 70 
Chaso Nat. B’k. 11 — |Mercantile...... 88 05 
- Merchants 125 — 
_— 80 
Cc ty, 200 . 120 = 
merce. — 125 _ 
9 |New York Co _ 
Co: _— Kis) — 
River 8 IN 1 6 
Nat 1 = 128 
fulton 125 — |Paci _ 
Fifth Avenue. 228 - ark = 
Gallatin Nat'l. 130 — — 140 
GermanAm... 7% 7834| Phenix _ 
jreenwich — 150 — 
#rocers’....... —- vis) sventh Ward 02 
Hanover....... 1 — |Shoe & Leather. 198 _ 
mp’s & Trad’s 208 — |St. Nicholas .... 90 98 
rrving. panpodnne 125 |State of N. Y.... 95 i 
Leather Man’f’ — 130 |Tradesmen’s....— 110 
Manhattan.... 126 — [Union. ......... 140 - 
Manuf. & Mer. 70 - 
ETT ELIE OTT IE ELLIE OLE LEE SE TET TE DG ETT ELSE ERED 
Orrice ov FISK & HATCH, 


No. 6 Nassav STREET, New York, May 5th, 1870. } 
SUGGESTIONS TO INVESTORS AND 
HOLDERS 
OF CALLED FIVE-TWENTIES AND TEN- 
FORTIES, 

IN ANSWER TO INQUIRIES FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE LAND. 





Durie the past week our office has been 
thronged with friends and customers; our 
mail-pouch has been crammed with letters; 
telegraph boys have been going to and fro 
in a steady stream; and so many inquiries 
have poured in upon us as to make it almost 
impossible to find time to answer them. 

Many are not aware that the Four-per- 
cents. are untaxable in any form; that the 
interest is paid every quarter; that no other 
Government bonds, at their present cost, 
will pay as good interest in the long run. 
Holders of called bonds do not know that 
by exchanging at once for ‘‘ Fours” they 
can do so upon terms that will give them 
interest at the rate of six per cent. for the 
next three months. Holders of fives and 
sixes of 1881 are exchanging largely for 
fours, and are thereby makiny their income, 
by taking into account the difference re- 
ceived, fully equal to five per cent. per 
annum for the coming two years, and at 
the same time escaping the contingency that 
the Government may be able to sell ‘‘Fours” 
at a premium in 1881, while calling in and 
paying off their bonds at par, or to negotiate 
a bond bearing not over three-and-a-half per 
cent. interest. Every five and six-per-cent. 
bond held in Europe will be returned to 
this country before 1881, as the last coupon 
will be cut off by that time, and European 
holders do not take registered bonds, while 
Four-per-cent. bonds will go to Europe to 
take their place to a large extent. All these 
facts show that the amount of the “ Fours” 
remaining available for the reinvestment of 
over $250,000,000 of called bonds will be 
rapidly diminished, and that, under the 
combined demand for this purpose and for 
new investments at home and abroad, they 
will soon become scarce in the market, 

It should be remember that the Fives of 
1881, at 102, if redeemed at the maturity of 








the option, will pay but four per cent.; and 


that the Sixes of 1881, at 104, for the prin- 
cipal, will barely do the same, 

Tt must not be lost sight of that National 
Banks will not be likely hereafter to deposit 
in Washington any bonds but the “‘ Fours,” 
and that, with increased activity in busi 
ness, they will need more and more bonds 
for that purpose; also that, if a National 
Bank can loan its money at only three or 
four per cent., it can, by taking out circula- 
tion on Four-per-cent. bonds, increase the 
rate to about six per cent., while, if the 
loaning rate of money is six and seven, cir- 
culation becomes still more profitable; that 
the Savings-banks can find absolutely noth- 
ing in large amounts in which to invest 
their money but the ‘‘ Fours”; that they 
will ere long be compelled to reduce their 
rate to depositors to four per cent. ; that the 
great Life, Fire, and Marine Insurance com- 
panies have fared so badly with real estate 
security, town and city bonds, and other 
miscellaneous investments during the past 
few years that they are now putting the 
bulk of all their accumulations into Gov- 
ernment ‘‘ Fours”; that estates and trust 
funds absorb enormous amounts; that the 
people, north, east, south, and west, are put- 
ting away the registered United States Gov- 
ernment Four-per-cent. bonds as a sure 
thing; that Europe is now commencing, 
with daily increasing rapidity, to buy back 
in the ‘‘ Fours” the five to six hundred mil- 
lions it has sold to us in fives and sixes during 
the past three or four years; that we are the 
safe asylum not only for the peoples, but 
for the moneys of all nations; that our Four- 
per-cent, Government bonds are dealt in on 
every bourse and stock exchange in the 
world. All the foregoing suggestions are 
designed to answer some of the numerous 
questions which are put to us every hour of 
each day. 

We will only add that of the $121,000,000 
Four-per-cents. recently subscribed for over 
$42,000,000 have already been taken up by 
permanent investors, one life insurance 
company having taken $2,000,000, another 
$1,000,000; one savings bank $2,000,000, an- 
other $1,000,000; one merchant banker, for 
his clients, $1,000,000; while large amounts 
have been taken by National Banks, to be 
substituted for their other securities in the 
Bank Department; and at least $5,000,000 
have gone to Europe. It would not be 
surprising if the London and Continental 
markets should during the present year 
absorb at least one hundred millions, 


No country or nation ever became great 
and ‘prosperous that permanently paid a 
large rate of interest on its public debt. 


A dishonest country or nation pays no in- 
terest at all. 





A country or nation in bad credit pays 
the highest rates. 


A country or nation honest, upright, and 
jealous of its credit borrows money on its 
own terms. Capital and enterprise seck 
that land and its securities. 


The reduction of the rate of interest on 
our public debt to three and a half and four 
per cent. is a permanent benefit to every 
person and enterprise in the country, and is 
the surest sign of returning national wealth 
and sound prosperity. 

Respectfully, 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0.,| cr: 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
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FISK & HATCH. 
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banker in this country. 














U.S. . FOUR- PER-CENT. BONDS, 


EITHER COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
IN ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
AT THE MARKET PRICR, 
FREE OF COMMISSION. 
CALLED BONDS 
AND ALL THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT SECURI 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE, OR BOUGHT 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 
No. 12 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO AND ALTON R.A. CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE ee PEI it CENT “SINKING FUND 

GOLD BONDS, DUE 1 
Chicago, Milwankee, ner ‘St. Paul 
FIRST MORTGAGE PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 
1908 ISSUED UPON THE IOWA AND 
DAKOTA EXTENSION. 
For sale by 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., 81 NASSAU ST. 








Tux Aumnacap Exquanap Nationat Ban, ; 
w York, April 25th, 1879. 


A wt PIVIDEND or ot PREE ER CENT., 


n oo the 
py a | a this ‘Dank, payable on and 
is day of May proximo. 


Transfer-books close to-day, and reopen 2d day of 
” DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT CO., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO, 


3B1 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED A o italista, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and e Insur- 
ance Compan! Banks, Geanenalivon and 
other investors. Strictly conservative 

Loans CAREFULLY 


mn yyy ie on Western Farm 
ortgages. al an 
choice business propery. 


cent. inte: and on 
Indianapolis, Detroit” Cc 


r 
te Cincinnati reCleveland. 
, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other large Western Cit tles. 
lected without charge. Loans ca: 


Current interest col- 
refully placed also 
on Real  coagy* ahd in ee X aa of New York, Brooklyn, 
, Newar! 


I AL DIST PICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
RAILROAD and other CORPORATE BONDS 
Defaulted Bonds eunverted into interest- 


col 
Y LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Coupons pate, tor Santen, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rall- 


TWILL ee AS STO STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
road, Mining, and Cd corporations, and also as 


Trustee of Bondho 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns Ratlroad and other corpora- 


tions, and individuals. 
JOHN gs anone, President. 
Wu. P. Watson, Secretary and Tre 
Jas. T. WORTHINGTON, Drexel Butlding 
General Solicitor. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal expenieniien of all security offered. 


No charge & to the lender. 
‘JOS. A. MOORE 
4 East Market Street, Indianapolis, tna. 
ow York References : Messe, ae Lanier & 
., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & C 
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Vf K SAVINGS BANK, &th Avenue, 
Naw ver 14th Street. Interest commencing the 
first of each month. Assets, §3,660,188.07. Surplus, 


a FCrARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFTF, Secretary. 
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being ofven onl 40 P55. 000 acre on 
rich, ductive farms. S us aon geo = 0,000. We 
can furnish hundreds of references to parties who 


invest in — oR WATKINS & CO. 


at Law, Bankers, and Loan ‘Agents Law- 
Counselors ai Law and 243 ‘Broadway, New Yor 


WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANA POLIS. “A TND. 
ces in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special ‘attention ven osure of Mortgages 
and Collections. moderate, Also gives spe- 
cial attention to to investing funds for Persons and Cor- 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week has witnessed a fair dis- 
tribution in nearly all kinds of seasonable 
goods. The demand from agents was well 
sustained and jobbers were moderately 
active in all departments. 

Corron Goops.—The market has been 
very strong and advanced prices have been 
established in many additional makes, 
though the demand on account of new busi- 
ness was less active than for several wecks 
past. The export demand was fair. The 
shipments for the week include 4,500 pack- 
ages from this port, 163 packages from Bos 
ton, and 28 packages from other ports. In 
all 4,692 packages, and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 56,100 p’k’g’s, valued at... .¢3,284,123 
Same time in 1878, 82,330 p'k’g’s, valued at... 1,060 315 
Same time in 1877, 84,500 p’k'g’s, valued at... 2,478,370 
Same time fn 1876, 90,007 p’k’g's, valued at... 2,665,837 
Same time in 1860, 51,160 p’k’g’s, valued at... 8,035,301 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were active 
for all widths and weights. Stocks are very 
light and prices very firm. 

Bleached goods were in steady movement 
for nearly all grades of shirtings; and wide 
sheetings continued in good request. The 
market was very firm and many additional 
makes were marked up. 

Corset jeans were in fair demand at firm 
prices. : 

Cottonades were quict except for a few 
leading makes. 

Denims were in steady request. 

Ducks were irregular, large transactions 
being reported in several prominent makes, 
while other makes were quiet. 

Quilts were less active; but fair deliver- 
ies of Marseilles and crochet makes were 
made on account of back orders. 

Tickings were in good demand. 

White goods were in active demand for 
moderate lots of plain, fancies, piqués, 
welts, etc. 

Print-cloths continued active and firm, 
with an upward tendency. We quote 3{c. 
for 64x64 cloths and 3 7-16 to 34c. for 56x60. 

Prints were irregular. The most popular 
makes of fancies were in good demand. 
Mournings.—Solids and staples were in 
lighter movement. Prices continued firm. 

Ginghams were in fair demand for all the 
best standard makes, most of which are 
sold closely up to production. 

Dress Goops.—Plain and fancy worsted 
fabrics were in good request. Cottons were 
quiet. 

Woolen goods have shown some improve- 
ment. Light-weight goods were in steady 
reagsorting demand, and heavy weights 
were taken more liberally by the clothing 
trade. The supply of heavy goods has been 
materially increased during the weck, and 
full lines are now held by nearly all manu- 
facturers’ agents. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair movement 
for low and medium-gr heavy-weight 
goods. There are still some*popular makes 
that are not yet shown in full assortment. 
Stocks of light-weight goods are now rather 
light, with the demand quite steady for 
small] reassorting lots. 

Cheviot suitings were quiet for light- 
weight goods, while heavy weights were in 
fair demand. 

Overcoatings were irregular; low grades 
being quiet, while medium and fine qualities 
were in fair request. Plaid-back goods are 
much improved this season, and are pre- 
sented in greater variety than at any former 
period. 

Worsted coatings were in light demand, 
except for a few of the leading makes, 
which were moderately active. 

Kentucky jeans were in fair demand. 
Prices are firm, especially on leading makes 
of doeskins. 

_Satinets were in good request for printed 
siyles, mixtures, and blacks. 

Foreigu dry goods were irregular and 
rather sluggish with importers; but jobbers 
were fairly active in all departments. 
Values continue unchanged and most de- 
scriptions of staple goods ruled fairly steady 
in private hands; but there was a slight 
further depreciation in silks when offered 
at public sale. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,250,991. 
showing a decrease of $534,394 as compared 
with last week and $68,047 increase as com- 
pared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 

week is $1,228,662, or a trifle less than the 
imports. 
LS SS 


LACE-MAKING MATERIALS. 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has beco: 

genegnl shat ye Ae ting mall onfor to every uate In 
su 

in stock. ‘Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample 8 me 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of lakes, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


UNEQUALED COLLECTION, 
REPRESENTING EVERY VARIETY OF 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


Grenadines and Tissues 


for SUMMER WEAR, IN GREAT VARIETY. 


All-Wool Cashmere Beiges, 


48 INCHES WIDE, at 50c. PER YARD. 


French Cashmeres, 


4 and 48 INCHES WIDE, AT 7c. and 61. 


Paris Noveltie 


S 
in SILK and WOOL, FROM 75c. PER YARD up. 


Lace Buntings, 


in ALL COLORS and WITH SATIN STRIPES, 
AT 50c. and 60c. PER YARD. 


AT Stenarl&t 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


CACHEMIRE 


FICHUS, 


for Out-door Wear. 


Aitken, Son & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 18th St. 


MOUSSELINE DE SOL 
FICHUS, 


for Evening Wear, 


$4.50 to $12.00. 


ASHWORTH’S 


Kan 


MACHINE COTTON, 


BEST SIX-CORD. 


PRIZE MEDALS: 


LONDON, 1862.—For Strong, very Smooth, and 

Excellent os 

PARIS, 1 -—GOLD MEDAL. 

VIENNA, 13 wines of 

PHILADELP tA, 1876.—Medal and Diploma. 
For great Excellence of Strength and Finis 


PARIS, 1878.---GOLD MEDAL 
ALEX, KING & CO,, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
5&4 Leonard Street. 








James MeGreery & Ct., 


Rich Dress Goods. 


BROADWAY and 11th STREET, 
OFFERED 


MONDAY, MAY 5th, 


FIVE CASES 
SILK AND SATIN 


NOVELTIES, 


in figured striped Brocatelle 
Pompadour, Persian, and Ori- 
ental effects. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


VELVET GRENADINES, 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


James MeCrsery & Gp, 


BROADWAY and 11th St. 


Special Inducements to Housekeep- 
ers in 
TABLE DAMASK, 

NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
LINEN SHEETING, 
and PILLOW LINEN, 

Marseilles and Honeycomb Quilts, 

at Lower Prices than ever offered before. 


BLACK GOODS. 


A SPECIAL DISPLAY OF 


500 pieces FRENCH CASHMERE. 

200 pieces SILK-AND-WOOL HENRIETTA. 

150 pieces SILK-AND-WOOL TAMISE. 

200 pieces GRENADINES, Plain and Figured. 

100 pieces WOOL-MIXED, 12c. Worth 25c. 

100 pieces DAM ABSE and SATIN STRIPES. Very rich. 
150 pieces SEASIDE CLOTHS, 25c. Worth 400. 


BLACK SILKS. 


500 pieces, embracing ALL QUALITIES, at PRICES 
which must INSURE A QUICK SALE. 


MIXED GRAY GOODS. 


OVER 1,000 PIECES, IN GREAT VARIETY, 


at a Great Sacrifice. 


READY-MADE SUITS AND OVERGARMENTS, 
BONNETS, Etc. SOME SPECIAL NOVELTIES, 
EVERY ARTICLE WILL BE OFFERED AT PRICES 
WHICH DEFY COMPETITION. 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 ~Broadway, bet. Ninth and Tenth Sta. 

















Telede, 0. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas 
Walking Sticks. 





MAKER, 
678 Broapway, 
New York. 
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ERily Ss 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 


STRAW GOODS. 
ROUND RATS AND BONNETS, 
Unusual Display. 


FINEST FRENCH CHIP HATS, ‘Sc. 
ALL THE LATEST SHAPES, i # 135, 150, UP. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS, 
45 Cents, up. 
ALL COLORS AND SHAPES. 
t@- WE SHALL ALSO INTRODUCE 


The Parole Shape. 


UNLIKE ANY DESIGN YET OFFERED—OUR 
OWN SHAPE—CANNOT BE SEEN 
ELSEWHERE. 

GIRLS’ TRIMMED SCHOOL AND SAILOR 
HATS, BOTH 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC, 
25c., 30c., 85c., 40c., 50c., up. 

EXTRA FINE anes — STRAWS, at 
OVER 800 NEW SHAPES 
THIS SEASON—TOO NUMEROUS TO NAME-—IN 
MILAN AND OTHER BRAIDS, BOTH WHITE AND 

BLACK, DRAB AND BROWN. 

YOUTH’S HATS AND CAP3S, 17c., 25c., 85c., 50c., T5c., 
$1, up. TOMATCH BOYS'SUITS. MANY NOVELTIES. 

FINE RLACK STRAW HATS, FASHIONABLE 
SHAPES, 30c., 85c., UP. 

BLACK MILANS, 50c., 50c., 75c., UP. 

LEGHORN HATS, FINE QUALITIES, 50c. EACH. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT FINER 
GRADES. 

SUITABLE FOR MISSES, INFANTS, AND BOYS. 


LARGEST STOCK OF STRAW GOODS IN 
AMFRICA tt: 


TRIMMED BONMETS AND HATS, 


SELECT STYLES, 
IN MILLINERY PARLOR. 
VARIOUS NEW DESIGNS. 
GENERAL STOCK AT $2 50, 8, 3 50, 4, 4 75, 5 50, up. 
MOURNING HATS READY. ORDERS PROMPTLY 


INFANTS’ NORMANDY LACE CAPS, 30c., 40c., 50c., 
‘TBe., $1, up. 


DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 


LARGE PURCHASE THIS WEEK 


STRIPE DRESS SILKS, GOOD QUALITIES, at 48c., 
reac SILKS at 7c. ASK FOR AND EXAMINE 

GOOD BLACK SILKS at 68c. Borger. 

CACHEMIRE FINISH DRESS SILKS at $1 15. 

SOFT SATIN-FINISHED GROS GRAINS at $1 25. 
Pa FINISHED GROS GRAINS (Heavy), 























COLORS IN DRESS SILKS. 


20 INCHES WIDE, FULL ASSORTMENT, at 7c. 
DESIRABLE SHADES. 

21 INCHES WIDE, at 89c., $1. 

22 INCHES WIDE, NEW SPRING SHADES, $1.15 
g@7- EXAMINE OUR SILK STOCK. IT WILL REPAY 


OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND PRICE-LIST IS NOW READY. 
PTION PRI PER ANNUM 
SUBSCRI MS PRIOR ’ 


SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


——ORDERS BY MAIL—— 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 3114 Grand Street ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


Johnoon Bros, Co 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


34 East l4th Street, 


UNION SQUARE; 
WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


600 and 602 Broadway, New York, 


call special attention to thetr stocks of 





BERLIN WOOLS AND WORSTED WORK, 
KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Erc., Ero, 


among which will be found the very latest novelties, 
at prices much under the usual market rates. 


Samples and Catalogues sent on application. 
Goods sent by mail or express. 
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WEEKLY DRY Goons QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monbay EvEntnG, May 5th, 1879, 
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Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


~CHICACO. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT. 
Fine Cusfom- ‘Mate Shoes 


LADIES AND “CHILDREN. 


In better qualities, at lower prices 
than usual onwarranted work. 
“ORDERS TO MEASURE” 
Promptly Executed. 

ALL OUR SHOES ARE STAMPED 
“Chas. Gossage # Co.,” 


CHICAGO. 


Manufactured Expressly for our Trade and 
Warranted. 


Mail Orders Villed, Subject to Approval, 


i313 JONHS = 1840 


FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 
o a — 
eo V o SILVERWARE. 





MILLINERY. 

BOYS’ SUITS. a °a GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. «| o Crockery. 
LACES. a °e CHINA. 


. JONES “: 


Fighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


x x 
Qo o 
> JONES :» 

o o 
o 

SHOES. o 

_ o 
CLOTHS. a 

—_ i<] 
DOMESTICS. o 

pam o o os 
UPHOLSTERY. o A oO 8uits & CLoaxs. 

— o o — 
FURNITURE. V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, etc. 

tw? Spring opening of new and e segane Imported and 

Domestic Goods, Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine our Lng 


Orders by mail will rece os prompt attention. 
ples: and Catalogues sent free. 


R. H, MACY & C0,, 


l4tH STREET AND 61TH AVENUE, N. Y. 


x 
x 





Eighth Avenue 








4 
o SILKS. 
o-— 
o CARPETS. 


o _— 
o Dress Goons. 





ALL THE ie IN Hi HATS AND 
— MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN IN OPERA AND SPRING 
SHADES. 


WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEI VED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
eens. if MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT aD oryeal. 
RE. CAEAEACCRS MAILED F 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


__ WASTE SILK. 


ng Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
enue y sail, 30 qn ee « ounce. Send for Circular 
about Knitting Silk. Add 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


( ¢7~ Greatly improved. 
s Price reduced. Unequaled 
9p tor health, comfort, and du- 
rability. All sizes, for both 
—. Stooped shoulders 
aa)s and con ted chest 
' pk avoided by wearing 
Ce “oes Patent Brace. 
p Ee 8 fei nt by — on mooie 
© x ( meo Ry and measure arou 
> a RAC (hz Ee the elicst under the tider 
<4 1) net tle ovens = Should er 
‘ Y o. te 
by all dealers. Ask for Pratrs ~ atent brace. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


















‘Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


No. 1, 100 Bones, 75c.; No. 2, Coutil, 150 Bones, $1.00 ; 
No. 8, , the very est Co Corset made, § $1.75 ; No. 8 to order, 
108 cen 
B OOMINGDA LE BROS., 
924, 926, 928 Third Avenue, New York. 





r now offers at RETAIL, 





CARPETS. 


WE OFFER AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OUR OWN MANURACTURE 


COMPRISING Wiltens, Axminsters, Body 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, Three- 
Plys, Ingrains, etc., etc.» 

AT RETAIL. 

AMONG THEM ARE MANY ELEGANT 


New Styles and Designs. 


THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


BEING THE PRODUCTION OF OUR OWN FAC 
TORIES, WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE MOST 
DESIRABLE NEW PATTERNS WHEN THEIR MAN. 
UFACTURE IS FIRST COMMENOED. Wealso 
supply TURKISH, INDIA, and other CARPETS and 

RUGS OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, OIL 

CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVERING, 
ALL AT THE 


Lowest Rates ever Offered. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, HOTELS, 
AND STEAMERS. 


J.& J DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, and RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th St., N. Y., 
near Sixth Avenue Elevated 8. R. Station. 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


CARPETS 


We Invite Special Attention te our 
SPRING STOCK 











of MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINS' 
BODY and TAPESTRY Be RUSSELS, THRE: LYS IN IN: 
GRAINS, and COTTAGE CARPETS, all at prices lower 


— the same class of goods were ever before offered 
‘0 CLOSE OUT A RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, 
uL OFFER 





:; 150 
R LESS THAN ACTUAL VALUE. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
1 PER YARD. 


UPWARD. 


FULLY ONE DOLLAR 
Also 1,000 PIECES 


M 75c. to 
INGRAINS FROM 85c. PER YARD AN 


LIGNUM. 
mt forthe PATENT FLOOR CLOTH. The 


8) 
most attrac ive and durable Floor Covering ever pro- 
duce t is warm, bright, noiseless, and elastic; is 


easily ‘nan clean and an 
New 


any sized room can be covered 
without seam. Borders to match. 





LACE CURTA ee 
A visit to our LACE CURTAINS and UPH 
DEPARTMENT will quae | Ld most akoptical t that 
we still maintain the lead ices, Quality, Styles, etc. 


MATT. rINGS. 
A cargo, purchased 
assortment of WHITE, “CHT, and paNcy™ PAT. 
TERNS, which arrived too late for a contract oye 


will be ‘closed out at ph nnd i low prices in quan 
titios to suit purchasers. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th Street. 


EW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 


George E. L. Hyatt, 
271 AND 278 CANAL STREET, 


Tees TO 31 HOWARD STREET, 
betw po pond and so 8t., 
unusual Low Prices,a New 








Axminsters, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, 

Th Ply, and Ingrain_ Carpets, Oilcloths, Rugs, Mat- 

Hinge ete ALL AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER 

OF "ERED, 
BLISS BROTHERS, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 

‘facturers of the celebrated 

“ Bliss utomatic Dress- 

No better Plaiter im be made or 





wor qu 
Saves its price = making trim- 


ming for one dres: 
[eel Tilustrated Deseription, 7 
monials, smgeet work: — 


Sent, securely by im at 


anywhere, for on y One 











73,62 


In 1870 we soLp 127,833 


Smwina MAcuHINEs. 





In 1878 we soLD 356,432 


Srewine MACHINES. 





]W. & J. SLOANE 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand Opening of 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 


‘Dag hestan 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 

ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD 
Housten-Street Station. 





Grossley’s 


CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from $3 to $2.25. 

ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from $3.50 to 
$2.50 per yard. 

200 pleces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 

FINE TURKEY and SMYRNA RUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE-HALF THE PRICES named last season. 

500 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAL 
ITY, from $1 per yard. 

1,500 rolls TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles, from 
65 cents. 

We have the LARGEST LINE in the City of THREE- 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL INGRAINS, ALL of which we are offering at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Parties contemplating a 


purchase of Carpets should 
examine thisimmense stock, 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 820 and 822 Broadway, 
CORNEB PEARL STREET. 





hater BRO'S CORSETS. 


Reeeived the Highest Meda! atthe recent 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
Paha fits _ perfect ease. and 's 

‘arranied vot ak . wn over the 
a “+ by mall, $1.2 


tome! i. HEALTH CO Rees. which 


issoft and flexible and contains po bones, 
ais.” mall, $1.50. Nursing Corsets, 





Sale by leading Merchants 


ARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


more SINGER SEWING MACHINES Sold in 1878 
than in any previous year. 


WenowSell Three-Quarters 
of all the Sewing Machines 
Sold in the World. 


Our sales have increased enormously 
every year through the whole 
period of ‘‘ hard times.” 


For the accommodation of the Public, we have Fifteen Hundred Subordinate Offices in Ld United States 
Canada, and Three Thousand Oftices in the Old World and South Ame: 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED pateeasen 


Prices Greatly Reduced! 


Waste no Money on Cheap Counterfeits! 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Principal Office $4 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


Tailoring, Furnishing, and Outfitting of Every Description. 


Orders by Mai | 
Promptly Filled, 


Following are Extracts from a few of the many 
give entire satisfaction. 
letters ‘unsolicited daily received from parties at 
Mr. Geo. L. Burr: 


a distance who have availed themselves of this | ‘fled as regards both fit and material. 


system in supplying their Clothing: Mr. Geo, L. Burr 


Dear Sir—Coat received OK. If you have any other 
destroy them; but keep the last one, as I expect to or 
V. Gayle Snedecor, Greensboro, Ala. 


Mr. Gro. L. BURR 
meastres of mine 


der again soon. suit in waiting. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—The clothing ordered for myself and chil 
dren duly received. and all suit and fit ac nog! satisfactorily. Thanks 
for prompt and careful attention. Jas, W. Taylor, Linden, Ala. 


received goods. They 
fay, Union Springs, Ala. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Since wittteg — 
give perfect satisfaction. 
in the spring. 
They give perfect satisfac 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Goods received. 
Smelser, Texarkana, Ark. 


tion. 1am much obliged. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Please send me samples, ete. I will order 
atonce. Have tried many tailors, both in New York and St. Louis ; but 
find your prices more reasonable and onde more satisfactory 

Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Hot Sreings, Ark. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: 
rived. The suits fit exactly 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—The suit of clothes received and gives satis 
faction. The price, $10,1s very satisfactory. We = order from you 
hereafter, being very much pleased with our first tria 

E. 8. Denker. Ellsworth, Conn. 


very well pleased with them 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Coat is received. The fit is excellent and very much pleased 
the workmansh!p is very ene 


tev. T N Laine, Watertown, Conn. 


pleased with fit, 
Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Pants rec — this day. Good fit, 
s. H. Shuts, Hugo, Golorado. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Pants received and fit perfectly. Preserve 
measure H. J. Harrison, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: 
Clothes fit well and are well made, 


Have sent you another order. 
Dear Sir—Suit is received ; am much pleased with it. 
J. R. Hall, Middletown, Del. Mr. Geo, L. Burr 
way satisfactory. 
Mr. Geo. L. Burr : Dear Sir—Please send me samples, ete. The last suit 
Igot of you proved entirely satisfactory. 

Het ory ©. Aaron, Grand River, D. T. 


to hand 


Geo. L. Burr, Esq.: Dear Sir—The two suits of clothes came 
th Please forward collars, or- 


ig A. M., ands give perfect satisfaction. 
dered by mail, at your earliest conv a. . 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—My suit fits well, 


Geo. L. Burr, 


_ Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, 


Davidson, Quincy, Fla. 





Am well please with it. 
J.Q. Adams, Eatonton, Ga, 


ESTABLISHED ‘1868, 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


would call special 
attention to their 


Patent China-lined 


2 \h PITCHERS. 


The lining is 
hetd in position 
| by the thumb- 
screws in the 
cover, and can 
be easily re- 
moved, thus en- 
abling every 
jpart to be 
cleaned, lear- 
ing no chance 
for the collec- 
tion of rust or 
other foreign 
matter between 
the lining and 
outer wall, The 
lining is made 
of fine’ stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
water pure, 


686, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For sale by Dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


THE CONTINENTAL, | “THE ARLINGT( N,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Opposite the White House. 


PPS; OFS te 0680 per Gag: PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 











Dear Sir—Clothing reopived all O K, and ain well sat- 
Dear Sir—Pants received. 
Joh 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Returning from a few weeks’ absence, find 
It is in every respect satisfactor. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—The suit is received. 
well pleased with material, etc, Please retain measure 

J. 8, Caldwell, Spencer Academy, near Doaksville, C.N., Ind. Ter. 

Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Goods received. Fit well. 


r. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—I received the goods on the 16th. Am very 
mue ah pleased with the quality, while the fit is superb. 
Wm. E. Puarter, Cottonwood Falls, Ky. 
Dear Sir—The clothing you U sent me by express has ar 
Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir— —_ suit of clothes have been received. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Pants to hand to aey by express, and am 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Have received suit sent by you. 
t, quality of goods, and style in whic’ h they are made. 
send you agreat many orders when I re ig home 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Shirts were regeived and are satisfactory. 
Dear Sir—Coat and VOR are received and are every 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr. Dear Sir—Please send me samples for a suit. 
you made me last summer fitted splendidly. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Pear Sir—The clothes ams all right a few days ago. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—My coat voustved.. 


Merchant Clothier, 


Rules for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List, and Book of Fashions SENT 
FREE, on application, which enable parties in any part of the country to order, 
with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 
Over 20,000 orders filled with the highest satisfaction. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr. Dear Sir—Coat ordered on the 4th inst. is received. 
Fits well and is satisfactory every way ims made a few months since, 


00d spe 


Mr. George L. Burr: Dear Sir—Clothes came through in 
L. J. Rosencrans, Helena, M. 


Am much pleased with them. 
. Ketrem, Bloomington, Ill. 
Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Recetved coat and vest the 18th, and the fit 
is perfect and cannot be excelled Am well pleased. Expect more or 
. MeCoy, Adams, Ind. ders soon and believe me a customer Robert 8. Taylor, Crete, Neb. 
Mr. George L. Burr: Dear Sir—My suit of clothes has been received. 


Am 
happy to say that fit, etc. Is perfectly a voy ™ 
nton, P: 


A good fit. 
n 8. Taft, Newtown, Iowa. aterson, N. J. 
Mr. Geo, L. Burr: Dear Sir—Suit has been received and gives splendid 
y. satisfaction. Shall know where to get a good iy iy oo next time. 
J. M. Brenton, Delhi, Idaho. C. E. Fowler, Justice, Neb. 

Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Goods were received to day after some 
delay. Gave good satisfaction. I return samples by this mail. 

Ephraim Gordon, Brentwood, N, H. 


It fits admirably. Am 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Suits received fit as wellas if Thad been 
Will order again | there in person to be measured. Tam well —* dd. 
H. B. Smith, Fort Dodge, Kan. Turner, Santa Fe, N. M, 
Mr. Geo. L. Burr ; Dear Sir—Suit corduroy received. It gives entire sat- 
isfaction and is much admired by others. I consider your rules for self 
measure perfection. Am obliged for — promptness in filling order. 
Arnold McLean, Sprucemont, Nev. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr 


“ilgore, Farmville, La. 
and give entire satisfaction. 


Dear Sir—The pants opine 6 were Brom oy J Ke 
Blair, Browen Co., N. ¢ 


Am 


Junius Wheeler, Carthage, Mo. Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—My clothes received to-day. Entirely satis 
+ ', le 


factory. The fit of the coat is splendid. 
Cc. C. Rijeco, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—The suit you made me_ fits perfect, Please 
send samples for business suit. James Campbell, East Springtield, 0. 


G, Selleck, Mann, Miss. 


Ain well 
Shall 


D. Je nnings, St. Paul, Minn. 


Binnell 
Wish to order dress 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—The two suits are received. Mr. 
and myself are well pleased. They fit quite well. 
suits from same measure. Please send ee 3. 

L. W. Gilliland, Portland, Oregon 


‘onrad, Castine, Me, Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—The suit in.zoratves. The fit is very satisfac. 


tory in every particular. H. Hamest, Water Street, Pa. 


Mr. Geo. L. Burr: Dear Sir—Suit ordered for Mr. Vane has arrived, 
Well pleased with fit,etc. Please send ¢ moepers samples 
Brantley, Cheraw, S. C. 


). H. Buzzell, Amherst, Me. 


The one 
Dear Sir--Goods —-, onthe 16th and give coats 
Black, Midland, Md. 


. Geo, L. Burr : 
gg E. Gonzales, Grahamville, 


M. FE. ‘faction. 
Burr: Dear Sir—Suit of clothes to hand on the 19th. 
= ag nice, look nice, and are nice. 

. Jenks, Webster Roan Co. ., Tenn, 


Mr. Geo, L. Am 


Colton, Calumet, Mich. very much pleased with them. 


Mr. Geo. 
nice as one could wish. 


140 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK. 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 





It fits very nicely. 
Merrt 


L. Burr: The coat and vest ordered were received and fit af 
am, Ware, Mass. Jno 


. W. Harris, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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. Nee me 
We PRY, 


¢#™ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


wEw YORK. 


| UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. < 
_CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PF.  —yay beented. bet. United States and Grand Union 
A fre class house in all its appointments. 
Soon with Baths and Hot and Cold running Water. 





J. E. KINGSLEY & co. |T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 








A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 
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Pusurance, 


Brier letters will be answered by the Insurance Fd- 
itor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the poltey is given, each 
point in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

1, Age of insurer at tesue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ preméums paid, 
8. Amount of policy. 

4. Amount of annual premtum, 

6. Kind of policy. 


FACTS AND FIGURES) 


WE promised our readers that we would 
give them some indication of the state of 
public feeling, both in and out of the life 
insurance interest, on the subject of the re- 
cent pretended reduction of cost in life in- 
surance by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

As a preliminary step, we call attention 
to the published statements of the principal 
companies in the country, showing which 
have the largest liabilities and which the 
largest surplus. 

It is safe for us to apply the same reason- 
ing to the case of a large corporation that 
we do to that of an individual. We are 
not apt to think that because a man owes an 
enormous sum of money he isa very rich 





“man, unless his property, fairly valued, is 


worth a great deal more than enough to pay 
his debts. 

We who are policyholders in the Mutual 
Life must not be deceived by the large 
figures. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany owes more money to-day than any 
other company in the country, as the fol- 
lowing figures will show, taken from the 
last chart recently published by the Specta- 
tor Company. 

Liabilities of the following named com- 
panies: 


Union Mutual, of Maine...................... $6,530,224 
New England Mutual, of Massachusetts.... 12,247,805 
Northwestern Mutual, of Wisconsin.... .... 14,011,880 
Atna, of Connecticut.............sceceeeeeees 20,800,884 
Equitable, of New York............cceeeeeeee 28,560,268 
Mutual Benefit, of New Jersey............... 28,971,778 
New York, of New York...................065 20,844,354 


Connecticut Mutual, of Connecticut........ 44,775,052 
Mutual, of New York........ .....ce.eeeeeeees T,487,'788 


To be sure that the Mutual Life is sufti- 
ciently strong to meet all emergencies, we 
must know the amount and quality of its 
property over and above what it owes. Now 
this is exactly what in technical phrase is 
called the ‘‘surplus.” As the Mutual has 
pretended to offer cheaper rates than other 
companies, we may naturally expect to find 
by its own showing, at least, that it has 
more of this superabundant property or 
surplus than any other company. This 
expectation the publications of the Company 
do not realize. 

The following table shows the surplus of 
the same companies we have mentioned 
above, calculated on a 4-per-cent. basis, the 
safest standard, and as published by the 
companies themselves: 


hiccenecanaesdiebeessesscetercs $154,478 27 
New England Mutual,..................... 1,780,276 04 
Northwestern Mutual...................... 2,918,132 81 
on , eC terre 4,698,824 86 
PRIN ONOIID s silhecadcccesdceececccscoacces 2,357,424 65 
MMI 55 << cidcnwevanercotansunceveses 2,811,436 64 
Connecticut Mutual................ceceeees 3,404,076 75 
Ss scdeckccncdcwecsncuaseddeeswccadeccas 4,249,378 72 


It is ascertained, by its own showing, that 
the Mutual Life has $4,249,378.72, in addi- 
tion to what it owes—that is, in surplus. 

Let us see if there are any influences 
which may in any event diminish the 
amount; and, first, let us consider what 
amount of money it was necessary for the 
Company to appropriate from its surplus 
fund on the 1st of January, 1879, to cover 
the dividend to poticyholders for the current 
year. Reasoning from the published state- 
ments of the Company for the year 1878, 
$3,000,000 may be assumed as a safe esti- 
mate for this amount, and any one acquaint- 
ed with life insurance may readily verify 
this estimate and find it to be within bounds, 
Deduct this from the surplus as published 
by the Company, and it leaves $1,250,000. 

Next we must consider the probable value 
of the investinents of the Company when 
they come to realize upon them. 

Any one who has visited the buildings of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Philadelphia and Boston and seen the 
desolate vacancy of their marble halls will 
not be eager to mark the value of those 
buildings very high, whether they judge 
their value by the price they would bring 
in open market or the amount of annual 

ue derived from each. 














Two more unprofitable investments it 
would be difticult to conceive of. Judges 
might differ as to the exact amount which 
should be deducted from the Company’s 
valuation of these pieces of property, _ It 
would run from $500,000 up to $1,500,000, 
according to the experience and judgment 
of the appraiser. 

Next we must consider the enormous 
bulk of loans made in Northern New Jersey 
during the last five or ten years. We have 
neither the time nor the inclination to go 
into a detailed investigation of these loans; 
but, from what little we do know, we are 
confident that an enormous loss must be 
sustained, from the original amount of the 
loans and the expenses added thereto, from 
this class of investinents. We must 
next consider the line of mortgages on 
real estate still outstanding us a whole, put 
down at $57,368,331.99 in the Company’s 
annual statement. What the shrinkage will 
be here it is difficult to foresee, and to those 
interested pecuniarily, as we are, it is dis- 
heartening to attempt it. 

We have said enough, however, to show 
that the greatest care and prudence is 
requisite to prevent the wiping out of the 
entire surplus mentioned above, and even 
more, 

Have our readers who are policyholders 
in the Mutual Life contemplated what 
would be the result if the superintendent of 
the New York Insurance Department should 
make areal examination (not a sham one, 
like that of his predecessor) and valuation 
of the assets of the Mutual Life, and should 
find them in possession of property to a less 
amount than the amount of their liabilities? 
It is too terrible to dwell upon with com- 
placence. By the very operation of the law, 
the Company would necessarily be thrown 
into the hands of a receiver, and we all 
know what ensues in such an event. 


What, then, is the duty of the managers 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company? 
Obviously, to save and acquire every dollar 
that can honestly be got; strengthen their 
weak assets; build up confidence; establish 
themselves against every emergency; and 
thus prove to their constituents, the policy- 
holders, that they are prudent and compe- 
tent men, in whom trust may be implicitly 
placed. Instead of this, we find them first 
adopting a method of insurance which their 
own trustees, under the goad of the policy- 
holders’ indignation, declared to be unwise 
and improper; and, second, covering their 
ignominious retreat from their first error by 
pretending to reduce the rate of premiums 
on old and new policies. 

Of course, if this was a prudent and 
praiseworthy course, we night expect some, 
at least, of the other companies, equally 
strong or stronger, to do the same thing. 
We have waited two months, and, instead 
of this, we find all the good companies ad- 
hering to the old methods, and dissenting, 
with no uncertain voice, from the policy 
adopted by the Mutual Life. 

These other companies are deserving of 
great commendation from the public for 
their resolution in abstaining from a course 
which could only bring trouble and danger 
upon their policyholders, and we are glad 
to know that they are receiving their just 
reward in the honest plaudits of all right- 
thinking men; and we are not surprised 
that the Company adopting the dangerous 
precedent has suffered more than it has 
gained thereby. 

We propose at another time to map out 
a course of procedure which in our judg- 
ment, based upon the opinion of many emi- 
nent life-insurance experts, would be a suit- 
able one for the trustees of the Mutual Life 
to pursue, It is altogether within the 
bounds of possibility for them to adopt a 
reasonable course, without stultifying them- 
selves; indeed, with great honor to the man- 
agement. 

There are nen in the board of trustees of 
the Mutual Life who are not afraid to re- 

treat from a step which is found to be 
wrong in itself and injurious in its effects, 
Men like Wm. E. Dodge, Geo. 8. Coe, Wm. 
Smith Brown, ex-Gov. Rice, of Massachu- 
setts, Samuel D. Babcock, Henry W. 
Smith, Seymour L. Husted, Rob’t Oly- 
‘phant, Oliver Harriman, and many others 
will not allow their names to be used before 
the public as endorsers of a scheme which 
has not a single adherent among life-insur- 
ance experts, outside of the walls of the 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, and which 
is daily heaping up fresh odium upon the 
management of the Company. 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Fo.tiowrne is a list of the companies 
which have not yet paid the policies on Col. 
Walton Dwight’s life, of Binghamton: 


























Pa dduasacene $10,000 ) Germania.......... $15,000 
Brooklym .......... 6,000 | Homceopathic..... 5,000 
ome........ 5,000 | Mass. Mutual...... 10,000 
an., 20,000 | Mutual Benefit.... 10,000 
etropolitan - 10.000] National, Vt....... 10,000 
National, U.S..... 10,000 | New York Life..:: 10,000 
New Eng. Mutual. 10,000] State Mutual...... 0,000 
orthwestern..... 15,000 | Union Mutual..... 10,000 
Travelers’ ......... . Washington....... 10,000 
United States..... 0 —— 
Berkshire.......... Ue cdccccens $205,000 





In addition, there are a few paid-up pol- 
icies, amounting to about $4,000, making 
209,000 for the executors of the estate to re- 
cover from the insurance companies. The 
total insurance upon Colonel Dwight’s life 
was about $265,000. The Equitable Society 
has paid its policy of $50,000, and the 
Globe and Universal companies have also 
made good some small paid-up policies. 


...-Ex-Governor Parker, receiver for the 
New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
has issued another circular ‘‘ to the creditors 
and policyholders.” After setting forth the 
substance of the Chancellor’s opinion that 
death claims and claims on endowment 
policies due before the Company was placed 
in the hands of the receiver are preferred, 
he says ‘‘that if all the asscts could have 
been turned into money, and litigation 
ended, it would be impossible for the 
receiver to pay or declare a dividend; nor 
can a dividend be declared until the time 
for appeal shall have expired, and, if 
appealed, not until there be a decision of 
the appellate court.” 


....The Home Fire Insurance Company 
has just moved into its new and magnifi- 
cent suit of offices on the next corner below 
their old premises. It is altogether one of 
the most attractive places for business in 
New York. It is light, well-ventilated, 
conveniently arranged, and handsomely 
furnished throughout with every conven- 
ience that could be desired. 








ss INSURANCE. — 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par vulues)....... $88,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard). ........... $1,118,357 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1878..... $2,857,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 


values) 95,087,161 18 





Diakotora, 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 


Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright. 
sen, = 
OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller. Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B, J. Miller, Actuary. 
’ H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥. H. Teese, Counsel. 


hreioan Life Laurance Company, 


WALNUT SI.., 8S. E. COR. FOURTH, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. 1st, ISTV..... 2... cc cc eeeeeee weer $3,822,638 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders................. 481,020 06 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1879. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


Capital ee scleaenmnenncequceaweieanel $400,000 0 

Naurance Reserve.............csse0s 1,881,362 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends....... 71,379 70 
PROS RI GOUD . .. cccbageecesccccscsecceee 960,476 32 








Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1879)...83,363,218 92 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary President. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURAN CE COMPANY 


F PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 36,632,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the members every year. 
Policies non forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 
8S. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 


























THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 


TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 

ASSETS.............. $35,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES. .... ..$28,560,268 00 
SURPLUS............ $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING $21,440,- 
213.00. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has ut risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire lisurance. 

eae for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
tions. 


te GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 1 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 16 Sears Building, Boston. 


STEPHEN H. RIODES, President. 
(Late Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts.) 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF THE WORKING OF THE 
NON-FORFEITURE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


ALEXANDER H. SPANGLER, residing when insured at 
Coshocton, Ohio, but late of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
sured his life in this Com y on January 2d, 1871, for 
$. 000. He paid four annual premiums, amounting to 

587.20, and allowed his policy to lapse on January 2d, 


1875. 

He died Decemir 20th, 1878, nearly Four Years 
AYTER LAPSE OF RIs POLICY; but, by virtue of the Non 
Forfeiture Law, the policy was atill in force, and the 
heirs of Mr. Spangler received $4,310.50. 

For an outlay by the insured of $587.20 his heirs re 
ceived penne four years after he had stopped pay 
ment of premiums. 

Send to Home Office for a complete list of claims 
pati under this Law. 

















Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 
$8,400,000 co Pils; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "°Boincynsiiers;® *° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 ussitfries 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PrResipent. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
BL SORA 
. L. HALSEY, : B) STOKES, 
‘ aare Assist’t Sec’s. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


Th rin features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE RECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


Ali Forms vf Life and Endowment Policies lssued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
: . H. BURFORD, Actuarn. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 










































































OF NEW YORE, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Net assets, January ist, 1878.............++ $0,608,271 25 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1878: 


Premiums received........... $1,060,307 96 
Interest received on Mort- 
NE scpancsnesassnnss 286,020 66 
Interest received on bonds 
owned by the Company... 64,802 25 
Test ceived on other 
securities, rents, etc....... 224,825 07 
————_ 1,645,945 04 
DOOR... cccccccccecescoccccccecess $11,314,217 19 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Claims by Death and 

Matured Endowments, 

Payment of Annuities..... $700,988 58 
Paid Dividends and Pur- 

chased Policies............- 571,288 91 
Paid Salaries, —_—— A — 


expe OS RRS 122,559 01 
Cit ch accuse oeihcieseees 8,464 12 
Medical Examiner's Fees.... 7,802 00 
Commissions and Advertis- 

ln cbechsanchanbontebuesebes 104,063 


82 
1,515,110 88 


DOROROD, ciccsssscocccssescocccceseccoces $0,700,106 31 
Add Interest and Rents due 
aaa 176,406 76 
Pemiums deferred and due 
and unpald...............++ 121,011 30 
——-—-— 297,418 00 
Gross ABBELS.... ceeeeeeeeeeees $10,096,524 37 
ASSETS. 
att CAB oe 0c0 00000 ccgnccessoncscccesscce 256 47 
° Cash oy bank and Trust Company......... 217 65 
Bonds and Mortgages secured by Real 


Estate, worth double the amount 
loaned, and protected by Fire Insur- 
ance Policies held by the Company, in 
amount Of $2,433,608. ..........seeeeeeeses 8, 
Loans on Policies in force... ....s.ss0s00++- 1 
{ The reserve on each Policy on which 
joan exists exceeds the amount of note 
on the same.) 
United States and New York State Stocks. 1,817,370 45 
t 1,008,349 54 


post 
arterly and semiannual premiu 
Qieferred and premium and fn terent i 
qourne of andt 120,874 50 





( 
x Ue 914, #22) soo cgnee ovccecesescesccessssscoce 1,477,323 81 


Interest due and accrued and all other 
FEB vccccvcccvesccccenccecccnccsscccce 187,127 14 


Adjusted ciate dive pg ay ist 1S sores 3 33, 


po claims, awaiting proof, e 
Dividends unpaid “and all other libitity. 
including deduction for de fati 
value of Government Bonds............. 156,687 10 
Reserve on quien policies, es — VV. 
by New York standard of valuation.... _7,785,000 00 


"98,248,351 90 

Surplus by above rule.................. 1,848,172 38 

; $10,096,524 37 
DIRECTORS, 


HENRY STOKES, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
ESM M N EDWARD SCHELL, 
AUGUST 18 SCHELL, ©. NORWOOD 





. EDWIN J. BROWN JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 8. R COMSTOCK 
>) 
w J.VA INE. Sou D is 
©. KINGSLAND, Jn., P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
OHN &. HARRIS, JACOB L. HALSEY 
WM. A. R, JACOB NAYLOR, Phila., 
EDMUND COFFIN, NER, Boston, 
JOHN T. TERRY, EDWARD KING, 
J Co, JOHN H. WATSON, 
z, YEATM. N, St. Louis, 


E.A.W E. YE 
OLIN G. WALBRIDGE, WN. K. MAsTO N, San F’cisco, 
BEAM DU BOIS, 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


J. Le. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


1825. 1879, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assistant Secretaries. 





Cosh; Capital. ....... i.e - $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

ee ge, SE RE ae ae 785,025 16 
i EL ee 670,212 88 88 


a $1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presi 
Wu. G. CrRowgi, Sec. Joun L. Peunton Sas't Boo, 


LA CAISSE 


FIRE Toy RANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 
LOUIS pe COMEA act Del Bay & Bee 








8. COU DERT, Oe of 


S$, RENAULD, E Renal Francois 
JULIEN LE CES . & 0c, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1870. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
om lst January to Sist December, 


besesehene spain ncnecpocecpocscesstcs $4,000,300 47 
i t 
es be cast a cccccccoccceccs 1,848,607 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 i] 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor u Fire disconnected 
with Marine Kisks, 
— marked off from Ist January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,084 92 
Losses paid dur.ng the same period...... $2,012 012,784 45 


Returns of Premium: and Expenses..... “$850, 1,960 58 58 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Y. 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. * 510,086,758 00 
Loans, secured ~ | Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real Fatate — Claims due the Com- 


pany, catimated A6........2...c.cerecee 619,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,520,250 74 
CRS PR TIE... cc cccccnccvcgisescssccsscees 381,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 16 
Six per cent. 1 t on the outstanding certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premi of the y for the year ending 
Slst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





a. 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND Wr OORLIES, 
H. M JOHN ELLIOTT, 














10 A H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT. L STUART 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FO 
WM. RGIS DERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CH D. LEVERI 
JOSIAH 0. LO LLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KING. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
Cc. ‘A 0 RACE K. THURBER, 
Jolt D. HEWLETT, N, 


WILLIAM H. WEBER 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts its busi under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


tie, mabe 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 


A. A. RAVE: 
WitiiaM DEGROOT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 








Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
—_o—- 

Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327.771 74 
I i senisdensscccscccssics 1,000,000 00 
RE iso cvisiictniscvcicensssesess 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

Oy diniiasinetkiabiadieciaiti aaa 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228.965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on ~~ s eninienibindeeaamnttdbnliesdision 160, 8 08 
Demand ees (on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth eats ninatincadinie wesiiie: 289,510 00 
ns (on Real Estate, worth 
f _, eee 603,750 00 
Real Estate, office buildings in New York 
Brooklyn epee eaaihe susbenpabkeseees 690,000 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
SASRREDAAE ESSER SSeRdbeatceeEses 142,984 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............. 35,809 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B, C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
THK CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 


$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
Presiden’ 





A. 8. so 
Vice-President. 
R. E. BErEecuer, 

Secretary. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





weeTken | rane crt ow York. 





OF NEW YORK, 





[May 8, 1879. 





Insurance Company, 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..... wainsese cocccccocs $5,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January lst, 1878............ - 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78 
Interest received and accrued........... cece ecccccces 2,264,000 48 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions tO BAME.......sccccccccsccccccores eecccccccceces ccccccccs 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........seeseeeseeeee ecccccccceccce 251,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled ‘policies pce cccccccces 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... 3s 88,635 00 
Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL.....ceeceececeeeseseeee cee eeeseececoececes 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 34)....... stsgeaseeewad fs srsic nial ovalale ots c's SUSE 14,791,267 72 
ROA] OMtAtO.. .cccccccccccccccccccccccese sisisieleid dip aieeraim een cls cain h ciate 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon {n- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the "pn assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)..........ceeceee cece eeee cence - 14,364,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)... .........- ce eeee cece eee 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879...............ceceeceececceccenes . 879,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000 ; included 

in liabilities).......... pwiedisdiesvaidiaeeiseeaiemasaeae Coeeicesocccses 146,834 7% 
Agents’ balances..........cccccccccccceecceccececes sss esse wecnes 88,036 91 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report fuled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost................ ena 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879....... euuewenaen eeoeewn 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879.......... sees. $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............ cee ee eee eeeeeeeees 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...............-.seeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.............seeeeee cece eeeeeees 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 


Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.......... RWGUsaiecadeae nine err ere 


settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Death claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. I from 1 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 








uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
uary lst, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 


WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCE, M. D., 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, ~oacongerpag of ‘Agencies. 








THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


Less interest accrued, January 1st, 1878..........00.-+2 315,895 85—§1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 


8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 


Accrued interest on investments to January ist, BONO iceanwave ceeees 806,225 93— $36,213,457 61 


$36,837,295 23 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance................seeeeeeeeees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York Stato Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $6,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


t, 1875, $1,870,658, Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. 1 from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jal 


MORRIS FRANKLLN, 


OBA csidence 100 E East 20th 8t., | Medical - - 
ENR aidenes hie siete, Sa =— WA W. BEER®, 


Vice-President and Actuary’ 
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Young and Od. 


THE CHILDREN’S MONTH. 


BY M. D. BRINE, 








SING a song of welcome 

To the dainty flowers of May ; 
To the zephyrs soft and fragrant 
And the sunbeams hard at play. 
Hear the song-birds twittering, 
’Mid the leafy trees ; 

See the grasses nodding 

To the playful breeze. 


May is like the children— 
Young and fair and sweet ; 
Down the hillsides tripping, 

On her dancing feet. 

Blue-eyed, happy May-time, 
Sunny-haired and gay ; 

The fairest of Spring’s daughters 
Is the bright month of May. 


She brings the sweetest flowers, 
The children’s heads to crown, 
And from the skies above us 
Drops golden sunbeams down. 
So sing a song of welcome ; 

Sing hail! O charming May ! 
Whose days are glad and joyous, 
Like little ones at play. 





GABE'S SUNDAY OUT. 





BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 





‘‘JenNy, for pity’s sake, do see what ails 
that boy,” said Mrs. Chamberlaine, on one 
of those sultry August afternoons when life 
itself seemed almost insupportable, so op- 
pressive was the scorching heat. ‘‘The 
idea of anybody exerting himself, such 
weather as this, sufliciently to how] in that 
uproarious manner is simply overcoming. 
I suppose he’s pounded his fingers, as usual, 
instead of the brick-dust. Do tie up his 
wounds and buy up his silence, somehow 
or other,” said the lady, languidly. 

‘Oh, Mamma!” laughed Jenny. ‘ What 
a diplomat you would make. Let him have 
his way, is the burden of your refrain 
always with that boy. Well, I'll let him 
have it; only I’ll banish him to the stable- 
loft, for the enjoyment of it. He can how) 
to the fresh young squabs there.” 

“Don’t, Jenny; don’t,” said Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine, in tones of real concern. ‘‘ He'll 
roact alive.” 

“Then the pigeons can eat him,” laughed 
Jenny, as she sped down-stairs, to attend to 
the case of Master Gabriel Blennerhasset, 
who was sitting forlornly in the wood-house 
door, his eyes lifted up and fixed upon va- 
cancy; his voice also lifted up and uttering 
the most dismal howls. Miss Jenny walked 
up behind the preoccupied lad and boxed 
his ears smartly. 

‘*Good golly! Miss Jinny. Is dat yo’?” 
whined the boy, rubbing his cheek. ‘‘ Ilan’ 
feel zackly like cotton. White lady’s han’s 
ain’t fitten fo’ cuff black Nigga jaws. Isn't 
I tole you dat ar ’bout t’ousan’ millium 
time?” 

‘“What do you mean by this outrageous 
noise?” said Miss Jenny. ‘‘Do you think 
I'll allow you to raise the neighborhood in 
any such manner as this?” 

‘‘No, Miss Jinny. Yo’ nebber dus ‘low 
me for race ’roun’ de ncighb’hood, de way 
yo’ dus dat ar Irish lady in de kitchin yan- 
der. Dat wot de matter. She dun gone 
racin’ dis berry minnit. An’ she hab Sund’y 
outebery oder Sund’y. An’ ole Gabe nebber 
dus git Sund’y out. Dat what he cryin’ 
bout, Miss Jinny.” 

‘‘ What are you crying about?” asked 
Jenny, sharply. 

“Bout Sund’y out, Miss Jinny—jis like 
dat ar Irish lady gits.” 

“Now what put that into your stupid 
head?” asked Jenny, laughing, in spite of 
herself. ‘‘Aren’t you out every Sunday of 
your life, silly?” 

“Laws! Miss Jinny, jis ter de Nigga Sun- 
d’y-school, an’ ter de class-meetin’, an’ de 
pra’r-meetin’, Dat all. Dat ar ain’t de sort 
0’ Sund’y out dat Irish lady gits. Didn't 
ole Gabe hear her tellin’ Marse Major Lin- 
kum’s Pat as how she dun got sich a fine 
Place ter de Cap’n’s? Say she git tin dol- 
lars de month, an’ a wile cub uv a haythin 
Nagur frowed in for ter do de dutty wuk. 
Dat jis what she say, clar to goodniss! Miss 
Jimny. An’, Miss Jinny, yo’ know she hab 
ebery Thursday to herse’f; an’ ebery oder 
Bund’y she git dat Sund’y out, rain o’ shine, 
Wedder ’r no,” 
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‘* Well,” said Miss Jenny, as Gabe paused 
impressively, ‘‘and what is that to you?” 

‘** Laws! Miss Jinny, der ain’t none ob dat 
terme. Dat watde matter. Wat de reason 
I ain’t got no tin dollars de month, an’ no 
wile haythin Nagur cub fo’ wait on me? 
An’ wat de reason I don’t nebber git no 
Sund’y out? Good golly! Miss Jinny, Ise 
jis a-cryin’ ’cause Ise sich a no-’count pus- 
son. Ef yo’ was ole Gabe, Miss Jinny, Ise 
boun’ yo’d cry too, You’se white, dough, 


} an’ you’se free.” 


“‘T’ll tell you one reason for one thing,” 
said Miss Jenny, blandly. ‘‘If you were as 
white as snow and free as the Pope of Rome, 
you’d never get ten dollars a month. 
You're too lazy and trifling. Bridget gets 
her money because she works for it. She 
earns it by hard, steady work. You don’t 
earn one-quarter of what you get, and I do 
suppose that, if you had ten times as much 
given you, you would have impudence 
enough to set up a howl for more. I vow 
I’m tempted to give you a Sunday out, just 
to see what you’d do with it!” 

“Golly! Miss Jinny,” said Gabe, jumping 
to his feet, radiant. ‘‘I tells you what I 
dus wid it. I dus de same way dat Irish 
lady dus. I goes visitin’ my kindrid. An’ 
I fotches yo’ home de pootiest bokay outen 
o’ Marse Jawge’s gya’din’—great big holly- 
hocks, an’ yaller merrygoles, an’ pooty-by- 
nights, an’ gillies. Marse Jawge dun got the 
pootiest gillies; Johnny-jump-ups, too, 
whole heaps on ’em. Is yo’ gwine ter 
gimme dat Sund’y out, Miss Jinny? Dell 
law!” 

Miss Jenny did not favor him with any 
direct answer. She only walked away, a 
queer little smile playing about her express- 
ive mouth. Gabe’s intuitions, however, 
assured him that his point was gained; and 
accordingly, when Sunday came, he pre- 
sented himself in full dress at Miss Jenny’s 
door, and blandly asked that young lady for 
the inevitable pass. 

‘For pity’s sake!” ejaculated the young 
lady. ‘‘ What do you want of a pass at this 
hour of the day?” 

“Clar, Miss Jinny, how furgittin’ you is! 
Dus yo’ disremember ’bout dat ar Sund’y 
out; an’ dem gillies an’ merrygoles an 
Johnny-jump-ups Ise gwine ter fotch yer?” 

The young lady laughed faintly. ‘‘And 
you're not content with making a day of it; 
but want to stay out at night, do you? I 
doubt if you'll ever get back. Won't you 
leave us a lock of your hair?” she added, 
quizzically. 

‘‘Miss Jinny,” began the boy, in his or- 
thodox whine, ‘‘ you’se takin’ spite out on 
ole Gabe. Don’t yo’ ’low he want ter go ter 
de Nigga chu’ch, wid he ole mammy? 
Didn’t I tole yo’ Ise gwine visitin’ my kin- 
drid? My ole mammy git her feelin’s hurted 
ef I come visitin’ her an’ stay fo’ suppah, 
an’ den jis risis up an sez ‘good-bye’ ’dout 
scawtin’ her ter de chu’ch-meetin’. She 
tink dem vittles all dat ar ornery Gabe come 
fer. Good gur-racious! Miss Jinny, dus 
yo’ want my mammy tink anybody wot eats 
de Cap’n’s good vittles ebery day he life 
gwine fer ter go visitin’ kindrid jis on 
count the vittles?” 

The adroit argument compelled Miss 
Jenny’s attention, and, as she turned to write 
the required pass, she said, sarcastically: ‘‘I 
wonder how it comes that you are so much 
more sensible on Sundays than on other 
days?” 

‘‘ Ain’t got much sinse no day, ole Gabe 
ain’t. Hab ter sabe it up, like, fer suhb de 
de Lawd wid, Miss Jinny,” answered Gabe, 
gravely. 

The young lady handed him the slip of 
paper on which she had written his pass. 
“There! Go, and joy go with you!” she 
said. 

‘‘Miss Jinny,” expostulated the boy, 
‘‘wot de reason yo’ don’t read dat ar pass? 
Kase ye knows ole Gabe ain’t gwine budge 
de fus’ step tell he knows jis’ ’zackly wot 
onto dat ar pass.” 

‘‘Nuisance!” said Miss Jenny. ‘‘ This 
pass is precisely like every other one you 
ever had: 

*¢ ¢Let the bearer, Gabriel, pass. 

“ ¢ (Signed) Miss CHAMBERLAINE.’ 
You know that pass as well as I do.” 

“Dat a fac’, Miss Jinny; but I jis’ likes 
to be sho’ an’ sartin. Kase dus yo’ disre- 
member how Miss Cally Wetmo’ dun play 
sich a trick on dat yaller Dojjenees, writin’ 
onto de pass, ‘Cuff dis yer Dojjenees’s 








jaws an’ sind him home ter his Marse, Cun- 
nil Wetmo’’; an’ how de fus’ watchman he 
show dat ar pass to do jes’ dat ar way—jes’ 
like it say on dat pass, sho’ nuff? Golly! 
how Miss Cally laugh when dat ar Dojje- 
nees come home, a-weepin’ an’ a-wailin’ an’ 
a-tellin’ as how de watchman dun tuk dat 
pass away, an’ smack he jaws nigh ’bout 
off, an’ tole him cut an’ run home quicker’n 
shootin’, ef he didn’t want fer ter git lock 
up in de calaboose. Ki! Eber sense dat ar 
time I’se pow’ful skeered Miss Jinny gits it 
inter her head ter play ole Gabe some sich a 
trick. Dat de reason he don’t neber staht 
out nowhar’s’ dout knowin’ jes’ prezackly 
wot onto dat ar pass.” 

The ‘Irish lady” from the kitchen, 
chancing to pass through the hall at that 
moment, heard Gabe’s remarkably astute 
reason for wishing always to have a certi- 
fied copy of his precious document. 

‘‘Humph!” said she, in an aside. ‘But 
isn’t the haythun Naygur an innercint Ab- 
igail, that ud bolt the door wid a boilt 
parsnip, an’ thin wonder how ivir the thafe 
got in so aisy!” 

The fine sarcasm of her thrust was lost 
upon Gabe. Not so the scornful tones in 
which it was uttered. 

“IT dus ’spise dat Irish lady!” he re 
marked, emphatically. 

‘You shouldn’t, Gabe,” said Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine, gently. ‘‘She does up your clothes 
nicely for you; and she feeds you well, I am 
sure.” 

‘*Golly! Mistis, didn’t de Cap’n chawge 
her ’ticelar ter feed ole Gabe well? ’Clar to 
goodniss! it jis’ on ’count de Cap’n’s awdahs 
she feed ole Gabe. Golly! I dus wish 
y’ all's have ole black Aint Mopsy in y’ all’s 
kitchin. Cain’t she bake de backbone pie 
and bile de bacon an’ greens? Oh, laws! 
Ef dat ar’ Irish lady dun kotches de kollery, 
den I fotches yo’ Aint Mopsy. Y’ all’s ll 
lib when Mopsy gits ter cookin’ inter de 
Cap’n’s kitchin, J tell yo’.” 

“Your Sunday will be out itself, first 
thing you know, standing there, wasting 
your time murdering poor Bridget,” said 
Miss Jenny. 

‘‘Murd’rin’!” screamed Gabe, excitedly. 
‘““Who de goodniss gur-racious gwine ter 
*cuse ole Gabe o’ sich asdat? He jis’ ‘lowin’ 
dat Irish lady dun gone dead wid de kollery, 
same ’s a heapo’ cooks is. Laws! Miss Jinny, 
ef ole Gabe study ’bout murder, Debble ’ud 
ketch him, sho’, Ise gwine dis bressid min- 
it, lis. Good-bye, Mistisis. Don’t yo’ fur- 
git ’bout dem Johnny-jump-ups Ise gwine 
fotch yo’.”. And, witha chuckle of delight- 
ful anticipation, the boy ran down-stairs and 
out of the house, and entered upon his new 
experience of a Sunday out. He came home 
at nine P.M., wilted and dejected as to gen- 
eral appearance. As that was no unusual 
manner of his home-comings, none of the 
family were noticeably impressed by it. An 
omission that Gabe presently resented by 
asking, in dismalest tones and with a fear- 
ful roll of his eyes: 

‘““Wot y’ all’ specs gwine wid dem ar 
Johnny-jump-ups I dun promise ter fotch 
Miss Jinny?” 

‘Gave ’em to your jularkey, eh?” said 
Mr. Will, who, with the rest of the family, 
was sitting on the piazza, enjoying the faint 
night breeze. 

‘*No, sah, Marse Will. Dat what I didn’t 
do, no ways,” said Gabe, disgustfully. 
Any mention of a jularkey, since the un- 
fortunate episode of the valentine and the 
Yellow Rose of Sarpy, always received 
Gabe’s unqualified disapprobation. ‘‘’Spec 
y’all’s dusn’t know w’at gone wid dat 
bosom-pin, nudder?” he said, in gloomier 
voice and rolling his eyes still more wildly. 

‘Why, so he has lost his green glass 
breast-pin!” exclaimed Mr. Will, throwing 
up his hands in pretended concern. ‘Or 
did highway robbers tackle our knight of 
the Sunday out, and despoil him of his one 
rare jewel?” 

‘No, Marse Will,” said Gabe, solemaly, 
‘Ise done wid Sund’y out; dat all. An’ I 
ain’t got no mo’ bosom-pin, an’ I didn’t 
fotch no Johnny-jump-ups. Ain’t eben got 
de fus single merrygole. An’ dat ain’t de 
wuss.” Here Gabe paused, sighed dole- 
fully, and rolled his eyes unapprochably. 

“‘Oh! out with it,” said Miss Jenny. 
“Tell us what you have got, please.” 

There were intricate and delicate shades 
of meaning in this young lady’s tones; and 
Gabe’s accustomed ear detected and under 





stood them all, Some such subtle shade of 
meaning was in the tone of her last words, 
and Gabe’s quick perception told him that 
she half divined how lucklessly the Sunday 
out had passed for him. 

“‘Miss Jinny,” he began, ‘‘ef you'd bin 
dar, you wouldn’t ‘joyed seein’ ole Gabe 
kotch it de way he dun kotch it dis yer 
day. Marse Jawge, he wa’n’t de fus bit glad 
ter see ole Gabe. ‘Wot yo’ doin’ heah, 
boy?’ he say, pow’ful cross-like. I tells 
him I dun come visitin’ kindrid. ‘Dat a 
big lie,’ he holler. ‘ You ain’t got no kindrid 
heah. Clar out ter yer mastah. Youse 
done run away from de Cap’n’s, you is.’ 
’Clar to goodniss! I neber see Marse Jawge 
so onreasonin’. Ise dat skeered I didn’t 
know ef I wus afoot or a-hossback. But I 
*member dem hollyhocks, an’ pooty-by- 
nights, an’ merrygoles, an’ Johnny-jump-ups 
Ise dun promise Miss Jinny, an’ I sez: 
‘Please, Marse, gimme a bokay.’ Good 
golly! Miss Jinny, ef he didn’t grab held 
ob dat big snake whip o’ hisn; an’ fo’ ole 
Gabe could shin ober dat pickit fence he 
dun kotch him by de hin’ leg, an’ gib sich 
a cuttin’ up, oh !”—rolling his eyes horribly 
—‘‘sich a cuttin’ up you neber seed sense 
you wus bawn. Laws! Marse Will, you 
needn't laugh dat ar way. Dat onmussiful 
lickin’ pesters me yit. Der ain't de fus spec 
o’ dat ar good sta’ch dat ar Irish lady dun 
put inter dem yer Sunday clo’es lef into 
‘em.’ Clar to massy! I isn’t neber gwine ter 
visit kindrid long as I liv an’ breave I 
aint, neber no mo’.” 

‘What did your mother say to your 
Master George’s touching up?” asked Miss 
Jenny. 

‘“‘My mammy? Dat de wuss paht de 
whole Sund’y out, dat is. When I dun got 
ter my mammy’s kitchin—dat "bout seven 
’r leven mile from Marse Jawge’s—fus ting 
she axes me: ‘ What yo’ doin’ heah dis time 
o’ day, Gabe? What time yo’ leab de 
Cap’n’s?’ Den I say: ‘’Bout nine 'r leven 
o’clock, Mammy.’ Fo’ goodniss, ef she 
didn’t smack my jaws peart’s she kin, an’ 
say I dun bin loafin’ roun’ de street free, fo’ 
hours den; kase it nigh ‘bout fo’ clock. 
Den I 'splains to her’bout Miss Jinny gib’n 
me Sund’y out, fo’ go visit my kindrid; an’ 
how I dun bin Marse Jawge’s; an’ clar ter 
mussy ef my ole mammy didn’t ketch up de 
clo’es-paddle, an’ say she gwine fer ter 
’struct me ’bout gwine skylarkin’ roun’ de 
kentry, visitin’ kindrid on Sund’y. Tell ye 
what, Miss Jinny, dat ar’struction onto de top 
o’ Marse Jawge’s nigh ’bout ruined ole Gabe. 
’Pears like my ole mammy done got her 
‘ligion up pow’ful high. She clap her eye 
onter dat ar bosom-pin, an’ shout out: ‘ Deli 
law save my soul! Dat ar onregenerit 
creetur gittin’ too wuhlly-minded ter lib. 
Jes lookie dat ar bosom-pin on dat slave 
Niggah! An’ den she gibs ole Gabe 
anudder wollup wid de _ clo’es-paddle, 
an’-makes him gib up dat ‘owdacious, 
wuhlly ‘dizenin’. Dat jes wot she call dat 
bosom-pin. ’Clar te goodniss! ole mammy 
heap sight mo’ onreasonin’ ’n’ Marse Jawge. 
She wa’n’t de fus spec tickled, like I lowed 
she’d be, ’count o’ seein’ old Gabe.” 

‘But you were tickled enough for botb. 
wern’t you, Snowball?” laughed the Cap- 
tain. 

‘*Good Golly! Marse Cap’n, Ise dat 
pestered "bout Sund’y out an’ visitin’ kin- 
drid, I mose wishes Ise dead.” 

‘‘Oh! hold on a while, Gabriel,” said the 
compassionating Captain. ‘‘ You'll feel bet- 
ter to-morrow. Here’s some salve for your 
sores.” And he spun a silver half-dollar 
toward the luckless lad. ‘‘ Buy you another 
green glass breast-pin, and try it again. 
‘ Never do to give it up so, Mr. Brown.’” 

“‘T’ankee, Marse Cap’n,” said Gabe, 
gravely pocketing the coin. “I don’ want 
ter try itno mo’. Ole mammy tote me to 
church dis yer night, kase she ’clar’d I need 
ter git ‘ligion ober agin; but dem dar kin- 
drid, wid de snake whip an’ de clo’es-pad- 
die, dun make me feel like I nigh ‘bout 
’spises ‘ligion. I do’ want no mo’ passes fo’ 
Sund’y out, Miss Jinny. Dat ar Irish lady 
welcome to all she git. I dus ‘spice dat 
Irish lady; but, ’clar ter goodniss, I ‘spises 
Sund’y out heap wuss. Dat wot I dus.” 





Curer Moses addressed the President, at 
a recent reception, in the Indian tongue, and 
the first word of his speech was Cugtunnequ- 
attakkullummewuttapesittukmettalletumquah 
The Boston Fost says that Secretary Evarte re. 
tired im an agony of grivf and mortification. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puszles,” THE LNDEPENDENT, New York.) 





HERE are more names coming under the 
“« What is the fallacy?’’ problem. The corre- 
spondent who feared that the puzzle called for 
more mathematical knowledge than the ‘‘ aver- 
age INDEPENDENT reader ’’ possesses must feel 
inclined to ask a wholesale pardon. 

Thomas A. Bell, W. R. Bagnall, 8. R. Porter, 
Sam. E. Roberts, F. Mellish, J. Denton, Harry 
Campbell, A. H. Parks, F. ©. Clark, J. E. 
Wright, ““C. W. L.,” W. A. Noyes, Edward C. 
Townsend, A. L. and G. L. Gutterson, 'T. T. 
Frickstead, C. P. Curtiss, Mary C. Kittredge, 
Frank H. Winston, T. H. Dunn, M. L. Cleve- 
land & Co., David Riddel, Temple H. Dunn, 
“R. C.,” Lewis C. Stanton, Preston McNair, F. 
Chadsey, C. Bridgman, William F. Wade, Ed. 
D. Bangs, H. J. Randall, John EF. Frazee, E. B. 
Goodling, Mrs. FE. Shepherd, George R. Batty, 
Fult. McMahon, W. Bright, Chas. Harper, 
Lillie E. Osborne, George W. Dill, E. M. Pad- 
dock, F. R. Garlock, Lester C. Smith. 

BEHEADED KITYMES. 

I. 
When from the line of truth you —, 
And all the law of right be —-, 
Your life will miss its purest 
And bliss be lost for —. 

I. 

A Church Bell. 

In vernal hours, when birds are —~ —, 

The maids begin to take an —~— ——, 

And hate to hear me when —— ——; 

Yet still they dearly love a —. 





11. 
Queen Juno, one day, in a fit of ——- —, 
Resolved to dispose of her crown at —— 
So she called on her peacock to settle the— 
“Tis worth,” said the judge, ‘‘just a kernel 
of —.” 





Iv, 

The sources whence man seeks his mental —— 
Are seldom varied by his mood —— —— ; 

One may enjoy what swells another’s ——, 

But the whole life heaps up rich stores for——. 


v. 

Thou who wouldst live the life that now 
{sg —— —— —~ 

Think not t’ attempt it without friend ——- —— 


—! 
Forces within, without, thou needs must —— 


—_—* 


Ofall, thy Lord will prove thy truest —— ——. 
E. Y.J 


SHAKESPEARE PUZZLE, 


In a dream I came into the company of 
Shakespeare’s characters, and among them I 
saw (1) the man who said: 


“Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an 
acre of barren ground.” 


(2) The man who said : 


“ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud .capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rock behind.” 

(8) The woman who said: 

“Bince maids in modesty say No to that 
Which they would have the proffer construe Ay ! 
Fie! fie! how wayward is this foolish love, 
That, like a testy-babe, will scratch the nurse, 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod!" 

(4) The man who said: 


“Tam an ass, indeed. You may prove it by my long 
ears.”’ 


(5) The man who said: 
“ That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous East, 
Bows not his vassal head, and, stricken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast.” 


(6) The woman who said : 





“it were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so far above me,” 

Can you tell the names of these characters ? 

Mortuer D. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in come, but not in go; 

My second is in sleet, but not in snow; 

My third is in evil, but not in good; 

My fourth is in ocean, and also in flood ; 
My fifth is in pine, but not in oak ; 

My sixth is in ax, but not in stroke ; 

My seventh is in time, but not in day é 

My eighth is in cutter, but not in sleigh ; 
My ninth is in grass, but not in green ; 

My whole you will find was a beautiful queen. 
INGE CLypx. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


“T never saw a man who prided himself 
upon his as much as you do, Adolphus ” 

** My dear , I am a prince among my 
fellows for this very attraction, and I would 
not it for the dignity of an Saad 














The words omitted in the above sentences 
contain each the same number of letters, and 
their initials and finals form a boys’ game. 

Bersy Buaxs. 








REVERSALS. 
1. In trying my strength, the other day, I 
broke my into a dozen 











2. He did make such a 
ance that I thought a plainer 
have been more becoming. 

8. I must go to America to make my fortune ; 
for I am not willing to “ ” along in this 


of his appear- 
would 

















small 
4. There is the very where we lost 
our ———. 
The boy who made all the was 
obliged to ——— home from the school. 


6. We were going into camp during our vaca- 
tion, and had our luggage in a cart, when 
—— - went our rope, and down went our 
and things, tothe great merriment of all the 
little urchins in the road. 

7. I tried to — off the attack ; but was 


obliged tu —~— in self-defense. 
Moruer D, 








THAT BOY WITH THE SQUIRREL, 

In reply to several correspondents: The boy 
did go around the squirrel, so far as the points 
of the compass are concerned ; but he did not 
go around relatively to the body of the animal. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Cross-worD Enroma.—Rutherford B. Hayes. 
Resuses.—I. Till-age. II, Cat-a-mount. 
Enigma.—The Barber of Seville. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
+e e# eH H 
**# & # 
ee ene 
* ee % 

Cr 


Initial letters form an important part of the 
finals ; for the latter could not progress with- 
out the former. 

1. Places of rest. 2. A part of a circle. 3. 
The name of a country in Europe, in a lan- 
guage not English. 4. An illuminating vessel. 
5. An important part of dress. M. B. H. 


DIAMOND, 


1. A consonant. 2. To yield. 8. A girl’s 
name. 4. A musical instrument. 5. A charac- 
ter in mythology. 6. A beverage. 7. A vowel. 





L. E, L. 
As spirituous liquors will injure men, so opium or 
morphia will harinfully affect the baby. Dr. Bull's 
Baby Syrup ts the remedy for the baby. I is free from 
opium. Price 25 cents. 





AWARDED ‘HIGHEST PRIZE “AND 
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r AR IN EF XPOSITION, 1 1878. 


BLATCHLEY'S 


HORIZONTAL 


IGS CREAM FREEZER 


Sizes, 3 to 40 Quarts. 
2 OF rowed SIZES : 
~ mant:....co9 35.50 nart...... 00 
agit ee eee ws $6.50, uart...... io-00 
dibs. Viscount 20 per cen 
The most economical Race in the world. Will pro- 


duce three quarts of finest quality Ice Cream, consum- 
ing less than four pounds of ice and five minutes’ time. 


0.G. BLATCHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 


COX & SONS, 1orvov. 
13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE 








ORK. AND $i KD 'QLASS. 
DECORATIONS, On CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
a Gs, 


_ List of CaTAL widen; on applic ation. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


Counr ao | SS 


is 





For Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Dyse 
pepsia, Nervousness, ee acer Vitale 
eeresne ce ding fo th directions of E. N. Hore. 
ie mi OS 0! 
tora. ate professor in H arvard University. 
It makes a del! ~ ey drink, with water and sugar, in 
or lemons, and \ -ageen the 
system the phosp nates in Le reliable wa dageh 
m bu: up on Tresc! tions 
of Phys! » and it is y recommended by all All 
feadine Medical authorities of this coun 
Prices reasonable. 


Pamphlet, gi further Pierce will be sup- 


pon op Pt Women oe —? 1M 





Dr. T. Felix Gouraud's 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 


very bl on beauty, and has long main- 
tained a high and wa te place in public estima- 
=o jonable ladies, 





_ ry day. Beware of imitations or cream 0! rt 


™ DO. not be imposed upon by the statements: “This 
article is cheaper. This is the same thing.” But stand 
by the genuine, and you will stand by the right. Price, 
a 50 per bottle. 

ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP.—Cures — 
Rheum, Erysipelas, King Worms, Flesh Worm 
Chafed and C “hap ped 4 and Hands, and is a good 
shavin com ound. Price, 85 cts. per cake. 

POU! i SUBTILE.—Removes hair from low 
forehe: oo ck. lips, arms and hands , instanta. 
neously, on single applic ation and sattived sly without 
injury to the sk Price, $1. RS ttle, 

AIQUID VEG ETA BL E ROUGE.—Imparts a 
delic: afe roseate tinge to the complexion, so closely 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and Immovable 
by rubbing with cloth or handkerchief. ice, 50 cts. 
per bottle. 

Mme. M. B T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprictor, 

48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

For sale by all Druggists and ¥ ‘acy Goods: Dealers. — 


SAMMIS & BOLTON 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Sultings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 


Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 
FIT CUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application, 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


SEW! 
“a. \N THE 
tC UNTED c 


vp 








SYPHER & CO. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO NI[W INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA trom SEVEES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
oa ie ‘Broadway. 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE 1s the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


nolseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
direct com oe 
with the WHITE 
Agents Wanted, 
Apply for terms to 
White Sewing Ma- 











chine Co., eve. 
aud, O. 
THE 










GYROCHROME, or 
PRISMATIC TOP, 
@ new mecnanical toy, 
which pleases the artistic 
«yeas well as that of child- 
hood. Willspin from 10 to 
» 20 minutes, accordin, 
~ the force used in starting 
Wit. Nolimit to the num- 
tLerof its color changes. 
- In fact, it is impossible to 
produce the same combi- 
nation of colors twice. It 

















is mace entirely of metal, and cannot be broken, while 
its countless chauyes make it always anew toy and a 
source of infinite amusement. Price, 25c. By mail, 5c. 
stot ple discount to the trade, Send 8c. stamp for cir- 
ular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co., 120 Exchange 
Place, Philadelphia. Please mention this paper. 


y Young America Press Co,, 


urray St., New York, 
manufacture a variety of hand, ae 
and rotary presses gn: 

’ = price from $1.00 to $150 ineluding 
7 the Centennial, Young 
America, Cottage, LI 
ning and other celebrated p a hl 
machines. Our new rotary press, the 
United States Jobber, tor 
ie unrivall- 
ed. Other 3 retin taken in exchan, 
Lowest prices for type and printing 
5 material. Circular 

=— men Book of Type, ete 
A sample ope of ine po] 
~ fancy cards, 1 cen’ 











Fe ik 


ee 
Ce 






i] 











U.S. Jobber 
Price, $00. 








and Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work, 
P ENTERPRISE Piss 
RINTING ESSESe 
l)lustrated oe of Presses, T Bs. etc., for 3 
tmp, & COOK & CO., Ufre ‘est Meriden, Conam 
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The Puilependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 xd (3 mos.), 

4 = (imonth), “ “ 35 
2 “ (Qweeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (1 week), sad bed 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 ith bs 3.50 





52 say after 6 months, bag 4.00 

¢@ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order ts 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay al) arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until fy is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
neepaguee und periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
Sacie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 

(a Adve renee ~ bat Paged Business satioe 

Beccccccccccesececcce Seven penanasecssagcor le 
1 times (one month).. me. 4 times (one month... .45c 
18 (three months)ife. Bie (three months). 
2% “(six ee 00./26 "(six 150, 
ed twelve i ‘500./52 ** (twelve “ — ).65e. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 









RMUID, occ socessisscces ++ 81. 
4 times one month).. . Me. 
13 ~ months . We. 
_ a cccccccccccovecccccces s5e. 
= * (twelve OH | Puccvsccvveccccsseccoced 80. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTIOFS....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL a 4 DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INK. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES........... FIrTy CENTS A LINB. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 
lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising oust be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THk INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 











Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,.....ccccccesscecs $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 850 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 25 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated Weekly. 35 4 00 
a: gaa 175 20 
Harper’s Magazine............... 35 4 00 

6 WOEEIYs cdsucscescsccses OO 4 00 

os PURE asacsceesne. cesses 35 4 00 
Home Journal.....2.00.0.cssseeee 175 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 4 00 
Lippincott’ 8s Magazine.........-+ 350 400 
Littell’s Living Age............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 50 = 00 
St. Nicholas Sages. Levaveseane WO BOO 
Scribner’s Monthly..........---+- 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 260 3 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

I ORUOM aise caw auecccevswsets« 17% 200 
The Nursery (new subs).........- 130 1 pd 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 % 
The Christian..........cceess one.” .2 
Princeton Review.........-++++++ 1 80 H 00 
International Review (new subs. 1 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs. 4°50 4.00 
Forest and Stream...........-++- 3 50 5 00 
EclecticMagazine.........- jotsss Lee 5 00 
Waverley Magazine........--- ..- £00 110 
Whitney’s Musical Guest.....--- 80 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 3 00 

Magazine for Young People. . 1% 3 00 
New York Semi-Weekly Post....- 2 4 3 00 
Christian at Work.....-..++-+++++ 9 3 2 50 
Rural New Yorker..... ee Pet 2 8 
Lippincott’s Sunda: Magazine «. saeae 3.00 
Sunday Afternoon (new gubs.).... 2 
Arthur’s Dlustrated Home 9 98 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 


other similar journals. 


Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Mway for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Anv person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an o/d or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, I[illiard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


BEAVER, Pa., March 28th, 1879. 
Several wecks ago, when about to send for 
Tur INDEPENDENT, I spoke to two of my 
friends about taking the paper too; and they 
gave me authority to forward their names with 
mine. I have now received a copy of Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary, Unabridged, with I- 
lustrations. This, you say, is a premium for 
three new subscribers to your paper. It is a 

superb gift. I thank you heartily for it. 
J. E. WRIGHT. 


OrFics oF Wi1Li14M A. Drown & Co., 
246 MaRKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
April 34, 1879. 


The Dictionary was received yesterday and is 
entirely satisfactory, being all you represent— 
namely, Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial Dic- 
tionary. THe INDEPENDENT is well worth the 
subscription price, making the Dictionary a 
magnificent gift, for which please accept my 
thanks. 8. R. CALDWELL. 


Pervur Hiv, Aua., April 9th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received. I appreciate it 
very highly. It is a valuable book, well bound, 
and printed on good paper, in large, clear let- 
ters. I do not understand how you can afford 
to furnish the book on such terms; but I sup- 
pose you do. Itisavaluable accession to any 

library. W. 8. NEAL. 


Kenton, 0., March 25th, 1879. 
VWithin one week from the time my order was 
sent I received the Dictionary, in perfect order, 
at the small expense of 65 cents, express 
charges. I am delighted with premium and 
well pleased with THE INDEPENDENT, and con- 
sider it well worth the subscription price. 
. Wm, 8. PAUL. 





PLEeasant Horr, Mo., April 16th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came in perfect condition. As 
I knew before I sent what would be the re- 
sult, it is almost needless to say that I am 
highly pleased. I have read your paper for 
years in the library of my “alma mater,’’ and 
know its worth. One of your superb premiums 
led me to send for another, and I shall use my 
influence to lead others to do likewise. 
Rev. A. 8. BARR. 
Provipence, R. I., April 21st, 1879, 
A copy of Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary came to hand this day. It proved to be in 
excellent condition—an ornament to any study 
table in its appearance, as well as a store- 
house of linguistic treasure. Its receipt is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
Kev. A J. F. BEHRENDS. 
LARAMIE City, Wy. TER., March 81st, 1879. 
The premium Dictionary came by due course 
of express, in good order, and is all itis ever 
represented to be. It may be of interest to 
some one to know that the entire cost of tran- 
sit to this remote office was but $1.70. Very 
kindly yours, R. E. FITCH, 
Principal Pub. Schools, 
BLoomMINGTON, ILL., March 81st, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary came, per express, all 
right. The same is highly satisfactory. This 
is a premium positively marvelous. I think 
your paper is too. JOHN A. KUMLER, 
Pastor University M. H. Church, 
lvy, Kansas, March 20th, 1879. 
We received the Dictionary in good condi- 
tion, and are very much pleased with it. It is 
one of the many valuable presents we have 
received from you during the last twenty years, 
Mrs. L, W. HUTCHASON. 








Worcester, Mass., April 5th, 1879. 
Dictionary received in good order. Also 
THE INDEPENDENT. For which please accept 
thanks. You may be assured of my aid for 
THe INDEPENDENT’S increased circulation, on 
its own merits, saying nothing about the mag- 
nificent premium. O. A. TAFT. 
HARTFORD, Conn., April 22d, 1879. 
Dictionary came to hand in due time, for 
which you have my sincere thanks. It has 
already awakened a new enthusiasm for cor- 
rect speaking and writing in the family. We 
enjoy THe INDEPENDENT. 
Mrs. E. J. BASSETT. 


Hovston, Texas, March 29th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has been re- 
ceived. I am very much pleased with your 
very liberal premium, as well as THe InpE- 
PENDENT. CLARA ALDRIDGE. 


Kewosna, Wis., April 5th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came, by express, all right 
this morning. Many thanks. I shall do what 
I can to interest others in the work, through 
the same source. JAS. CRUIKSHANKS. 


St, ALBANS, VT., March 28th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received and I am much 
pleased with it. I think, for once, at least, I 


have made a good investment. 
A. M. PLANT. 


BRowNSTOWN, JACKSON Co., IND., 
April 14th, 1879. } 
Dictionary (Worcester’s) has been received 
in good order. It is a valuable book and a 
magnificent premium. Rev. GEO. ERNEST. 


MYERSVILLE, Mv., March 27th, 1879 
The Dictionary and INDEPENDENT are re- 
ceived, for which you have my sincere thanks. 
I am much pleased. Cc. M. HOLT 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S NEw BOOKS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JoserH Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘“OrtTHODOXY,” ‘ ConscrENcE,” ‘ HEREDITY 


and ‘MarrRiaGe,”’ embody, in a revised and 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THe INDEPENDENT for two 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


e can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October Lith, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shep 
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farm and Garden, 


fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
especially interested. 


FARMING IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


No. L 





BY EDMUND KIRKE. 


THOUSANDS are now out of employment in 
our Northern cities (or, if employed, so meager- 
ly paid that they are forced to live from hand 
to mouth), whose ition would be vastly 
improved ff they were to settle in some new 
section, where labor competition is not so 
active and where well-directed work yields a 
more abundant harvest of the necessaries of 
life. To some of this class we may be doing 
an essential service by a brief statement of the 
advantages which West Virginia offers to the 
industrious workingman. These advantages 
may be summarized as follows: Nearness to 
all the great markets; superior character of 
climate and great fertility of soil; low 
price of land and direct and cheap transporta- 
tion for its products tothe seaboard; immense 
resources in mine and forest and sparseness of 
population, which makes labor the one thing 
most needful to physical prosperity and ren- 
ders the laboring man—as he should be—the 
most valued and respected member of society. 

West Virginia lies directly at our doors. It 
{s only four hundred miles from the seaboard; 
and not so far away that the Northern emigrant, 
in going to it, is altogether cut off from his 
“base of supplies.”” If he should be dissatis- 
fied and be out of money, he has only to take 
to his own legs, to be back in his old -home 
before he has half outworn a stout pair of 
brogans. 

It has the finest climate in the world. It is 
dry, with sufficient moisture to promote vegets- 
tion, but not enough to be fnjurious to health. 
Itis mild. While sometimes decidedly cold 
and at other times tolerably hot, neither 
extreme is ever of long continuance. The 
general temperature is of a pleasant medium. 
Observations taken during twenty-three years 
show the thermometer to have ranged as 
follows: spring, 51°; summer, 74°; autumn, 
53°, and winter, 82°; the average throughout. 
the year for this long period having been only 52 
degrees—a temperature more favorable, per- 
haps, to the mental and physical development 
of the human race than any other on the globe. 
History shows that all the master races of man- 
kind have originated in countries having a 
mean annual temperature of from forty-five to 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit. This, owing to its 
elevation above the sea, is the climate of the 
larger part of Palestine, of Greece, Rome, 
France, and Great Britain; and those countries 
have produced the people who have been, 
successively, the moral and physical rulers of 
mankind. And what is true of nations is 
equally true of individuals. No great world- 
moving or world-overturning spirit, from the 
Jew Paul to the Corsican Bonaparte, was ever 
born outside of these isothermal lines; and this 
is accordant with a great natural law, which 
has hitherto received but little consideration. 
Physically, man is only the air he breathes and 
the ground he walks upon; and these physical 
elements, it would seem, have to be tempered 
with acertain degree of heat to produce the 
organization which is best adapted to the 
development of the spiritual and intellectual 
forces. Near this isothermal line of sixty 
degrees is produced the refined, msthetic nature 
of the Greek; near that of forty-five, the hardier, 
manlier manhood of the Anglo-Saxon, and his 
lineal descendant, the universal Yankee, who, 
in his seven-league boots, in just now striding 
across this continent. In the mean between 
these two extremes should be produced the 
man who would combine the grace and beauty 
of the Greek with the force and hardihood of 
the Anglo-Saxon; and in this mean lies West 
Virginia and the belt of states that follow 
the same isothermal lines westward. That 
West Virginia has not produced this ideal 
man does not contradict our theory. Planted 
in however rich a soil, the worthless mullein 
will not produce the beautiful flower of the 
geranium; and so the “ Crackers’’ and *‘ Moon- 
shiners” of West Virginia—sprung, as they are, 
from seed gathered from among the jails and 
slums of London—have not produced the high- 
est type of American manhood. And yet, 
growing up, as they have, shut out from the 
open air of the great world, they are to-day, 
physically, as fine a race of men as can be found 
onthe globe. The opening of railways has 
given them a puff of air from the outside world. 
Now send among them the schoolmaster, and his 
twin brother, the trading Yankee, to wean them 
from their habits of easy indolence, and they 
may yet belie their origin, and—to use one of 
their own phrases—develop a “smartness” 
that can “outrun creation, and give it ten 
miles the start.”’ 

The climate of West Virginia is also 
favorable to agriculture. The length of the 





growing season, the rainfall evenly distributed 
throughout the year, and the long periods 
adapted to seeding and harvesting enable the 
farmer to conduct his operations under the 
most favorable circumstances. It is also very 
healthy. Statistics show that in no part of the 
world is there a more general condition of 
health or a longer-lived or more vigorous 
population. The back-country people, though 
careless of diet and uncleanly of habit, possess 
great bodily vigor, the result of free exposure 
to the fresh air and the mild, equable weather. 
‘* Healthy!’’ said one of them to the writer, not 
long ago. ‘ Ye’d better b’leive it, stranger. 
Folks is so healthy yere thet they huv to move 
eout of the state to die.” 

The soil of West Virginia is generally of the 
highest quality. One-half of its forests are 
oak—magnificent trees, growing frequently to a 
diameter of eight and nine feet and a hight 
of a hundred to a hundred and twenty feet; 
and these are interspersed with whitewood and 
black walnut, of even greater dimensions. 
These trees are unerring indicators of fertility. 
They never grow except upon soil of great 
richness; and in this state, where they attain 
their largest size, the soil is often found of a 
depth of from six to eight feet. This soil is 
alsoof great diversity, producing in the high- 
est perfection every crop that grows in the 
temperate latitudes. Owing to the primitive 
character of its people and their preference 
for it as an article of food, Indian corn has 
always been the crop of greatest production. 
The yield varies with the locality, ranging on 
the hills and table-lands from thirty to forty 
bushels to the acre, while in the valJeys and 
on the river-bottoms fifty and sixty bushels are 
not considered an extraordinary crop. And this 
is without fertilizers and with the poorest 
and most primitive cultivation. In the Kanawha 
Valley corn has been planted for eighty years 
consecutively, without compost or rotation 
of crops, and has produced sixty bushels; and 
on Blenerhasset Island, in the Ohio River, under 
a similar treatment, the yield for fifty years 
has been as high as eighty bushels. What is 
not consumed by the producer finds a ready 
market, at about fifty cents a bushel, in the 
towns and among the new settlers. 

Wheat is not now so largely produced as corn; 
but on suitable soils the yield is as large 
as in any of the great wheat-producing states 
of the West. The ordinary yield, without 
fertilizers, {s from ten to twenty bushels, and 
the whole product finds a ready home market 
at a dollar per bushel 

The other cereals we need not particularize, 
as soils that will produce good yields of corn 
and wheat will generally grow equally good 
crops of rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, 
Potatoes, however, may be specially mentioned. 
The sweet potato grows well in the southern 
tier of counties; but the Irish varieties thrive 
in great abundance all over the state. On the 
high table-lands the deep loams—charged, as 
they are, with a large amount of decayed 
vegetable matter—are specially adapted to this 
edible; and there, in size, mealiness, and 
delicacy of flavor, it comes to a perfection 
rarely equaled. The original home of the 
potato was the high, cool,and well-watered 
districts of South America; aregion not unlike 
the higher and cooler sections of West Virginia. 
The average yield, without compost or careful 
cultivation, is from a hundred and twenty to a 
hundred and fifty bushels. With proper cultiva- 
tion, it has yielded four hundred bushels. It is 
consumed at home, and commands readily 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar a bushel. 

Tobacco is here grown equal in quality and 
flavor to the best raised in Old Virginia The 
average yield is from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand pounds. 

The climate of this state is the one most 
favorable to the culture of the grape, and 
where the summer sun gives superior strength 
and flavor to the wine. The average crop we 
cannot give; but the Isabella variety has been 
known to yield a thousand pounds to an 
acre. 

Nearly every variety of garden vegetable 
thrives well here in the open air, as well as all 
the smaller fruite—such as thestrawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, and whortleberry, Apples, 
pears, peaches, and quinces do equally 
well, and no people raise a greater abundance 
or make a freer use of fruit in their houschold 
economy than West Virginians. 

But we have said enough to indicate the 
great fertility of the soil of West Virginia. We 
will only add that this rich land can now be 
bought, in its natural state, for from one 
dollar to five dollars an acre; and in many 
localities, broken up and partly “improved,” 
for from five to fifteen dollars per acre. If we 
add that large bodies of it are for sale at these 
figures directly upon the railways and water- 
courses, and that freight may be sent from the 
remotest point in the state to the seaboard for 
thirty-five dollars per car—not more than one- 
third the cost from the Far-western States, we 
have said enough to show the great advantages 


highly | that West Virginia offers to all who would 


engage in the raising of produce for export 








to Europe or for shipment to the Northern 
cities. With these advantages, it is amazing 
that emigration, overleaping the sunny slopes 
and fertile valleys of this and the other 
Border States, should squat upon the bleak, 
arid, treeless prairies of the Far West, to have 
its sweat-sprinkled produce eaten up of grass- 
hoppers or consumed in freight charges upon 
the thousand and more miles of railway it has 
to traverse to the seaboard and a market. 





PZZONIES. 





No flowing plants capable of enduring our 
northern winters are more satisfactory than the 
Peonies. Massive without being coarse, fra- 
grant without being pungent, grand without 
being gaudy, various in form and color beyond 
the possibility of being sucessfully superseded, 
they stand in the first rank of hardy flowers, 
They are derived principally from four species, 
each of which is beautiful—P. moutan, P. 
Sinensis, P. officinalis, P. paradova. A few 
varieties are from species of less importance. 
The Peony belongs to the natural order Ranun- 
culace, which fact alone is a warrant of its 
worth. 

I have had much experience in ordering 
Peonies from catalogue description, and it has 
been so expensive and the result so vexatious 
that I have about reached the conclusion that 
color-blindness, carelessness, or worse are all 
that is needed to write a descriptive catalogue 
of them. I have rejected a good load of roots, 
after giving them a trial ; not that they were in- 
ferior in any way, but because I had others so 
near like them that I could not readily tell one 
from the other. The object of this article is to 
call the attention of amateurs to some varieties 
which are particularly fine, and which differ 
enough from each other to give satisfaction 
The old Peony, officinalis, is the parent of 
several varieties. Of these rubra is a bright 
crimson and grandiflora rosea is of bright rose 
color. These sorts are old and grand; but who- 
ever discards them on account of their being 
old will make a sad mistake. P. officinalis 
tenuifolia fl. pl. is a floral treasure, though I do 
not believe that it is a variety of officinalis, as 
it has all the traits of a distinct species. It 
blooms early; its flowers are double and of a 
bright scarlet-crimson color. Even without 
flowers it is a beauty, on account of its delicate, 
fern-like foliage. Though this variety is per- 
fectly hardy and easily grown, it does not seem 
to be very plenty. 

P. paradoza.—The varieties in this division 
originated in Europe. The best is Nemesis. 
The flowers are very numerous and full, but 
quite small and of a rich crimson color. All the 
varieties from P. paradoza are crimson, of 
greater or less intensity. 

P. moutan differs from all the others in hav- 
ing a shrubby top. There are no decided 
colors in this division; but a simple range of 
shades, from a dim white to a dim rose. Some 
of the flowers are very good; and, as they are 
borne on bushes or trees from three to eight 
feet in hight, they are quite conspicuous. The 
best white is Bijou de Chusa, and the best 
colored is Gumpperii, a bright rosy-pink. I say 
to the amateur: Don’t be in haste about getting 
Tree Pwonies, for the best are not yet in 
market. 

For brilliancy, grace, and fragrance the varie- 
ties from P. Sinensis must have the first place, 
as they may be had in a greater variety of 
shades and colors than those of any other class. 

Bicolor is a handsome variety ; outside rose- 
color and the center of a very good yellow. 
Festiva is pure white and very full. 

P. fragrans, sometimes called the Rose 
Pwony, is one of the best. It is of a rose color 
and very sweet. P. Humei resembles it in color, 
but blooms much later and is the latest of all I 
have tried. Jules le Boon is a bright red. 
Mrs. Dagg is a very early variety, dwarf habit; 
flowers pure white, dotted with red. Ferfecta, 
outside petals a peculiar shade of pink, inside 
petals lively salmon—a beauty. 

P. purpurea superba is of a deep brilliant 
crimson. The plant a tall-grower and very 
showy. 

After getting more kinds than I have men- 
tioned, the distinctions will begin to disappear 
between those you have and those you get. In 
making a selection, 1 would especially caution 
the amateur, when he takes up a descriptive 
catalogue of Ponies, against making any great 
distinction between the colors which he finds 
mentioned as pink, rose, and lilac. Whoever 
considers these colors as differing much from 
each other will discover the true distinction 
when he sees the plant in bloom. A very good 
way is to let some reliable grower make a selec- 
tion for you, as such a person takes pains to 
propagate the best varieties largely, and it often 
happens that he has a surplus of the best. 

In raising Peonies from seed, the seed should 
be soaked in water for a day or two, as it is very 

hard. About the Ist of March it should be 
sown in a brisk heat, and when the weather 
becomes warm the seedlings may be planted 
out, and will show their color the third year. 
They are usually increased by dividing the root; 
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and, though this is commonly done in the 
autumn, there is nothing gained by it. March 
or April is a better time, as the new root will 
have a chance to get hold of the soil before it 
is called upon to endure our northern winter. 
The soil in which they are planted should be 
dry, rich, and deeply dug. The tubers should 
be planted six inches deep. 

P. moutan is propagated by grafting on the 
root of P. Sinensis, and by an amateur may 
be performed as follows: In the spring take 
some good, strong single roots from the clumps 
of some Chinese variety and plant them by 
themselves in a rich place and grow them 
until September. Then cut a scion from P. 

t It should be about three inches in 
length and contain a bud. Sharpen it and in- 
sert it firmly in the root which is used for the 
stock, and cover it with the earth that has been 
thrown out to make the experiment; and, if the 
work has been carefully done, the graft will 
take care of itself.—H. Hurte.en, LeRoy, N. Y. 

















DEEP AND SHALLOW PLOWING. 


Few subjects attract more attention and give 
rise to more discussion and want of agreement 
than that of the depth of plowing. Many do 
not consider the very important fact that deep 
or shallow plowing depends upon the nature 
of the soil. The truth is, there are many soils 
in which, if one plows deep, he may find great 
profit in so doing; but, on the other hand, 
there are thousands and thousands of acres of 
land where it is sheer madness to plow deep. 
On flat clay land, where water cannot drain 
rapidly away and where the lack of drainage 
is the bane of the cultivator, it is found by 
experience that a shallow but rich surface soil 
is much better than a deeply stirred one. And 
the reason is obvious. If water be an injury, 
and it cannot get info the soil by reason of the 
hardness of the subsoil, the rain will pass over 
the surface to the open ditches, which always 
have to be made in aflatcountry. If we loosen 
such soil deeply, we only harbor more of our 
liquid enemy, and this counterbalances what 
otherwise might be a good thing in a deep soil. 
Besides these, there are other considerations. 
If the surface soil be poor, and we turn this 
down into a still poorer subsoil, we bury what 
little good there might have been in the surface 
soil far below the reach of the roots. 

A little learning is undoubtedly a dangerous 
thing in farming. There is no department of 
industry where circumstances alter cases more 
than in this. While deep plowing is an excel- 
lent thing when circumstances suit, there are 
innumerable cases when it is wise to go the 
other way.—Germantown Telegraph. 





THE DUCK QUESTION. 


AGAIN must we call the attention of breed- 
ers to the profit in ducks, when properly cared 
for and when there are facilities at hand for 
breeding them properly. Many a farmer has 
realized far more from breeding ducks than he 
would obtain from his chickens; for they are 
very hardy and lay remarkably well during 
some parts of the season. As soon as they 
commence to lay, the eggs should be carefully 
gathered and put away. As soon as a hen (not 
a duck) wants to sit, set her with duck’s eggs, 
and let her hatch and care for the brood till 
they are able to take care of themselves. A 
hen will care for a brood of ducklings far bet- 
ter, ordinarily, than will an old duck. If the 
ducks think they have laid enough eggs and 
show unmistakable signs of wanting to sit, put 
them into a convenient coop, put one of your 
most vigorous young drakes with them, and 
they will soon be willing to shell out eggs 
again, which should be set under hens as fast 
as convenient, so as to bring as many out at & 
time as possible, thereby lessening the cost of 
attending to them. A shallow tub, kept well 
filled with water, will afford gwd of bathing- 
room for the ducklings until they are two or 
three months old, and perhaps longer.—Poultry 
World, 

Keep no more stock than you can keep well 
cultivate no more land than you can keep ip 
prime order, undertake no more work than you 
ean accomplish, and you will succeed better 
than most farn.ers do who are not governed by 
these rules. 
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able bE pn a 8 that 0 which for durability, Pai 
and finish surpasses that < any other wagon of the 
kind inthe world. Add 


‘| Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g Co., 


Cc ORTLAND, N.Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


1879. 


*» PHILADELPABY 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR te oe 
The complete victory and awards at the 
bag tek Field Trial at the Pas P World’ ‘8s Exhibition 


n , together with those at the great hundred-day 
trial at the Centennial in 1876, prove that these ma 
mania their reputation as as the best Lawn 
Mower ye . Do not buy worthless imitations, 
when the quauine can be had for the same money. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


ALWAYS USE THE 
READY-MIXED 


Varnish Paints 


are beautiful, econemtoal, and durable. 
from pip tr 
are sold by the es in any size or my 
for oan le Card, FREE, with twenty-five ‘Deau- 
tifal I shades. tisfactio m guaranteed. 


COMSTOCK BROS. & CO., Utica, N. Y. 


FERTILIZERS. — 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
an is EF 


mpt active, and reliable. Twelve 
eet uality. Price 
ard 2 teed For 





use shown yb lay of the ALi “dich 
modera Qual My eee stand 
further = 


PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston; E. PHELPS 5, Wind. 
sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPENTER, 56 Sou 
Water Street D. WOODR' 


Philadelphia; or H. 
Lansingburg, N. Y Y. 


e 
-Brilliant Oil- 
Recommended for safety a t Comaptetionem, 
Chiefs of Fire De; mas 
all faul 5 a rbapning:, Tae THE 





DE ° Apaoneti« 








LOOK WELL TO YOUR 


“| 


LeU Yi, 


HORSE’S FEET. 








The above drawing was made from a nail, showin 
the lamination of iren in in the he Cot. D ROLLED AND SHEAR. 


NG PROCESS, 


This drawing was made from the nail taken from 
the hoof and coffin-bone, as shown in figs. 1 and 2. 

The foot is the MOST IMPORTANT member of the ant- 
mal's body, to which the greatest care and attention 
should be directed; for when it becomes injured or 
diseased the horse’s services are —- or alto- 
ether lost. Hence, the valu oe upon 
the condition of his feet. “NO Poor NO HO 
The only 





3A! M NAT 
».-O. ‘Address, 


uN ant tt, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL 





AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 
Shovels, 
SCOOPS AND SPADES, 
(made without Welds or Rivets), 


HOES, 


Garden and Horse-Rakes, 
AND 
Agricultural Implements 
Generally. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 
57 Reade Street. 


02 SEND Stamp FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOUUE. 


Warrio Maver Company’ | 
SPECIALTIES. 








THE ORIGINAL IMPROVED 


Randall Pulverizing Harrow! 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 

+Chilled Iron or Steel Disks, Center Jointed. Improved 
Stiffener Bar. Angle of Gangs us by a Lever. 

Ad. enective Scray — — p miOes convenient, durable, 

e 


an 
0 N LTIVATO 

Most eee 4 CORN El ct t implement ae or osning 
rowed ¢ one say than versal satisfaction. 
THE ie UNITY Al WARRIOR MOWERI 
Lightes' anager. ost Durable Mower 

made. Over ou O00 in Challenges competing 
machines for ony vavork or endurance. 
Send for Circulars to 


WARRIOR MOWER sencintes Little Falls, N 











CHARTER OAK ‘SWIVEL PLOW. 





SPRINGFIELD, Vt., May 16th, 1878. 
Hicoanum M'r’a Corp. 
I have received the “énarter Oak No. 150 Plow, and 
have given it a thorough trial and am satisfied w ith it. 
Some of my heighbors have tried it, and like it very 


h. rs, in haste, 
nas we DAVID F. SAFFORD. 


Manufactured solely by THE HIGGANUM MAN- 
UFACTURING CORP. icganum. Conn. Warehouse 
38 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. Send for circulars. 





This Plow contains 

the most remarkable im 

——_ over made in 
wivel Plows. 


gntoNTA Cc UPPER 





THE 


t~r 


GSU 


Le 


N 


\siNGs 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Savi Jabo , Cleanlin: 
Durability, and Cheapness, Uneus : _ 
WORSE BRC 


rs 
oS 





OS., Pro; a my Canton, Mass. 





Paint Your Houses 


WITH 


|| warionaz 
7, NS Mixed Paint. 


Mixed ready for im immediate use and can be applied by 
any one. Tillotson, Oneida, N. Y., Architect 
and Builder, writes : “The National Mixed Paint is the 
best I ve ever used, in my experience of over 20 
a. = and I cannot praise it too highly. -") Sample 

showing handsome shades, and a rule for esti- 
mating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, 
sent free, by addressing 


Vational Wixed Paint Co., 
- OFFICE, 78 BARC LAY ST., N. Ye 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, » 
CONN. 
Branch W. a houses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake Bt, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
s, 






Hydrants, Street any 
ote. 
WorKS FounpDeD In 1882. 
Highest medal oumqeted 
them by the Unive: tn 
n 


hibition at Paris, France 
7; Vienna, Aus 

1878; and Contenwial F Exnt 

bition, 1876. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior quality of BEI 
Sportal attention given to © CHUR CH BE 
t y_Cataloguets sent free to Lit 4 yh. 








MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 

Fift years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES ; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
P atent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agenc es. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C nurshee, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MEDICAL. — 


D CURE 


THE "BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


very quart of which contains the vital nutritive anal 
ities in one bushel of wheat. in be adh Sorm, extracted 
without fermentation (thus reta ning the natural 
vitalized conditk relieve Ai ebility "ot the 
Nervous System ane Digestive ofeene Sin- 
gle bottle sent 








MEND ED B 

Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY 18 West ‘sa St., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York , 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH. Irving Place, New York ; 
Prof, C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York ; 

and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New Yor 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. 

Also - coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 
theria, e 

Used pom approved by the lead(ng physicians of Eu 
rope and America. 

The toilet articles made from _— Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream. camphor ice, and toilet soaps— 
@re superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 





25 and 50-cent sizes of all our goods. 
__ iD! BY ALL DR JGGISTS. 
aneaa By 2 B. M. WOOLLEY, Atlanta, Ga. “Rell. 
fPIUM - le ee gives ane Feed to 
tients and physicians. 
HA BIT“ ‘Ben for my book on “ The Habit and 
CURE, its Cure.” Free. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. KinasLey, who has trea’ 

. Y., nearly 15,000 cases ehhin't ‘_ 
last 23 years. tors, Ministers, and \- 
Poor cured free. Syoss ¥-,-4 straightened 


Tumors removed ; 
successfully treated. Send for Dr. 1 Kings 
ley's Asthma Specific and other remedies. 

a circular giving full particulars. Address 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 
TE 
Celluloid Truss 


Rusts, Never Breaks 
meee i Wetes Out. Used 


in Bathing. 
most perfect Truss for 
and olre of Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 






















4.7. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Free from 
EVOE MANUFACTURING C 
BEAVER STREET, NEW ‘ou 








charcoal tron, 
t al THE BELCHER & TAYIOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL a Poon CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


Barclay 8t.,Cor. Broadway, 
Y New York. . 
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PURCHASERS OF CLOTHING 


are everywhere interested in knowing how they may be 
WELL and CHEAPLY cl 

We offer to all the beneftt 
large facilities for the product 
Children’s Clothing and our eq 
ness are a guaranty of safety in 










r long experience and 
{ Men's, Boys’, and 
e methods of busi- 
with us. 


OUR ADVANTAGES. .as large Wholesalers and Retailers enable us to buy Goods 
in quantities and at the lowest possible prices, and to keep 
a complete stock at all seasons. 

OUR FACILITIES .... .for manufacturing are complete, and every garment we sell 
is our own production, made with careful attention to every 
detail necessary to secure reliability of quality and elegance 
of appearance 

OUR PRICES........... are always as low as a strictly cash business will warrant, 
and we never deviate from the one fixed price plainly 
marked on cach garment 

OUR TERMS........... are Cash on delivery, without deviation. 

Ou MOAN TEGNS,.........- As the best guarantee that our goods are full value for the 
prices charged, we cheerfully make exchanges, or take back 
goods returned for any cause, if uninjured, refunding the 
price paid in full 


Residents of every section may avail of the benefits 
we offer by writing for samples and directions for order- 
ing, which are furnished free, and goods ordered will be 
sent by express, subject toexamination before payment, 
or by Mail on approval upon receipt of price of goods 


ROGERS, PEET & C0., 
Men's, Boys, ald Children's Clothiers, 
487 ecptwen, a Broome Si Street, New York. 


SPENCERIA 





a2 Numbecs, of superior Kn- 
giis make, aa 


jain: eae ae 
s 

















FOR SALE ey AuL Ac oaag 


ROARS BS & * OK 






f ALCON PEN” 


STEEL PENS 


zm ; WAST. a, , iN ¢ 
—_ RR VOR CAMDEN. Ned SAMPLES AND PRICES OM arc 


CHINA AND. GLASSWARE. Pl 








PULAR PRI 
White En ‘An Ppa cdatn Dinner Sets, cr piec 8 .$16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Se ts, complete. 30 ss 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pleces. . ye 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 o0 
Fine White French C hina C ups and Saucers,doz. 4 
Chambe ry ts, 11 pieces, decorated, $4. 50; white 3 o 
? HOUBEFU RNISHNG GOODS. 

Goons =F WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 

Tliustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
appiieation. Estimates farnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and ‘ee for transport- 
ation free of charge. Sent C. ©. D. or P.-O. money- 
orde r. 


Established 1834, and still the Best ! 


OnLy MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CENTENNIAL. 


Payson’s Indelible Ink, 


for marking any Fabric with a common pen, with- 
@ut a preparation. 
_toe by all | druggists and stationers. 





pake the best roof in the worl’. 
ver tha 


Slate, and less (tho weight 
Cannot C rack, roof, Can bo 
put on by any Carpenter. 
ar per < cent, gored! in freight, wif 
0 bre: ekuge ta age or puttit. ; 
on. Ce Will last a rune -time, Se. 
fort fi description and prices to the 
TRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Pox © "?S, New York City. 


DGES. 














Fo0D 


It is nourishin,, and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge's Food haa upon 
> a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridges Get a bottle and test its marvelous power. 
Chan “f Food is recognized by the highest authority the world | Teaches every part of the organism, cleansing away an 


(Use au: 
- @ Laie 


&CO. In cans, 35c.; O5e.; 1.25; and $1.75. 








ag ee c SA, iii zg RIDER COMPRESSION EN fled, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
GINE (Hot Air). |For sub- 
Rest BABY CARRI AGE mate! Greatest practical urban residences. No steam, | vq whereSAPANULE Its applied. Itdsya certain and; 


utility, convenience, comfort, ele; moines yd oe t poe notee, no Goneee. Price, 
‘9 a] i. Write us for Ilustrated C ogue, pny ye , complete, 


ERIE CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa. 





i] 
“ny CAMMEYER. & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street Street, | N.Y. 





rant Pete! Chiiblains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burn: 
Dorr s m RA. 818,631 at Seach. Chan 0.88, 10 and Reals, Bleeding and all acclents, and diseases of 
aS match. Jewelry of the same. Sent C.Q. | the H end, Body, or Feet SAPANULE 
Vi D. by express. Send stamp for Tilustra- 


ted Circular. Collins Metal Watch Fac 
PRESETS tory, 33 Broadway, N.Y. Box 8606 
tHE Prints ia- 
< Ae Drown Every Man $3 Press}: 


etc, (Self-nker $5) @ Larger sizes 
ie ae UP Peamee ns orold 


Established HIS OWN 
1822. ; PRINTER! “xt st0* 





over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 


Pumps from "2,000 to 
ons per Sivas “4 ‘a cost of 10 to 2c. per 






ppp camp KELSEY & Oo. PROPRIETORS, © | tory, wil 
Meriden, Conn 





CHURCH-AND PARLOR ORGANS, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


{established in 1880), 
ors of the Grand Organs in the Cinct sic Hall, Boston Cathedral, Putthid Cet (formerly at 
Ce nte a il), Plymiouth Church, Brooklyn, 


nearly ite others for every part of, the coun i 

t ‘ooo ite sttention to our new Piatyles or Pipe Organs, at prices renated from $30¢ 
= 

as 1 OE Tumieeees, crppomiats, and others are invited to apply to us direct for all information connected w A 

our. om 


av Descriptive Circulars, ete, furnished o on in application. 





nnn 


ti in 
| 
bist eayt 
| 





A. RAYMOND & CO. 


Cor. FULTON AND NASSAU STS., New York City, 


CLOTHIERS, 


AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS FOR 
MEIN AND BOY Ss, 
Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Our Stock is one of the Largest in the City, and contains 
all the Newest and Best Styles in the Market. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


at prices which defy competition, and every 
Suit guaranteed as represented. 


Samples, Price-List, and Rules for Self-WMeasure- 
ment Sent by Wail to Parties wishing 
Garments Made to, Order. 


60 CENTS 


will pure pounds of Dodge's Paste Kalsomine, 
en to x Mhe walls of a room of “ordinary di 
mens) _ . ? for immediate use. Can be 


ee 


SILVER - PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


ap 
plied by a ne. The most elegant and healthiest 
irtic ¥, of the ‘cind ever produced. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
NO MORE PAPER | COLLARS! ! 


“LINENE’ 


REVERSIBLE ‘COLLARS, 


Three Styles: ANGELO, RAPHAEL. RUBENS. One 
trial will convince you that they are really Two 1” 
ONE and BEST OF ALL. STARCH FINISHED, VELVET 
SMOOTH, — Bot Sipes. Dealers sell 10 ‘equal 2120) 


f 
C! RATE PER THAN C HINESE WASHING. 
bp - at a distance can send 3-cent stamp for sam 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 
les, or 25 cents for a box, py mel, to Reversible Collar 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to ahi 32 Hawley Styeot, Be Boston, Mags, Save your writing 





Send for ree Sample Card of Tinta, 


WILLIAM DOWNIE & C0., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


40 Water Street, Boston, Maas, 





their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when “Bolden rally by the’ 4g of Ratallers when possible. 


you think you have suffictefitly taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseouk drugs, turn your attentto® to” 
(6 GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


wpa UNIQUE HAIR-GRIM PER. 
Itis novel, shirple, light, easily adjusted and does 
mot besak this hai; does not wear om. Matled i ee aK 
34 r, oun 
cont: 3 Da ce MTeG SNEPURING CO. 98 


Agents wanted. WELLS MA 
Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





—$S 


Chee Whee tome es “aw ehad wuis'Te 


DRT WAREZ LOU 








blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by «absorption, returning the Hfe-current puri 


prompt onte for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Danis 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepara 
tion ever offered to the publfe Is so’ prompt and sure 
in curing and healing all accidents to the living organ 
ism, Wounds, Brutses, Sprains, Sores, pent, on old or old. 


, at onee relieves 
a —— Y it; and, it not satisfied, call fer your 
money and get it. 
Pint and Quart Bottles, 50. cents and $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY; ainted wit 


th ourP phe Paints. 


re PEARL ran te Ne rat 











237 Broadway, New York. \ 
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